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f d Please be seated. Close your eyes 
0 Soun and think of Japan. Think of its 
beauty, its serenity, its restfulness. Now open them and 
imagine below you a wrinkled Pacific...and about you, the 
interior of your new Japan Air Lines jet. Here is the calm 
beauty of Japan while you fly high, fast and fashionably at 
almost the speed of sound. 

The elements of Japan are all around you on these new 
DC-8 Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. Shoji screens and 
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tatami-patterned carpets, chrysanthemum designs and pine- 
bough motifs, the taste and restraint of Japan. Your sleek 
new jet is a delight to relax in for the few pampered hours 
it now takes to fly to Japan. 

Japan Air Lines’ new DC-8 Jet Couriers carry 

you to Tokyo and Hong Kong swiftly, serenely, 

effortlessly. So, please be seated, and fly to 

the Orient amid the calm beauty of Japan at 

almost the speed of sound. 


JAPAN AIR LINES )CG-S JET COURIER 


See your travel agent or Japan Air Lines for reservations from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient 
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THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


CHANEL. 


ALL PRICES PLUS TAX 
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COBBIES 


A RED CROSS SHOE 
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Take a new-fashioned walk! In-the-know little Cobbies that 
make it such a pleasure to be always on-the-go. Note the stacked and shaped 
little heels at a functional low-level . . . the trim, tailored lines with their 
fundamental feeling for autumn. And from your very first step in these fashion- 
new Cobbies you'll discover a wonderful new kind of ease that’s lighter, 
softer, more supple than ever before! Most Cobbies 10.99 to 12.99 






PADDOCK 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION. CINCINNATI 7. OHIO » THIS PRODUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
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to record and play back—in stereo! 


Now you can record and play back all the sounds of life—in high 
fidelity stereo—on one self-contained tape recorder! The Webcor 
REGENT CORONET is engineered with every professional feature 
known—from three-speed 4-track stereo (and monaural) record 
and playback ...to the new learning tool, Add-Track. This 
ingenious feature enables you to record a second track while 
listening to a first track, and play back both simultaneously—an 
invaluable aid in the study of languages or music. Two each— 
wide range speakers, stereo microphones, volume controls. 16 
watt dual-channel amplifier, tape counter, VU recording level 
meter, and lots more. Webcor tape recorders 


start at $139.95—slightly higher South and West. F Webcor 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 











LETTERS 


Visit U.S.A. 

Your July “Travel U.S.A.” edition 
is a very appropriate and timely issue of 
Houipay. It brought my “two homes” 
into focus. 

With kindest regards and fondest 


aloha, HIRAM L. FONG 


U. S. Senate 


The stories in the July Houipay will 
renew in many of us the realization of 
the impressive “personality” of our 
country, and they do it with a feeling of 
depth and reality. The timeliness and 
excellence of the July issue lead me to 
offer a suggestion. Although, as you 
know, we have only limited funds for 
promotion, we are making use of some 
very fine government facilities abroad 
for this purpose. It occurs to me that a 
copy of this issue of HOLIDAY in the em- 
bassies, consulates and United States 
Information Service offices overseas 
would make a valuable contribution 
to our “Visit USA” program. 

Cc. P. AUSTIN, Director 

Office of International Travel 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 


@ While HOLIDAY receives many such 
requests and obviously cannot comply 
with them all, this one seemed such a 


good thing for the country and its image 


abroad that we are glad to provide the 
copies required.—Ed. 


Political Statements (cont'd) 
I’ve always suspected it is a lot more 
fun to be a Democrat than a Repub- 
lican, and if there was any doubt about 
it, it’s been resolved by Mr. Goldman’s 
article (The Republican Party, July 
Ho.LiDAy) emphasizing the stuffy self- 
righteousness of the G.O.P. Any sensi- 
tive, intelligent, humane, cheerful, ar- 
tistic, people-loving individual wouldn't 
be caught dead pulling a Republican 
lever, Only a couple of questions bother 
me: How can we perpetuate that Re- 
publican crowd just enough to beat at 
the polls each election time; and keep 
them in good enough shape to work, 
save their money, invest it wisely, create 
jobs, pay taxes, and pray for us while 
we pursue our sensitive, intelligent, 
humane, cheerful, artistic, people-lov- 
ing pursuits. Maybe Mr. Goldman 


knows the answers. J. H. BROWN, JR. 


Richmond, Va. 


Few modern writers can write objec- 
tively about the Republican party since 
most of them are liberals. Eric Gold- 
man is no exception. His Republican 
party article is replete with thinly veiled 
contempt for the G.O.P. He ignores 
obvious facts about 19th Century busi- 
ness-oriented Republicanism. How 
could the “great leap forward” of the 
post Civil War era have been made with 
New Deal social welfare tinkerers in 
charge? Republican leadership was pre- 
cisely what the 19th Century needed. It 
presented Woodrow Wilson with an 
industrialized America which had be- 
come a world power. With it Mr. Wil- 
son helped to win World War I. 

The recent article about the Demo- 
crats (June HOLIDAY) was mushily 
sentimental. Some of us Republicans 
feel the same way about the dear old 
G.O.P. In any event, Houipay, if you 
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can’t be on our side, at least choose an 
author who can be objective about us. 
JOHN H. TOOLE 

Missoula, Mont. 


I’m sure if it were suggested to you 
that you were promoting Un-American 
activities, you would be most indig- 
nant. Yet what more Un-American 
than to print so dirty and slandering a 
thing as The Republican Party? What 
would be the reaction of a young per- 
son who is just sprouting political wings 
to read that every Republican president 
was either a plain moron or an immoral 
one? I started reading the article think- 
ing, from the title and illustrations, that 
it would be a clever history of the 
Party. Only to find it a libelous degrad- 
ing thing from start to finish. 

MRS. FAIRY SHEPHERD 
Longview, Wash. 


Who is this gentleman, Eric F. Gold- 
man, with his neatly turned character- 
izations, his swiftly omissive paragraphs 
as he tells of the Republican Party? 
Could he be a card-carrying Democrat? 
Alumnus of one or more of the alpha- 
betical agencies that bloomed with the 
New Deal? Ex-bureaucrat out of work 


since 1952? vee 
ince 1952? Inquiringly, pau, R. PEAK 


Denver 


@ Eric F. Goldman is Professor of 
History at Princeton University. His 
discussion of modern American reform, 
Rendezvous With Destiny, won the 
Bancroft Award for distinguished Amer- 
ican history in 1952. HOLtway tried to 
find a Republican to chronicle the Party, 
but unhappily could not find one avail- 
able who wrote well enough.—Ed. 


Wrong Setting 

We are somewhat embarrassed by an 
inaccurate statement in your Handbook 
of American Restaurants (July HOLt- 
DAY). In the paragraph mentioning the 
Fleur de Lys in San Francisco, you say, 
“The chef, Paul Dufour, is an artist 
and, from soupe a l’oignon to soufflé aux 
liqueurs, most of the mouth-watering 
recipes of the French repertoire are 
available.” Recognition of Paul Dufour 
is flattering and appreciated; however, 
Paul Dufour has been a partner and 
chef of Le Trianon, Restaurant Fran- 
cais, at 242 O'Farrell Street in San 

Francisco for two years. 
JAMES J. COULOT, Secretary Treasurer 
Le Trianon 
San Francisco 


Downright Down-Easters 

The next time you send someone on 
A New England Journey (July HOLIDAY) 
please don’t send a so-called “‘author- 
ity.” Mr. Birmingham spent the better 
part of one page in the New Ocean 
House in Swampscott, then referred to 
Marblehead as a “Portuguese fishing 
village.” That must have been some 
nightcap he had. I would like the recipe 
for it as it might come in handy if I 
should ever care to “get lost.” 

I have yet to read an article on New 
England showing the people as they 
really are. I am sick to death of being 
portrayed as either quaint or terribly 
aristocratic. We are neither, and if 
someone doesn’t write a decent story of 


Continued on Page 6 











Sight-see your way to Europe on the Sunlane. The air is warm, you and the ocean are relaxed sailing 
the southern route. And, romantic ports of call beckon. On your way to Nice (isn’t it lovely pictured 
above), you can see old and new Casablanca, and visit Algeciras, neighbor of Gibraltar. Palma, 


Naples follow and you can debark for a look at Amalfi, Sorrento and, above all, Rome. Genoa ushers 
you into the Italian Riviera. Sound wonderful? Ask your travel agent about it, and also about Sun- 
lane cruises to the Mediterranean and back. CONSTITUTION & INDEPENDENCE «American Export Lines 
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Take off on a fall color tour as 19,000,000 acres of 
forests burst into scarlet and gold 


become 
el 


michigan 
autumn 
adventurer |! 


Thrill to fighting fury on your 
line when the fishing’s really 
hot ... during colorful autumn 












Send for your free 
Vacation Fun-Pak! 


Pare 






Head for fun across the great Mackinac Bridge 






‘Here's everything you need 
to help you map out that 
fun-filled Michigan autumn 
holiday! Just tape this 
coupon to a postcard, or 
drop it in an envelope and 
mail today! 














MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 9-60 
Room 10, Mason Bidg., Lansing 26, Michigan 












Please rush me my free Fall Vacation Fun-Pak and let me know when 
Michigan's autumn colors are most beautiful! 


NAME___ 











ADDRESS __ 


Drive Safely ! 
CITY & ZONE 


P.S. Autumn’s a great time to plan a Michigan Winter holiday, too! 








Continued from Page 4 

us pretty soon, I will be tempted to do 
it myself. JOAN D. HILL 
Topsfield, Mass. 


Stephen Birmingham’s A New Eng- 
land Journey rings about as true as the 
cracked Liberty Bell. New England 
isn’t all hollyhocks, pebbly beaches, 
basket shops, broiled live lobster, 
cracker barrels, country roads, village 
greens, etc. This too is New England: 

the haunted blocks vacated by 

textile mills 

the commercialized shore areas 

industrial Worcester 

frigid Vermont and Maine 

Mr. Birmingham’s journey makes 
one wonder whether a disservice is not 
done to readers by dwelling on the 
nostalgic superficialities and ignoring 
the hard facts of life as it is lived in 


yse states. 
those states JOHN G. DEEDY, JR. 


Pittsburgh 


@ Stephen Birmingham writes: “To 
Mrs. Hill I say (A) That the nightcap 
was a weak Scotch and soda and ( B) that 
rather than say the quaint and aristo- 
cratic aspects of New England are non- 
existent, | would say they are seasonal. 
Quaintness comes out in the summer, 
when the spinning wheels that support the 
signs for“ Tourist Rooms” receive a fresh 
coat of pink paint. Aristocracy is more ap- 
parent in the winter, over family dinners 
with old silver plates and pistol-handled 
knives and three-pronged forks. To Mr. 
Deedy I say that it is a sad but true fact 
that even in New England there are people 
who do not like New England.—Ed. 


Ethnological Footnote 


It is deplorable that V. S. Pritchett 
(Czechoslovakia Today, June HOLIDAY) 
has missed the significance of one of 
Czechoslovakia’s greatest problems in 
dismissing the Slovaks as “difficult po- 
litically.”” The Slovaks and the Ruthen- 
ians only entered into the Czecho- 
Slovak state with the stipulation that 
political and cultural autonomy be 
granted in a federative type govern- 
ment. It is wrong to refer to a citizen of 
Czechoslovakia as a Czech, for that is 
an ethnic and philological term. The 
Slovaks are a people separated from the 
Czechs by language, literature, history 
and customs. Slovakia is backward only 
in the sense that it does not have a 
highly developed technology and an in- 
dustrial economy. Having had to fight 
Turk, Tartar, Magyar and Czech for 
over 1100 years in order to preserve 
their national identity, it is no wonder 
that the Slovaks are difficult. 

ROBERT J. GOODE, JR. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


@ V. S. Pritchett replies: “I was correct 
in saying that in Prague the Communist 
government finds the Slovaks ‘politically 
difficult’—they are, from Prague’s point 
of view. Itis the Communists, not myself, 
who regard the Slovaks as ‘backward’ ; 
technologically, of course, they are, as 
Mr. Goode admits. I think I made it 
clear that they are racially and in their 
economy very different from the highly 
industrialized and rather Germanic 
Czechs.” —Ed. 


Good Likeness 


I have just finished perusing French 
Canada: Portrait of a Proud People in 
your June issue; and I want to con- 
gratulate Mr. MacLennan for reaching 
such perfection in grasping the very 
essence of French Canadian life. I have 
been won by his novels, but I must say 
that this time he has succeeded in mov- 
ing me deeply. To my knowledge, no one 
has succeeded in describing us as we 
really are until today. 

GHISLAINE L. BLAIS 
San Francisco 


Know Thyself 

Emerson wrote that anything foreign 
is always good. America did not see her 
true picture until de Tocqueville photo- 
graphed her. And I am inclined to be- 
lieve the same is true with Peter Ab- 
rahams on The Meaning of Harlem 
(June Hotipay). Unlike so many writ- 
ers on the Negro, Mr. Abrahams re- 
markably reported the causes and re- 
sults to show what logically affects 
Negro life. This ability has enabled Mr. 
Abrahams to see the Negro, through 
Platonic, Freudian and Keynesian 
channels—that is philosophically, psy- 
chologically and economically. So I 
must commend Mr. Peter Abrahams. 
More than anything else we United 
States Negroes need someone who can 

help us to know ourselves. 
CHARLES DRAKE-LONG 
Boston 


The Meaning of Harlem was, 1 be- 
lieve, the first thing written by either 
white or black that was thought pro- 
voking instead of emotion provoking. 
From the beginning to the end I could 
read it with hunger to learn and without 
fear that I would come upon something 
that would raise my hackles. 1 would 
like to hear everything Mr. Abrahams 
has to say. DOROTHY P. ARGO 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


No Faux Pas 


High Jinks in the Rockies in your 
May issue was interesting reading, but 
one very obvious faux pas makes one 
wonder if Gene Caesar really knows 
whereof he speaks. Twice mentioned by 
Mr. Caesar is a town bearing the name 
of Fontenelle. There is not now, nor was 
there ever, a town in the Green River 
Valley (on Highway 189 or elsewhere) 
named after Lucien Fontenelle. 

Perhaps you are mistaken too, Mr. 
Caesar, about the Jim Bridger name 
and date on our Names Hill? If he 
did not, in fact, carve his name there, 
you can bet money that he was there— 
for nearly all the men and women who 
forged the history of this valley passed 
that way at one time or another. 

MARJORIE M. BRAWLEY 
La Barge,Wyoming 


®@ Gene Caesar answers : “The latest edi- 
tion of Rand McNally Cosmopolitan 
World Atlas definitely considers the site 
south of the creek and west of the Green 
to be a town, and credits it with a popu- 
lation of fifty. 

“Jim Bridger was in the vicinity of 
Names Hill hundreds of times, and noth- 
ing in the article could possibly be in- 
terpreted to suggest otherwise.” —Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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James Boswell drank here || White Horse, of course | 
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100% Scotch whiskies, White Horse is still made from the original two- perfection, every bottle of White Horse is individually numbered and 
centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden color promises true Scotch — registered at the distillery, Does not such ~~ y ( hy 
flavor tempered by Highland , smoothness. And, to assure you of grandeur prompt you, too, to woo the muse? S47 PND 


of 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86:8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., IINC., N.Y. C. 














through-the-lens 
focusing and zoom 


Yashica 8E 


reflex movie-8 with 
diaphragm-coupled electric eye 


Eliminates guess-focusing — you see when 
the picture is sharp through the finder. 
Makes professional zoom effects as easy 
as snapshots. Yashinon f2.8 zoom also 
serves as 12.5mm normal lens and as vari- 
able telephoto to 37.5mm. Diaphragm— 
coupled electric eye insures perfect ex- 
posures with all films. $109.95 (pistol grip 
$7.95) at photo dealers, or write: 


® YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 8, P.Q. 













Why miss flavor on a 


SALT-FREE DIET? 


You can really enjoy foods with Adolph’s 
—the salt substitute that seasons like salt. 
(The mono-potassium glutamate in 
Adolph’s brings out true flavor in all 
foods, retains flavor in cooking and bak- 
ing.) Have you tried Adolph’s? Many 
people say it’s the most satisfying and 
best-tasting salt substitute you can buy. 


At grocery stores everywhere. 


SALT SUBSTITUTE 


Another fine product from Adoiph’s Research Kitchens 














by Lucius Beebe 


PARTY OF ONE 


On Being Not Liked: It’s time the American businessman, now bogged in 


folksiness and mediocrity, relearned how to be majestically unpopular 


@ Clifton Fadiman writes of this 
month’s guest essayist: “Lucius 
Morris Beebe—expert on food, wines, 
railroads and the art of living with 
highly visible means of support—is 
both the largest (six feet, three inches, 
225 pounds) and the most elegant 
guest Party of One has so far wel- 
comed. His personality is anelaborate, 
well-lit, expensive production, re- 
markable not only because it is suc- 
cessful but because it is a successful 
revival. Mr. Beebe’s manners, habits 
and judgments of mankind administer 
a continuous hotfoot to the contem- 
porary. He suggests, in his various 
avatars, the political world outlook of 
Louis XIV, the 


aristocratic non- 


if for specious democratic 
reasons the boss 

must eat with the hired help, 
let him at least do 

so in a style 

befitting his rank. 


chalance of Charles James Fox, the 
dandyism of Disraeli, and the affluent 
lordliness of J. P. Morgan (his 
father’s name was Junius). 

“Mr. Beebe makes no secret of his 
tepid enthusiasm for the common peo- 
ple. He would rather not kiss a baby 
than be President; and, as you can 
see from the splendid fulminations 
below, nothing is less popular with 
him than popularity. He is a kind of 
gilt-edge Thoreau, content to live on 
those few simplicities that only money 
can buy. 

“Mr. Beebe andhis associate Charles 
M. Clegg run a paper in Virginia 
City, Nevada. The Territorial Enter- 
prise has been successful in accumu- 
lating bewildered subscribers and be- 
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wildering complaints, both of which 
Mr. Beebe takes in giant stride. Mr. 
Beebe has also recently taken on a 
column, This Wild West, for the San 
Francisco Chronicle. His prose is 
decorated, flamboyant and unconces- 
sive, and he writes with a black patch 
over one eye, in the freebooting tradi- 
tion of Ambrose Bierce and H. L. 
Mencken. 

‘“‘When not engaged in setting the 
state of Nevada by the ears, this 
ducal beatnik retires to his pad, his 
and Mr. Clegg’s second private rail- 
way car. It is called Virginia City and 
in addition to other amenities, boasts 
ceiling murals copied from those in the 
Sistine Chapel, a radio telephone, a 


peasant in Madison Avenue who 
handles the account of a trans- 
atlantic air line. 

Contemplating a trip to England, 
I toyed with the idea of flying. | 
have never flown the Atlantic, but 
I was open to suggestion and I 
might have been conned into board- 
ing the Wright Brothers’ Folly. 
Until, as I say, I] encountered this 
page-wide copy for the air line. 

It proclaimed that no one on its 
flights would be permitted to remain 
a stranger and boasted that the at- 
mosphere was always warm and 
sociable. The art was the clincher. It 
depicted a plane filled with pas- 
sengers who might have been adver 





wine cellar and a small Turkish bath. 

“Mr. Beebe is the only man I know 
who has made a complete success of 
living in the 20th Century by the 
simple, if expensive, expedient, of 
never leaving the 19th. Though a bit 
fearful that our narrow columns may 
not contain his outsize personality, 1 
am glad to welcome to Party of One 
the terrible-tempered Beebe who wears 
no man’s choler but his own.’ —THE 
EDITORS. 


The best advertising copy for ship 
travel I have ever encountered was 
not written by the agency which 
evolved the fetching slogan that 
“Getting There is Half the Fun.” It 
was prepared by the misbegotten 
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DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


tising tooth paste. Idiot joy radiated 
from every countenance. Rancid 
issue, five or six years of age, offered 
inoffensive neighbors their dollies to 
be kissed, and other small miser- 
ables were being chucked under the 
chin by a captive audience of elders. 
Front and center a determinedly 
cheery stewardess in company livery 
was passing what may well have 
been Martinis, had I waited to find 
out. Implicit in the ad was the assur- 
ance that before long men would 
have their jackets off and some- 
body’s damp little sister would be 
fobbed off on a seat companion, 
who was emphatically not me, while 
mommy went to the head. The scene 

Continued on Page 10 










AUTUMN FOLIAGE: From late September to early 
November “‘grandstand seats’’ for enjoying autumn’s 
magnificent foliage show await you along the crest of 
the storied Blue Ridge Mountains on famous Skyline 
Drive and scenic Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia. 


HISTORY HUNTING: 


Relive 18th century splendor at 
craft shops and historic buildings in Colonial Williams- 


burg. Follow Colonial Parkway to Jamestown and 
Jamestown Festival Park, the nation’s birthplace, and 
to Yorktown where the Revolutionary War ended. 





LEE AND WASHINGTON: 


Visit beautiful Stratford Hall 
(above), Westmoreland County, Colonial Plantation 
birthplace of Robert E. Lee. Call at nearby George 
Washington Birthplace National Monument; see the 
historic homes and revered shrines at Fredericksburg. 


Picture Yourself On An Unforgettable 


Autumn Vacation in VIRGINIA 


4 ns ae es ig ; : 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY: 


Shenandoah Valley’s fantastic caverns of cathedral 


grandeur. Stand under the mighty arch of famed 
Natural Bridge, near historic Lexington. Gaze in 
wonder at Mount Solon’s towering Natural Chimneys. 





CAPITAL ATTRACTIONS: 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts (above); 
State Capitol; the White House of the Confederacy; 


Visit historic Richmond’s 
imposing 


St. John’s Church. Attend Tobacco Festival Sept. 


17-24—-parade, football game, queen’s contest, dances. 





Enter 3rd Annual Virginia 
Fish 


SALT WATER FISHING: 
Salt Water Fishing Tournament thru Oct. 31. 
from boat, surf or pier in Atlantic Ocean off Virginia, 
Chesapeake Bay and tidal rivers. No entrance fee. 
Coveted trophies and citations for winning catches. 
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SEASHORE PLEASURES: Relax under autumn sunshine 
at Virginia Beach on Atlantic Ocean. Choose your 





fun — swimming, boating, fishing, golf, tennis, danc- 
. or take it easy 
Summer lingers late in Virginia. 


ing, horseback riding, bicycling . . 
in the ocean breezes. 


CiViL WAR: Seethis painting of General Lee’s 
surrender to General Grant in the McLean House, 
at Appomattox, scene of the surrender. Follow the 
Blue and the Grey through historic battlegrounds at 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Richmond and Petersburg. 
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Write today for your FREE 52-page pictorial booklet 
“Carry Me Back To Old Virginia’’. 
Let us know the places which most interest you 






VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Room H-80 « State Office Building « Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Continued from Page 8 

reeked of folksy bonhomie and studied 
impertinence. Recoiling from the pros- 
pect as from a bushmaster, I booked 
passage by ship. 

When I travel to Europe, I want a 
cabin dedicated to my exclusive use, 
together with the exclusive use of 
plumbing fixtures appropriate to my 
comfort and necessity. | want the chil- 


dren of other passengers restrained and 
segregated. And I want my meals 
served by formal and experienced pro- 
fessionals in the manner to which I am 
accustomed at home. Such casual com- 
pany as I may require I can encounter 
in the bar. 

These tastes make me a pushover for 
any transport agency which doesn’t 
make a point of promising me the 


horror of little children in my thinning 
hair and the inescapable conversation 
of bores I have never met. I detest the 
familiarity and studied impertinence 
of people from whom I have a right te 
require diffidence and respect and tc 
whom I am entirely willing to accord 
these same amenities. I contend that 
for a man to put his arm on my shoul- 
der is punishable by horse-whipping. 





Suede overblouse Bonnie Cashin design for Sills 


Put the finest label ( = 





a) ....0n your table 


‘ We Chan wagne of Poole Prece 
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The American scene in its every 
aspect, social, professional, com- 
mercial and political, is contami- 
nated with folksiness. A few weeks 
ago en route from Florida to New 
York on the steamcars I encoun- 
tered the president of one of the 
largest and most important railroads 
in the United States. Although his 
rank would permit his own official 
car to be carried over all the con- 
necting lines between New York and 
Miami, he was traveling with his 
wife in a suite of two ordinary state- 
rooms and having his meals sent in 
from the diner. I felt instinctively 
that I knew at least one of the things 
that was wrong with his railroad. 

When I visited Denver recently, 
my host there stopped at his bank to 
cash a check and pointed out to me 
the president of the institution at a 
plain desk and only a little removed 
from the main counting room, in 
full view and available to anyone 
who wanted to impose on his time 
or person. “Charlie likes to make 
himself available to anyone,” said, 
my friend. “‘He’s had his desk moved 
out there where anybody can get at 
him without even going through a 
secretary or receptionist.” I made a 
mental note that this was a bank in 
which I would keep no money. 

A few months ago The New Yorker 
ran a cartoon depicting a bank guard 
restraining a brace of patently unim- 
portant depositors who wanted to 
shake hands with the first vice pres- 
ident. The caption read: “They 
heard our invitation to come in and 
get acquainted on the radio!”’ In my 
youth in Boston the reverse of this 
technique was used in at least one 
Federal Street banking institution of 
august aloofness. The bank em- 
ployed a functionary of minor im- 
portance but possessed of a jutting 
beard and formidable mien. His 
duty was to occupy a desk near the 
street entrance to the counting rooms 
and slash vindictively at the office 
mail while exuding hostility and 
disdain. When timid visitors were 
guided toward him by a guard, he 
snapped mienacingly: “Well, what 
do they want?’’ I never heard that 
anything was wrong with Boston 
banks or the dividends they paid. 

When I read of the death of a 
Texas billionaire who in life had 
been plain as an old shoe, wore 
store clothes and encouraged every- 
body to call him by his first name, 
I knew that here was a man no more 
fitted for the trusteeship of vast 
property than he was to run the 
filling station where he had had his 
beginnings. This fawning servility 
and ostentatious cheapening of the 
financial and industrial facade of 
the United States is at fault in our 
civilization. A hankering to be 








popular on the part of persons to 
whom popularity should be a matter 
of complete unconcern is as much a 
disease of the American executive as 
paranoia would be, or agoraphobia. 
Throughout the 19th Century and 
until well into the 20th, the Amer- 
ican big businessman was the aristo- 
crat of the American scene. The Yan- 
kee Burke’s Peerage was Dun & Brad- 
street and the New York Stock Ex- 
change was the House of Lords. With 
few exceptions, Americans looked 
up to successful businessmen for 
their standards of conduct and man- 
ners, and, with few exceptions, they 
were seldom let down. August Bel- 
mont, William H. Vanderbilt, Henry 
C. Frick, D. O. Mills, William Col- 
lins Whitney and George F. Baker 
were the arbiters of gentlemanly de- 
portment and social responsibility. 
At the top of the pyramid the elder 
John Pierpont Morgan dominated 
the American imagination, not only 
as a financial titan but as a magnifico 
whose way of life and absolute in- 
tegrity were the prototype for na- 
tional admiration and respect. 
None of these men curried the 
favor of their employees or encour- 
aged even their peers to call them 
by their first names. The conduct of 
their business was characterized by 
an assured dignity, and they never 





found it necessary to hire experts on 
public cheapening to secure a favor- 
able press. Their status was that of 
true aristocrats. None made a pre- 
tense of being plain as an old shoe— 
and nobody expected it of them. In 
the San Francisco directory of the 
time, men of means boldly signed 
their occupation as “capitalist.” 

The retreat from this basic hon- 
esty into the evasive business euphe- 
misms which describe a factory site 
as an “industrial park” began in 
comparatively modern times. Dur- 
ing a stock-market crisis in the 
Twenties, James Stillman, president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, and the once implacable Henry 
C. Frick were besieged by reporters 
for a reassuring statement about the 
condition of things in general. The 
reporters waited more than an hour 
while the two great tycoons pre- 
pared to commit themselves to the 
record. Finally the reporters received 
a typed statement sent out by Still- 
man’s secretary. It read: 


The U.S. is a great and growing 
country. 
(Signed) James Stillman 
Henry C. Frick 


This is confidential and not for 
publication unless names are 
omitted. 
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Everywhere. 





..you'll be charmed by the natural flair 















Camembert that's S 
deliciously ripe / 





At long last—CCamembert you 
can count on! It’s made for you 
in Denmark from the “‘golden’”’ 
milk of the famous Danish dairy 
cows ...soft-ripened and tinned 
to reach you at the full-flower 
of its flavor. Give it an hour (or 
two) at room temperature, and 
you'll have the Camembert of 
your heart’s desire. And Kraft 
brings it to you at plain U.S.A. 
prices! 














NEW AND 
UNUSUAL 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS Fxon 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


<< A distinctive new group of 53 cards from the Museum’s own 
collections ~ Masterpieces of painting and sculpture, illuminated 
medieval manuscripts in precious colors, Victorian Christmas illus- 
trations, enamels on gold, embroidered silks, ivories, and works of 
art from ancient Greece, India, and Japan. 4 All of the cards are 
printed under the direct supervision of the Metropolitan Museum 
and cost from 5 to 95 cents each. They can be bought only by mail 
or at the Museum itself. Send the coupon below, enclosing 25 cents 


for the illustrated catalogue to be mailed about September 1. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


for creative design which transforms the simplest 


255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


(Aa) 


setting into a minor triumph of sheer artistry. Come 
soon to this Land of vivid, rewarding impressions. 





Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25¢ enclosed 


See your Travel Agent or write: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif Name jolts 
JMDAN Jowant Pi SOCIATION 2 Kaiviani Avenue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii se 
48 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada ress 
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the meticulous observance of the sar- 
torial proprieties; formal morning 
wear, for example, was the uniform of 


Concession to mediocrity is visible counterpart who has no hesitation 
about displaying his rank in the com- 


munity by his attire. The top-salaried 


ostentatious service of a slim sand- 
wich and a pint of milk at one’s desk. 
In the past, businessmen recognized 


all down the line in American business, 
in the clothes of executives, their eating 


habits and their transportation. 


In the matter of attire, any sort of 


distinction has long since been rejected 
in favor of tne folksiness of the three- 


authority. Probably the automobile as 
much as diffidence relegated the top 
hat to oblivion, but today’s American 
tycoon would go into an emotional 


executive of any American corporation 
is happiest when his clothes, bearing 
and personal facade as much as pos- 


sible resemble the hired help’s. 





piece suit or, God help us, no waistcoat 
at all. Fifty years ago men of circum- 
stance announced their importance by 


flap at the very suggestion he don the 
practical 
Office jacket and hard hat of his British 


striped trousers, Foreign 


Another facet of this timorous level- 
ing is the obscene affectation of a quick 
snack at lunchtime or, worse, the 





POLO MATCH—Malta offers sports and sporting events of all kinds! 







DOWN TO THE 





SEA—Even the boats are uniquely Maltese. 


ISLAND OF CONTRASTS—The old and the new . . . both are loved on Malta! 


CELEBRATIONS . . . the Maltese love them! 
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: MALT Europe’s Oldest ‘‘New Place’’ 


For all her charm, beauty, ideal location and historical 
interest, Malta is a paradise undiscovered. Easily 
reached . . . just 90 minutes by air from Rome and 
Naples . . . English-speaking Malta is the perfect play- 
ground and a truly great cultural and historical site. 

Ten months of sunshine and crystal blue waters 
make Malta perfection itself for the water-sports fan. 
In fact, Malta offers sports of all kinds from horse- 
racing and polo to tennis and golf. 

Or, if your interests lie in history, 5,000 years of 
civilization have left their treasures here. There are 
early pagan temples like the Hypogeum. . . magnifi- 
cent cathedrals which trace Malta’s Christian heritage 
back to 60 A.D. when St. Paul converted the island. 
There are museums filled ‘with the medieval armor 


and treasures of the Knights of Malta and works of 
Italy’s greatest artists. 


Malta is an island which truly caters to your whim 

. Fest, relax, soak up sun, explore the greatness of 
the past . . . everything is here for you. And to make 
paradise complete, life on Malta and her sister island 
of Gozo is inexpensive. The best hotel accommoda- 
tions cost less than $10.00 a day including meals. 

The island is small enough so that a few days will 
give you a rewarding sample of what she can offer. It 
is delightful enough to keep you longer if you wish. 
Make Malta a must on your trip to Europe. Consult 
your travel agent for complete details. 


MALTA...Europe’s new place to go! 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul in 60 A.D. 
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In the center of the Mediterranean 
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the pleasant privileges to which their 
estate entitled them. They enjoyed 
three or four cocktails and wine with 
their lunch and, in anywhere from 
an hour to three hours, made their 
way through three courses of good 
food in a club or topnotch restau- 
rant. The cocktail, indeed, rose to 
esteem in America as the mid- 
morning drink of bankers and 
brokers in downtown New York, 
who went across the street for a 
couple of Manhattans along about 
ten-thirty or at what is now the time 
for the coffee break. 

In San Francisco, early in this cen- 
tury, the ranking executives of the 
Bank of California, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and Wells Fargo & 
Company, would meet at noon by 
mutual agreement at the Bank Ex- 
change for two of Duncan Nicol’s 
ineffable Pisco Punches. Then, be- 
cause he would serve no customer, 
however exalted or capacious, more 
than two, they would move down to 
the Palace or Marchand’s or the 
Tehama House for oysters, venison, 
a bottle of Napa claret apiece, and 
an hour of serious cigar smoking be- 
fore going back to the shop. Indeed, 
the three-hour lunches of James 
Heron, secretary and cashier of 
Wells Fargo, practically suspended 
business at the executive level for 
that period, and when Heron was 
observed leaving for lunch with 
Lloyd Tevis, president of the firm, it 
was understood he might not return 
at all. 

In New York in the same genera- 
tion many of the most important 
businessmen drove all the way up- 
town from Wall Street to lunch in 
the approved financial setting of the 
Waldorf Grill or the Windsor Hotel. 
Business deals of any magnitude 
were consummated in champagne 
and vintage cognac. The idea of 
fewer than four courses for a busi- 
nessman’s lunch would have been 
greeted with horrified disbelief. 
Truly important customers would 
be entertained at the Bankers’ Club 
or Metropolitan Club on an impres- 
sive scale suggested by the salesman- 
ship of such past masters as Dia- 
mond Jim Brady or Bet-a-Million 
Gates, whose deals in railroad equip- 
ment and barbed wire, respectively, 
became legend. 

If any of these men of millions 
had had a sandwich sent to his desk 
at noon, librarians of the town’s 
newspaper would have scurried to 
the files for obituary material. Surely 
a man of importance who didn’t 
have at least grilled shad and deviled 
beef bones for lunch was due for a 
rendezvous with the undertaker. 








Either that or he didn’t dare let the 
auditors at his personal accounts. 

Nowadays it is only the out-of- 
town customers with fat accounts 
who are invited to have so much as a 
single cocktail for lunch at the Down 
Town Club or Recess Bar, and a 
second Martini is viewed with un- 
concealed disapproval. The idea 
that hospitable amenities should be 
associated with business deals is re- 
pugnant to vice presidents, who 
apparently the stockholders 
might be incited to armed revolt by 
the intelligence that their representa- 
tives had lunch at “21.” 


fear 


Often this groveling subservience 
to the whims and prejudices of stock- 
holders is based on imaginary fears. 
A few years ago a ranking executive 
of the Wells Fargo Bank in San 
Francisco approached me, in my 
capacity as historian of the firm, for 
a suggestion of how best to celebrate 
the centennial of this most romantic 
business property in the West. 

“Give a magnificent luncheon or 
dinner at the Palace for your best 
customers and the first citizens of 
San Francisco,”’ I said. ““Do it the 
way Lloyd Tevis or James Ben Ali 
Haggin would have done it. Consult 
Lucien Heyraud, the chef, and invite 
one thousand civic leaders to a meal 
actually costing one hundred dollars 
a plate, with terrapin, Scotch grouse 
and limitless champagne. Set out the 
hotel’s gold service for the head 
table, get footmen’s uniforms for the 
waiters, print the menus on silk or 
solid silver, and have the San Fran- 
play 


Clementine and Oh, Susannah in the 


cisco Symphony Orchestra 
gallery. In a word, give the damned- 
est finest dinner ever served in Cali- 
fornia since the days of the nabobs.” 

My friend was led away, his face 
ashen, his spine congealed, while he 
pawed the air with palsied hands, 
The bank celebrated its hundredth 
anniversary with a nice two-color 
calendar depicting a covered wagon. 

Later I encountered this same ex- 
ecutive at the Palace Bar. He looked 
at me curiously and then in a whis- 
per remarked, “You know, we feel 
we ought to have done something 
along the lines of that one-hundred- 
dollar-a-plate luncheon. Almost the 
identical thing was proposed by sev- 
eral of our biggest depositors and 
stockholders. They said it would be 
a fine advertisement for the bank 
and establish continuity with the 
great days that are gone. Only some 
wanted dancing girls too!” 

No better example of the Caspar 
Milquetoast timidity of well-to-do 
Americans can be imagined than the 
advertising matter evolved by the 


British firm of Rolls-Royce as part of 


a recent campaign to increase the 
sales of Rolls-Royces and Bentleys. 











Because Rolls-Royce has become, over 
a fifty-year period, an established syno- 
nym for conspicuous aloofness and 
good living generally, steps were taken 
by its American agents to abate its 
cachet of aristocracy and sell it on a 
folksy basis. Advertisements played 
down the fact that, almost invariably, 
Rolls-Royces are designed for owner- 
ship by those who can afford chauffeurs, 


and the copy stressed that “in the in- 
formal mood of today” Rollses now 
came in models suitable for being 
driven by the owner instead of a lackey. 
Phyllis McGinley gently mourned this 
concession to bogus republicanism in 
a touching little ballad with the refrain: 
“‘Thenew Rolls-Royce is owner driven.” 

For the truly tremulous potential 
purchaser who might want and could 


afford a fine car but shrank from the 


implications of splendor implicit in a 
Rolls-Royce, the firm offered the almost 
identically priced and styled Bentley. 
To the uninitiated at least, it screened 
its good breeding and costliness by dis- 
carding the traditional Rolls-Royce 
radiator grille and silver emblem in 
favor of one of less assertive character. 
“For the diffident ...” read the Bentley 
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Miss Ginger Rogers, star of sage, screen and television, keynotes 
her wardrobe with the well-planned accessory. The luggage she 
chooses—Lady Baltimore Fashion Luggage, of course! Here, all you 
see is the scuff and stain resistant vinyl, the solid brass tamper-proof 
locks, the matching identification tags. Not caught by the camera: 
the buoyantly light yet durable wood frame... the rich linings. And 
how can such outrageous luxury cost so little? Train Case $12.95, 18” 


Ry 








Overnight $12.95, 24” Jr. Pullman $16.95, 29” Pullman $21.95. Choose 
from 8 high-fashion colors, 8 convenient sizes at fine stores every- 


where. The Baltimore Luggage Company, Baltimore 23, Maryland. 
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America’s greatest luggage value 





advertising and promotion. What it Of a piece with this preposterous re- 
meant was: “For the cowardly .. .” jection of all symbols of justifiable 

By such tongue-in-cheek catering to superiority is the pattern set by execu- 
the American hankering for mediocrity tives who encourage subordinates to 
and unobtrusiveness, Rolls-Royce and call them by their first names, who 
Bentley almost quadrupled their sales _ refuse to send their offspring to private 
in the United States in three years,and schools for fear of being thought snob- 
American owners were conned into an bish, and who ostentatiously walk or 
awareness of truly splendid motor cars, take the bus to work instead of using 
asit were, against theireveryinclination. the company limousine with liveried 
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Strega is the bearer of a legend: when two people drink it together, they 
are forever united. The legend also says that beautiful maidens disguised 
as witches first mixed this haunting liqueur. Here, facts dispute fancy! 
For it is known that Giuseppe Alberti created this unique combination 
of more than 70 herbs and sunny citrus. Pick up a bottle (smartly __,,o»re , 
gift-boxed) and ask for a free recipe booklet. Or write: Canada 

Dry Corp., Dept. H, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (85 proof) Gen 
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servants to which their rank entitles 
them. 

Whom do they think they’re fool- 
ing? Not the hired help, who see 
them for what they are, clowns and 
flunkies currying favor they don’t 
need. Not the stockholders, who in 
this generation are too sophisticated 
to be misled by publicized string 
saving and well press-agented wear- 
ing of drip-dry shirts. 

The ravages of pathological plain- 
ness and compulsive timidity are 
particularly visible among the once- 
haughty breed of railroaders. The 
legend of the high iron is, or rather 
until recently was, an awesome tally 
of individualism and independence. 
James J. Hill of the Great Northern 
ran his tracks around communities 
that offended him and once dis- 
charged a clerk for no other fault 
than that his name was Spittles. 
Henry M. Flagler, when laying out 
Florida as a personal empire, spoke 
of West Palm Beach as “the city | 
built for my help.” Leland Stanford 
of the Pacific Railroads, ina princely 
gesture, threw handfuls of gold 
pieces to newsboys from the window 
of his Washington hotel. The late 
Fairfax Harrison of the Southern in- 
variably traveled in two private cars 
because he refused to sleep under the 
same roof with the hired help. This 
tradition had begun with crusty old 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
who once stopped his trains at East 
Albany and made the customers 
walk across the frozen Hudson to 
continue their westbound journey. It 
found its apotheosis in President 
Lancaster of the Texas & Pacific, 
who used a walking stick to knock 
off the hats of employees so uncivil 
as to wear them when talking to him. 

For the record it must be stated 
that the remark, “The public be 
damned,” so long attributed to 


William H. Vanderbilt as a stigma of 


arrogance, was made in an entirely 
justifiable context and misquoted 
into history by a hostile newspaper- 
man. A Chicago reporter asked 
Vanderbilt whether or not a particu- 
lar fast train was a paying proposi- 
tion. Vanderbilt answered that it was 


not, but that a similar fast train of 


the rival Pennsylvania made its 
maintenance necessary. 

“But don’t you run your trains for 
the public benefit?” asked the naive 
reporter. 

“The public be damned,” said 
Vanderbilt. “‘Railroads are not run 
on sentiment but on business princi- 
ples.” 

The railroader’s understandable 
irritation at a silly question was 
transposed in the account in the 
Chicago News to a damaging con- 
text, in which Vanderbilt was 
maliciously misquoted regarding the 
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HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


Boys’ Schools 








SUPERIOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 





TUTORIAL PROGRAM also AVAILABLE 
In addition to our regular four year accredited preparatory 
school, personal tutorial instruction and supplementary 
classroom experience is available for students with latent 
intelligence above normal but having difficulty preparing 
for college. Competitive sports and other activities. Also 
elementary school. Boarders 8 years up. Homelike dor- 
mitory Address Guidance Director, Dept. 7-J. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 








Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 

proof buildings. Separate Junior 

ae —_ Catalog write Supt. 
x Y-9, Staunton, Va. 

Basic COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 

U.S.ARMY INSTRUCTORS. Founded 1860 
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Fork Union Military Academy 


Our One Subject Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has 
increased honor roll 50 Develops concentration. Ac- 
cre lited. ROTC highest rating. Modern bldgs 2 gyms, 
2 indoor pools. Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd year. 


Catalog Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 19, Fork Union, Va. 





Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90% Ivy League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
raduates. Hard work. No frills. Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
ood. Not military. Grades 9-12 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, Si. Lovis 27, Missouri 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 


79 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneve, Wisconsin 








St. John's Military Academy 

Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 

pregeration under the famous St. John's System. Grades 
12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention 

Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 790, Delafield, Wis. 


Coed School 


UDSONin arizona 
4\| //A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, warm, dry climate. In Para- 
dise Valley, near Phoenix. College 
preparatory. Grades 1 to 12. Small 
classes. Accredited. Riding included in 
tuition, Tennis, swimming, fishing, pack 
trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, music. 3rd 
year. For catalog, write: 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizona 


Giris’ School 
Switzeriand 

















La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls, 13-18. College Board prep. Languages. Alco post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 


| Italy, France. Summer session. Dy, A. H. Jobin, Principal 











Special School 





Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girle and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Iliinois (near Chicago) 


Now pAAvatalle--- 


REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


For your free copy of this inform- 
ative directory of schools, colleges, 
camps and home study programs, 
write to 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 


P. O. Box 868, 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 

















alleged bribery by the carriers of 
public-service commissioners. It was 
made to read as though his “be 
damned” remark had been directed 
at the public interest and in support 
of the fixing of public officials. 

The bold and determined railroad 
rajahs of an earlier time would recoil 
from the subservient breed that can 
today be frightened into fits by the 
two simple words “private car.” 
Most railroad executives, from di- 
vision superintendent up, are pro- 
vided with cars that are a combina- 
tion of hotel suite and traveling 
office from which to supervise the 
conduct of their carriers along the 
line. These are insistently known by 
their occupants as “business cars” or 
“office cars’”"—never “private cars.” 
Although their use saves the stock- 
holders much travel expense, there 
are ranking railroaders who won't 
use them at all for fear that red 
revolution will ensue among the 
proletariat. When they do travel 
abroad in company cars (which are 
as sybaritic as a conventional smoker 
and much less so than a modern 
motel) railroad men scrupulously 
dine with all shades up and con- 
spicuously reject their before-dinner 
cocktail lest onlookers imagine that 
Babylonish revelry holds sway. 

Only a few years ago railroad 
presidents did indeed vastly enjoy 
themselves aboard palatial Pullmans 
ostentatiously lettered PRIVATE. Their 
chefs were the best, poker for high 
stakes was the rule, and bogus ges- 
tures of republican plainness would 
have been for the birds. As a result 
of such boldness railroading attracted 
the sort of management that paid 
the stockholders four per cent every 
quarter while enjoying the envy and 
respect of the peasants. 

The change for the worse today is 
painful to contemplate. 


The yearning to be a good fellow 
has so corrupted American business 
life as to attract the unfavorable at- 
tention of Englishmen and other 
foreigners whose business affairs are 
conducted with reserve and pro- 
priety. ““American men yearn to be 
friendly,” writes William Connor, 
“Cassandra” of the London Daily 
Mirror. ““Watch them greeting each 
other with a false heartiness matched 
nowhere else in the world. Clichés of 
transparent falsity fall from their lips 
like scented putty: “Great to see 
you!” ‘Happy to know you!’ ‘It’s 
been a real pleasure!’ ‘Gee! You're 
such lovely people! 

“Nobody can really be taken in by 
such verbal extravagances but the 
alarming thing in the United States, 
when seen from the foreign stand- 
point, is that the men, although they 
may not be happy to see you ob- 





viously long to be happy to see you. The 
strained pursuit of friendship at all 
costs is a grave flaw in the national 
character and does much to explain 
why the present occupant of the White 
House is a warm, friendly fellow 
equipped with little else to deal with a 
bristling and hostile world.” 

The sound, old-fashioned concept 
that true character can best be assayed 











by the enemies it makes has disappeared 
from the American business world. A 
stanza of a traditional American dog- 
gerellyriccalled The Cocktail Song goes: 


Did I play the low farmer and 
flunky 

With folk whom I ought to abhor ? 

Did I caracole round like a monkey? 

Did I sit on the floor? 


An entire generation of Americans who 
ought to know better are playing the 
low farmer and flunky without any 
reference to alcohol. It is their mistaken 
notion that thus they attract the appro- 
bation of their inferiors. They need not 
be surprised if they are left sitting on 
the floor in attitudes of bankrupted 
dignity when, eventually, the lights 
go up. 


THE END 





of Matson's trained governess. 





No baby-sitting problems! Have fun while 
small fry enjoy themselves in the expert care 








At your service in a hundred little ways like the 
endless supply of thick Turkish towels at the 
swimming pool. Help yourself to a fresh one! 


‘SLURLINE -*SMATSONIA 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY + 
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AND 
HAWAII 
TOO! 


Matson service is unobtrusively at your 
elbow from breakfast—regally served 
in bed if you wish—till the last dance 
melody echoes away into the trade- 
wind-soft night . . . in fact, cordial re- 
sponse to every need is as close as 
your stateroom phone 24 hours a day. 


You'll delight most of all in the way 
your wishes are answered before you 
say a word—with special treats like 
the early risers’ breakfast on deck, the 
evening buffet—scores of pleasant at- 
tentions by the Pacific’s favorite host. 


All this, sparkled with gay entertain- 
ment, refreshing leisure and superb 
food are yours in the “Aloha” atmos- 
phere of the LURLINE or MATSONIA. 
Weekly sailings between Honolulu and 
San Francisco or Los Angeles make it 
easy to plan a complete Hawaiian va- 
cation. See your travel agent. 


Also 42-day cruises of the MARIPOSA 
and MONTEREY to the South Seas. 














Marksman or not, you'll enjoy trapshooting. We supply 
the gun, keep score, clean up. You don't lift a finger, 
except to squeeze the trigger. 





No need to catch a waiter’s eye on a Matson liner. 
You'll be tempted constantly with tasty treats like the 
“pupus”—hors d’oeuvres—at this cocktail gathering. 





OFFICES: NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D.C,, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, B.C., HONOLULU 


READING 
PVE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


BEYOND THE MEXIQUE BAY, 
by Aldous Huxley, (Vintage Books, 
N.Y., $1.25) 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD: THE 
STORY OF ALBERT LASKER, 
by John Gunther (Harpers, N.Y., $5.) 


@ To the fringe pleasures of a book- 
man’s unadventurous life add this: to 


read for the first time an old book by a 
contemporary writer one has long ad- 
mired, and continue to find one’s 
admiration justified. This experience | 
have just enjoyed with a work by Al- 
dous Huxley I had never read and 
which may also be fresh to some of you. 
It is Beyond the Mexique Bay, an ac- 
count of his travels in the Caribbean 
coastal and Central American areas 














AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Before you go anywhere—don’t forget! Carry American Express Travelers Cheques and enjoy 
that wonderful feeling of security. If they’re lost or stolen, you get every cent.back without 
delay. Accepted everywhere . . . at home and abroad. Buy them at your BANK, Western 
Union and Railway Express offices. Cost only a penny a dollar... and they’re always good. 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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undertaken more than a quarter of 
a century ago. The new edition 
forms part of Mr. Knopf’s hand- 
some Vintage paperback series and 
contains a special foreword by the 
author. 

If not preserved in the salt and 
natron of a vigorous mind, most 
travel books, like most travel memo- 
ries, tend to molder. How many of 
us travel with our bodies only, re- 
inforced by our eyes or by that cur- 
rently preferred substitute for first- 
hand vision, the camera? And is 
there not the added danger these 
days that rapid movement itself may 
act as a transformer, stepping down 
the charge of the traveler’s current 
of thought? For, when we can get 
from A to B almost instantaneously, 
how natural for the mind to treat 
A, B, and what separates A from B 
with the smooth, airy casualness of 
the jetliner itself. It is true enough, 
as the ads proclaim, that the world 
now lies at our doorsteps. But the 
view from doorsteps, though it may 
excite the poet, often fails to uplift 
the rest of us. Herodotus walked. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Huxley 
traveled more slowly than is fashion- 
able today. But what mattered as 
much as his tempo was his equip- 
ment. This consisted mainly of an 
alert, erudite and fruitfully playful 
mind. That mind makes his travel 
notes not only still fresh but also 
delightful. Mr. Huxley had a sharp 
enough eye for the object itself, the 
actual places and peoples he saw. 
(What could be neater than this 
summary of Colén? “Prostitution 
and the sale of curios and antiques 
seem to be the two staple industries 
of this very depressing city. And 
since sailors cannot afford to be too 
particular, the first industry is, only 
too often, merely a branch of the 
second.’’) But what he saw is set in 
the context of the total resources of 
a first-rate brain, and that is why 
his book is alive. 

Reading him, we absorb a reason- 
able number of facts about some 
hot countries that in all truth sound 
rather dull. But they seem less dull 
when somehow linked with Hux- 
leyan speculation and information 
on advertising, anthropology, lan- 
guage, the death of mahogany as a 
status symbol, the origin of malaria, 
the contrast between the sexual ap- 
proaches of Mayan sculpture and 
architecture and those of India, the 
politics and passions of war-making, 
the probability that coffee will be 
replaced by new synthetic pick-me- 
ups, the classical attitude toward the 
beauties of nature, and hundreds of 
other matters, some profound, some 
charmingly trivial. 

In the main there are two extreme 
types of travel-book writers. The 








first kind is intuitive. He understands 
by identification, a curious Keats- 
like capacity to creep inside the soul 
of an alien landscape or people. 
From the reader’s viewpoint the de- 
fect of his genius lies in the fact that 
no precise method exists of checking 
the accuracy of his report. When 
D. H. Lawrence intuits Sardinia or 
Mexican Indians we must accept 
him on faith, as we do the mystics. 
Eventually his books come to be 
judged not only as travel literature 
but as poetry. 

The second kind of writer is de- 
fective in this rhapsodic power of 
temporary sympathy. Upon what he 
sees he can bring to bear only a clear 
eye, a vast knowledge of history or 
sense of interconnection, and su- 
perior reasoning ability. These are 
Huxley’s talents. Paul Valéry once 
said wearily (Huxley quotes him), 
“La bétise n'est pas mon fort.” So 
with Aldous Huxley himself—he too 
has no gift for stupidity. 

Though otherwise the two men 
are poles apart, stupidity was not 
Albert Lasker’s gift either. Lasker, 
who, as nearly as one man may be 
said to have done so, spawned mod- 
ern advertising, made money out of 
ideas, or at least out of his head. 
Huxley, also out of ideas as well as 
the world around him, has only 
made more ideas. Lasker’s money 
and Huxley’s ideas are now in proc- 
ess of dispersion. Whatever my pri- 
vate hunch, it is too early to deter- 
mine which will do more good. 

Mr. Gunther’s biography, friendly 
but not authorized, tells a hundred 
wonderful tales about a multileveled 
man whose energy was both im- 
mense and intense. In 1898 the 
young Albert Lasker started work 
with Lord and Thomas, a Chicago 
advertising agency, at ten dollars a 
week. When he dissolved it in 1942, 
its billings were the greatest in the 
world, he had made millionaires 
out of such assistant salesmen as 
Bob Hope and Amos and Andy, 
and he himself had drawn $45,000,- 
00 from the cornucopia. During 
this period he applied an infallible 
genius to such matters as persuad- 
ing females to smoke; inducing al- 
most all of us to enjoy a newfangled 
drink, orange juice; inventing soap 
opera and the radio commercial; 
appeasing the terrible-tempered ty- 
coon of tobacco, George Washing- 
ton Hill; and enriching (or impov- 
erishing) the language with a variety 
of slogans—‘‘The Water Level 
Route,” for example, worked magic 
for the New York Central. He also 
engaged in national politics, public 
service, assorted business manipu- 
lations, various marriages, and some 
almost Medicean spending and 
building. 





He gave up advertising not because 
he was a millionaire or because his 
energy was depleted, but because his 
searching mind finally had to face the 
fact that advertising was too small for 
it. Inspired by his lovely and able third 
wife, Mary, he went in for philanthropy, 
the creation of a remarkable collection 
of modern art, and medical benevo- 
lences that have helped millions. 


Mr. Lasker’s fortune was made out 
of persuading us to buy a vast va- 
riety of objects, some useful, some 
harmless, some repulsive. Mr. Gun- 
ther’s book, however, is more than 
the story of how a naturally shrewd 
operator became rich. Taken At the 
Flood, it is true, has a certain value 
as an informal history of advertis- 
ing from the turn of the century to 


the time of Lasker’s greatest achieve- 
ment, which was his retirement. But, 
beyond this, it is a lively, diverting 
study of an American businessman 
cantankerous enough to insist that 
you could make money without be- 
ing dull, and imaginative enough 
to spend that money in ways that 
were rarely vulgar and often admi- 


rable. THE END 
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PHOTO: KELL MAR 


When the sun goes Wi ; 
the world holds its babar a moment. 


ty 


~ Your heart quickens as you watch the waters ignit 
lessly see the fiery color extinguish itself, softly: lipp 
world-at-sea into gentle darkness. vee 


What was your day like, on your ship? 
You felt that tired old self become still more of a stranger. 


Never once did you think of the ragged cares of you feeTINAY 
world that only hours ago blocked 
your horizon so hugely. 


You laughed. You stretched. 


You reached out and tried all you JOG 
could, but never touched the  , 
bounds of your new herizon-to- 
horizon world! 


You reveled in the space that was 

yours to live in. The size of your 

ship. The very size of the air around you, ringing with edheer 
and fun as you've never known it. 


And your evening, now, will be filled once again with the rich 
pleasures of a kingdom that: belongs to you, generously shared 
with those who share your ship. 


Soon, soon, your ship will slip into port. 


But the beginning of your adventures in Europe will have 
started here. All to be remembered as one—the going and the 
being there, the happiest trip of your life—to Europe by ship. 


All to be recalled, again and again, with love. 





Save 10% on Your Trip by Ship 


Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


Extra savings add to the extra thrill 
and pleasure of going to Europe by 
ship. 10% reductions by booking 
round-trip mean you save whether 
you use the same ship-line both ways, 
or a combination of lines .. . you save 
10% on the ship portion even if you 
go one way by air! 

You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 
lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 14 
Aug. 23 to Dec. 31 


FROM EUROPE 
Jan. 1 to June 21 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than 
Transportation ...It’s a 
Vacation Resort that 
Takes You To Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service ... gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks... wide decks for 
sports, sunning, strolling . . . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies . . . supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
275-pound baggage allowance .. . all 
included in your ship ticket! 





See Your Travel Agent Now! 





THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines - Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships + Cunard Line + Europe-Canada Line - 
French Line + Furness-Warren Line - Greek Line 
Grimaldi-Siosa Lines » Hamburg-Atlantic Line - 
Holland-America Line + Home Lines + Italian 
Line + National Hellenic American Line + North 
German Lioyd + Norwegian America Line + 
Swedish American Line + United States Lines 


Enjoy your trip, go by ship 
to all Europe 


The British Isles...Scandinavia...Mediterranean 





DRAWING BY TOMI UNGERER 


Someday 


Your 
Prints 
Will 


Come 


by Richard Condon 


A snapshot history of the intriguing 


art and science of photography 


@ Perhaps the most extraordinary 
achievement of photography (ex- 
cepting of course those magnificent 
snapshots of one’s own offspring) is 
its ability to expand space and slow 
time. Kodak’s development of a 
special photographic emulsion used 
in the great telescopes has doubled 
and redoubled in depth the photo- 
graphic map of the universe. As for 
time, cameras study phenomena too 
rapid for the eye to follow; they 
proved, for example, that a puz- 
zlingly defective locomotive was 
leaving the rails with every piston 
turn. By devising the mechanical eye 
called photography, man has been 
able to study the interior of a living 
body, view the earth from an arti- 
ficial satellite in space, penetrate the 
cosmic dust which hid the heavens 
from his view. But these are rela- 
tively minor miracles. The major ef- 
fect of the camera on human life is 
that it has created what is probably 
the most popular hobby of all time. 

Approximately 38,350,000 people 
(give or take three individuals of 
average height) take still pictures in 
the United States. They use 409 dif- 
ferent kinds of cameras and shoot 
two billion exposures a year—which 
will surprise no one who has been 
trapped into looking at somebody 
else’s color slides. 

The biggest single day for retail 
sales of film is the Saturday before 
Easter—a sincere tribute to the mil- 
linery industry. But every day is a 
banner sales day—for the value of 
photographic equipment shipped 
by American producers has been 
increasing 36 per cent faster than 
the nation’s standard of living. Fifty- 
three thousand drugstores, one 
hundred and forty thousand grocery 
stores and eleven thousand photo 
dealers sell film at retail in the 
United States, sending the returned 
rolls to twenty-five hundred photo 
finishers. That was the last time ! 
looked at the statistics. Meanwhile 
the population of the United States 
continues to grow at a rate equiva- 
lent to adding the population of 
Indiana every 300 days, and practi- 
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cally every one of these new arrivals 
is photographed stark naked upon a 
pillow at age two weeks. 

Of the 409 models of cameras in 
use, 73 per cent are Brownie-type 
box cameras, such as the Kodak 
Star Flash; 8 per cent are folding 
cameras, although the interest in 
these has been declining; 12 per cent 
are relatively more expensive 35mm. 
cameras, such as Argus, Contax and 
Minolta; 4 per cent are Polaroid 
self-developers; and 3 per cent are 
twin-lens reflex, press and miscel- 
laneous cameras. 

An uncountable number of acces- 
sories go with all these (the Canon 
offers 287) and they sell like mad. 
One of the most imaginative acces- 
sories is the Radina remote-control 
unit offered for use with the Praktina 
camera. This unit is used to take pic- 
tures automatically from a mile 
away without wires (which, pre- 
sumably, you might trip over) and 
it comes in a leather carrying case 
containing both receiver and trans- 
mitter. The literature I got does not 
say whether the transmitter might 
be attached to a loud-speaker to 
boom out across the intervening dis- 
tance: “You over there! Grab your 
binoculars and watch the birdie, 
please!” 

One can even take pictures with 
binoculars. A device called the Cam- 
binox consists of 7x35-power binoc- 
ulars with a 16-mm. camera mounted 
between them; anything you can see 
with the glasses can be photo- 
graphed by the camera. For the 
even more inquisitive, there are cam- 
eras fixed to microscopes. 

Other provocative camera acces- 
sories include prescription-lens view- 
finders (if you should break your 
only pair of glasses you need not 
stop shooting and, for light reading 
until the optometrist comes, you 
merely strap the camera to your 
forehead). There are electronic flash 
attachments (including one eter- 
nally rechargeable flash called U!- 
trablitz which fits into the pocket 
and weighs thirty-five ounces) and 
more interchangeable lenses than 
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any one man can learn what to do with 
(Leica has more than thirty of these). 

Photography fits in cozily with other 
hobbies. There are underwater housings 
to get adorable closeups of your favor- 
ite piranha fish; gunstock cameras for 
hunting with the camera instead of rod 
and gun; attachments for micro- and 
macro-photography; and rapid-se- 
quence motors for those whose hobby is 


using up expensive film much faster. 
Other extras range from stereo attach- 
ments to do-it-yourself kits for making 
look-at-yourself albums. 


Why do 38,350,000 people in the 
United States like to take pictures? The 
current favorite psychiatric explanation 
for all photographers is that they seek 
to combine voyeurism (remember Peep- 








BEEFEATER 
BEEFEATER. 


Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identifiable 
excellence 


of imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 + 94 PROOF + 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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ing Tom and Lady Godiva?) with 
exhibitionism on a sublimated level. 
This does nothing, however, to ex- 
plain some great press photograph- 
ers. The late Joe Heppner, for ex- 
ample, suffered from severe vertigo 
attacks if he mounted anything 
higher than a bar rail. But when he 
was assigned by his newspaper to 
shoot downward from the seventieth 
floor through the open steel of the 
RCA building, then under construc- 
tion in New York, he did it blithely, 
thought nothing of it, and did not 
take time to swoon until he had 
reached the ground safely and was 
explaining to a passing friend what 
he had just done. 

Even more poignant is the experi- 
ence related by Art Buchwald, the 
caviar-barrel philosopher. Two pho- 
tographers in Paris had been spon- 
sored by a magnificent old countess, 
but both had lost track of her over 
the years. The two men met while 
lying flat on their backs to get an 
ant’s-eye view of Brigitte Bardot for 
a couple of French weeklies. The 
first photographer told the second, 
in despair, that he had recently seen 
their patroness in rags, sleeping in 
the Bois de Boulogne on a bench, 
emaciated from near-starvation. “Oh, 
no, my old!” cried out the second. 
“What did you give her?” 


“I gave her f.11 at a fiftieth,” the 
first photographer answered sadly. 

Perhaps the simplest explanation 
of why most people take photo- 
graphs is precisely because they are 
not painters, sculptors or choreog- 
raphers but have a need to express 
similar emotions. We all wish to ex- 
ercise our gift of sight in a way that 
will show our appreciation of the 
subtler nuances of color and light. 
Taking pictures is an opportunity to 
cultivate beauty. I know this ex- 
planation won't satisfy the meta- 
physicians, so I'll leave them with 
something to chew over while I go 
on to the next topic. Here it is, a 
note for philosophers and schizoids: 
Do photographs prove that we exist 
or do they tend to suggest that we 
only existed in the past? 

Others please note: The dedicated 
camera bug tends to be male. 
Though women took 55 per cent of 
the two billion pictures exposed in 
the United States, according to the 
latest survey (almost all of them 
with simple box cameras), Willough- 
by’s, the world’s largest camera 
store, in New York, reports that 
slightly over 92 per cent of their cus- 
tomers are men. Both sexes appar- 
ently prefer color to black and white, 
since 70 per cent of all film sold here 
is color film. Abroad, we have no 








THE CONNOISSEUR’S CHOICE... The remarkable crystal clarity of 
Boissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 
every Martini a memorable one... incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 
And the very making of a model Manhattan is Boissiere French 
Sweet Vermouth — always superbly light. 
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breakdown by sex, but we do know 
that photomania is more prevalent 
in Japan, with its 7,000,000 advanced 
amateur photographers, and in Ger- 
many, with 5,000,000, than in the 
United States, with a mere 2,550,000. 


Women show little interest in any 


camera more complicated than the 
simple 35mm. or popular box-flash 
type; they obviously consider men 
to be the technicians of the family, 
excepting in my family and perhaps 
yours. Women may, however, be 
suddenly about to emerge as ad- 
vanced amateurs. When automatic 
shifting was introduced to automo- 
biles, it created many new women 
drivers; the introduction in 1958 by 
Bell & Howell and the Revere Cam- 
era Company of the completely 
automatic electric-eye still camera 
eliminates any need for technical 
know-how. The user merely aims 
the camera and presses the button 
(although at this point one extra 
Martini could send awry eight years 
of research and development). The 
camera’s electric eye, functioning by 
the energy of light, without batter- 
ies, sets the correct exposure accord- 
ing to the amount of light on the 
subject. An automatic flash gun is 
attached for indoor photography. 
The Revere Camera is equipped with 
high-index glass lenses. 


After thousands of accessories, 
dials, calibration devices, shutter 
speeds, lens openings and inter- 
changeable parts, the photographic 
industry seems, in fifty-eight short 
years, to have made the complete 
circle. We are now returning to 
photographic automation, which 
had its beginnings with the Brownie 
box camera put on the market in 
1902 by George Eastman. 


Photography has been improving 
for some time. The science of freez- 
ing memories began before 350 B.C. 
with the biggest, but least compli- 
cated, camera ever used—that enor- 
mous room called the camera ob- 
scura (meaning dark room) from 
which all subsequent overexposures 
have flowed. Aristotle knew that if a 
room were darkened and entirely 
closed except for a small opening on 
one side, an image projected by sun- 
light could be formed on the oppo- 
site wall. 

The next mention of the camera in 
history is found in the works of Al- 
hazen. Though Al Hazen sounds 
vaguely like the name of a third 
baseman in the Three-I League, he 
was actually an Arab scientist of the 
11th Century. The first complete, ac- 
curate description of the camera ob- 
scura occurs in a manuscript of 





MEDITERRANEAN 


GREEK ISIANdS BIACK SEASON 


15 EXCITING COUNTRIES INCLUDING 


RUSSIA and RUMANIA 





On the Luxurious 23,000-ton, 2]1-knot “OLYMPIA"' 


52 DAYS+19 PORTS +13,128 Miles 


From New York 3995 am 


January 24, 1961 


LISBON GIBRALTAR «¢ PALBRMO 
MALTA ALEXANDRIA BEIRUT 
HAIFA + CYPRUS + RHODES + ISTANBUL 
CONSTANTSA ODESSA YALTA 
ATHENS NAPLES CANNES 
BARCELONA + CASABLANCA * MADBIRA 
Shore Excursions. Expertly-organized 
port and inland sight-seeing in all 15 
countries, affords first-hand contact 


with enchanting customs and cuisine, 
scenic and cultural attractions . . 


arranged by AMERICAN EXPRESS. 





FIRST CHOICE! Similar Cruises for last two 
seasons carried more passengers than any 
other major winter Cruises. Now 19 Ports 
on Seven Seas of the Mediterranean area 
; accommodations limited to less than 
half ship's normal capacity, cordon bleu 
Continental cuisine. AIR CONDITIONED 
DINING ROOM, THEATRE, LOUNGES. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


GREEK LINE 


NEW YORK + ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + SAN 
FRANCISCO* TORONTO MONTREAL * VANCOUVER 


Leonardo da Vinci; and Daniello 
Barbero, a Venetian nobleman, makes 
the first reference to a camera lens in 
1568. The German astronomer Jo- 
hannes Kepler, in the 17th Century, 
recommended the use of compound 
lenses. (The Russians all during this 
period seem to have been preoccupied 
with the invention of electric light, 
motels and color television.) 


A darkness, which might be referred 
to as the camera’s Dark Ages, but which 
is known to all photographers as The 
f.2 Ages, ensued until 1727. That was 
when Johannes Heinrich Schulze (a 
highly improbable name) discovered 
that light darkened metallic silver. But 
he gets no credit for the discovery of 
photography, since he made no attempt 
to fix images upon this sensitivity. 
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SLACKS SHOWN: 55% ““DACRON”’ POLYESTER FIBER, 45% WORSTED WOOL. 
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THE FLAWLESS LOOK FOR FALL 


DACRON 


POLYESTER FIBER 


The look in slacks this fall is luxurious, comfortable, impec- 
cable...the Flawless Look of “Dacron’* polyester fiber. 
Slacks containing “Dacron” scoff at wrinkles, tenaciously 
hold their crease, are an ideal fall weight. For the Flawless 
Look, choose slacks containing “Dacron”. 


*Du Pont’s registered trademark, Du Pont makes fibers, does not 
Enjoy THE DU PONT SHOW WITH JUNE ALLYSON, on CBS-TV 


make fabrics or clothes. 


REG. Us pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING, , , THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


tailors fine fall slacks in this season’s newest pat- 
terns and shades. See them at better stores every- 
where, about $15.95. 
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Early in the 19th Century, two 
Englishmen, one Thomas Wedg- 
wood, who was merely looking for a 
short cut to silhouette making, the 
other Humphry Davy, succeeded in 
forming images on chloride paper 
by using the concentrated light of a 
solar microscope. But the first per- 
manent photograph was not made 
until 1826, when J. Nicéphore 
Niepce (who later very well may have 
become a W. C. Fields film credit) 
took a picture of the courtyard of his 
home in France. The picture re- 
quired over eight hours to expose 
and was made on a polished pewter 
plate sensitized by pitch. Today the 
Polaroid-Land camera can produce 
a perfect picture in a minute. 

Niepce’s partner, Louis Daguerre, 
took up the work in France; and in 
England, William Henry Fox-Tal- 
bot carried the Wedgwood-Davy 
discoveries forward, Fox-Talbot pro- 
duced the first negative and made 
the first positive print from it (a pic- 
ture of his ancestral home) in 1835. 
Daguerre made the first portrait in 
1839. (A counterfeiter who refused 
to give the police his name made the 
first shot of a five-pound note at 
about this time and also made Cell 
#326 at Dartmoor Prison.) 

The giant step forward in photog- 
raphy was the commercial develop- 
ment of transparent film in camera- 
controlled rolls. This, in 1889-90, 
was the doing of George Eastman 
and Henry Reichenbach, and it 
brought photography within the 
reach of everyone. In 1935 Eastman- 
Kodak made possible popular color 
photography when it introduced the 
first integral three-color process, 
called Kodachrome, the invention 
of two famous musicians, the pianist 
Leopold Mannes and the violinist 
Leopold Godowsky. In 1945 Ansco 
released the first §single-exposure 
color-printing process, called Prin- 
ton, making it possible for the ama- 
teur to make his own transparencies 
and color prints. 


How does a camera work and 
what can it do? I will begin to show 
off about now. The lens is the cam- 
era’s eye—or am I getting too tech- 
nical? Actually the living eye and the 
camera lens can be compared only 
broadly because the adaptability of 
the human eye is almost infinite but 
a lens is precisely limited. An eagle’s 
eyes, however, are not unlike tele- 
photo lenses; they have extreme 
focal length. The camera lens which 
might be said to correspond to such 
eyes is nowin use by the United 
States Air Force. It is 100 inches 
long, and its light path must be 
folded in a way similar to the mirror 
principle of the periscope. It is able 

Continued on Page 24 
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BERMUDA 


Incomparable 
Bermuda Doeskin Slacks 


True luxury for the most discriminating 
man... London tailored from 
a superlative fabric made only for us 
by Hunt & Winterbotham. 
Superbly soft, yet durable over 
decades—some visitors still proudly 
wear our doeskins, purchased 
back in 1930. Charcoal, oxford and 
light greys for every taste, exotic 
colors for the lively ...at $32.95 
when you visit our store or when 
ordered from your home. 


- 
LTO, 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Oh! Oh! 
She forgot to buy his 


Lea & Perrins Worcestershire! 


It's the sauce men go 
for most . . . the fa- 
mous Worcestershire 
original, full-strength, 
yet mellow and deli- 
cious. Taste what a 
world of extra flavor a 
few extra pennies can 
buy! 
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LEA & PERRINS 





4 ARE? 
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Rendezvous on a beach in the Bahamas + Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


; : This carefree couple is in a get-away-from-it-all mood. They ask only for unlimited 
Autumn idyll . . . in nearby 


quantities of sun, sand and sea—the kind found nowhere else but in the Bahamas. 


Here, pink sands stretch for miles, the sun is kindly, the water rippled by soft Trade 


| te, | ass aAAlt 4 Winds. And, to top it off, the pace is so leisurely and gracious that it’s hardly a pace at 
ntl - all. Wouldn’t you like to be here? 


; A fine time to go 1s fr om now until De CE mbe r iv, whe n I c cial rates fi r acc ni ~ 
c ~~. = sp es ) ccommo 


dations are particularly attractive to your budget. Your Travel Agent has all the details. 
For colourfully illustrated brochures, please write Dept. P-11, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Development Board, 608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, $. $. NASSAU, Incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6 « From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, $. $. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami! 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (21/4 hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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Continued from Page 22 
to define railroad ties from, an altitude 
of 50,000 feet. 

The world’s earliest aerial photo- 
graph was taken by “Nadar” from a 
captive balloon over Paris at the Arc de 
Triomphe in 1858. The highest known 
photograph ever taken by man himself 
(as opposed to rocket photography, 
which is accomplished by instruments) 


was exposed from the balloon Explorer 


Il 


by Captain A. W. Stephens. In 1935, 


under the sponsorship of the National 
Geographic Society and the U.S. Army 
Air Corps, he shot a picture from a 
height of 72,395 feet over South Dakota, 
which shows an area larger than the 


St 


pi 


ate of Indiana (36,291 square miles). 
Pigeons are said to have overlap- 
ng sight which gives them pan- 





oramic wide-angle vision. The wid- 
est wide-angle lens can photograph 
the total horizon of 360 degrees, and 
with this lens a photograph of the 
five boroughs of New York City was 
taken in a single shot. 

The cat’s eyes, which can pene- 
trate relative darkness, correspond 
to the fastest lenses. Modern high- 
speed lenses made with radioactive 
rare-earth elements were the achieve- 
ments of Eastman-Kodak scientists 
to meet aerial-reconnaissance needs 
in World War II. Part of the secret 
was the use of $15,000 platinum 
bowls, instead of traditional ceramic 
bowls, in making the glass for the 
lenses. The German optical indus- 
try, in the postwar period, was 
granted a franchise under these 
Eastman-Kodak patents, and in 
1949 the Japanese industry asked 
the German producers for samples 
of the ultrafast lenses. Result: to- 
day one of the fastest lenses for con- 
sumer use is on Japan’s Nikon 
camera, which has a lens identifica- 
tion of f.1.1. 

Mathematically, the f.-stop num- 
ber is the focal length of the lens 
divided by the width of the lens at 
its widest opening. The lower the 


f.-number, the greater amount of 


light the lens will admit. But the lower 
the f-number, the less depth of field— 





that is, the zone of your picture 
within which all objects will be 
sharply reproduced will be extremely 
limited. Motion-picture cameras, 
though they have low f.-values, have 
more depth of field than still cam- 
eras. The fastest motion-picture 
camera, incidentally, is at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory. It ex- 
poses at the rate of 14.4 million frames 
a second, which is 96 exposures on 
35mm. film in 1/150,000 of a second. 

Lens interchangeability on a sin- 
gle basic camera began with studio 
and graphic-arts cameras. Bell & 
Howell installed interchangeable 
lenses in motion-picture cameras in 
1926, and not till the 1930's did 
Leica and Contax install them in 
their still cameras. Today, inter- 
changeable lenses come even with 
cigarette-package-sized miniature 
cameras. Ricoh has a tiny camera 
which can accommodate a telephoto 
lens. (Our ever-ready psychiatrist 
says that people interested in minia- 
tures of any kind are chary of reality 
and seek to reduce their environ- 
ment to tiny and therefore presum- 
ably more manageable proportions.) 

Lenses need light, no matter how 
fast. The brightest lamp in the world 
is the Mazda Type F.A.5 Flash 
Tube, which is produced by the 
British firm of Thomson-Houston. 








WEED ’em and FISH! © 


AIR TRAVELERS to Foreign Destinations 





Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
ear, with R-H Weed 
hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36HY 


SAVE to 40% TAX-FREE 
CIGARETTES, CIGARS 


Delivered to plane seat on flights from Idlewild. 
NOT weighed as baggage. Room 2119, Arrivals 
Bidg., Booth in Terminal” Bldg. For details, Write, 


Call oF Visit. WoriD TOBACCO CO., INC. 
& New York Internctional 
5273 


Jamaice 30, N. Y. OL 
Lovely Tahiti—flamboyant, sophisticated as 
a Gauguin canvas, is now just an overnight 
flight from Honolulu via South Pacific Air 
Lines Super Constellation. It’s a truly deluxe 
travel experience, with custom cabin appoint- 
ments and comforts both in First and Tourist 
Class, and gracious Polynesian hostess serv- 
ice. In addition, you will save hundreds of 
dollars, thousands of miles, over former 
Tahiti air service. 














Secksenvitie, Ark. 


now—a direct 
sky route 


TAHITI 


Fly with the Dollar Flag— 
Pioneer in Pacific Luxury Travel 








THIS IS THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL! 








Rat priced two-record album by America’s favorite symphony 
orchestra with renowned conductors, soloists, and chorus. 


Hollywood Bowl Symphony ‘Orchestra; conductors Newman, Rozsa, Dragon, 
and Slatkin; pianist Leonard Pennario, violinist Michael Rabin, and the 
Roger Wagner Chorale . . . all in one wonderful album ! 


Consider the exciting new vacation possibili- 
ties: Hawaiian-Tahitian Holidays . . . Tahiti 
on a South Seas or 'Round-the-World tour! 
For full information and reservations see 
your TRAVEL AGENT now! 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIR LINES 
A Scheduled, U.S. Certificated Air Line 


Warsaw Concerto, 1812 Overture, Chorus from Carmen, Sabre Dance, and 
Waltz of the Flowers are among the 17 favorite concert showpieces in Capi- 


tol’s “This Is The Hollywood Bowl!” 

This deluxe album includes two long-playing records 
and an illustrated booklet. Price (optional with dealer) 
is only $7.98 in monophonic version (ABO 8496), 
$9.98 in Full Dimensional Stereo (SABO 8496). 


311 California Street, San Francisco, California 








The Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, famed for its “Symphonies Under 


the Stars,” has recorded 30 Capitol albums in spacious, thrilling high fidelity. 
The varied list includes 25 albums available in stereo, such as these: 

Love Scenes (Puccini) ....Alfred Newman, cond. .........+.s0eesceeceeeees SP 8516 
The Magic Bow ..........+-. Felix Slatkin, cond. ..Michael Rabin, violin. .... SP 8510 
Sabre Dance . Aiteed Nowsnen, cand, oi. 6s .scebd vicctneeestabeons SP 8503 
Rhapsody Under the Stars ... Miklos Rozsa, cond. ..Leonard Pennario, piano. . SP 8494 
Starlight Waltzes ee gt CRE PN Cr 
Starlight Chorale .......... Roger Wagner, cond. . Reger Wagner Chorale. ... SP 8390 
Chopin by Starlight . ..Carmen Dragon, cond. . ..+. SP 8371 
Concertos Under the Stars. .Carmen Dragon, cond. . Lid Daneel, ylene. . SP 8326 





Stereo album numbers are shown. To order mono, omit “S”. 
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It yields a peak brightness-intensity 
of 1,000,000 candles per square inch 
for 1/25th of a second. The bright- 
ness of the sun is approximately 
800,000 candles per square inch. 


The future of photography is pos- 
sibly as bright as the Thomson- 
Houston lamp. Xerography, an elec- 
trostatic system of instant photog- 
raphy, has been developed. By this 
process a sheet of metal coated with 
nonconducting material is charged 
under a corona discharge wire. 
Where the light strikes this sheet the 
charge is negated in proportion to 
the intensity of light. Resinous pow- 
der is cascaded over the plate, and 
the excess is wiped off. The powder 
sticks in proportion to the amount 
of remaining electrical charge and 
the image is transferred from the 
plate to any piece of ordinary, un- 
sensitized paper, to make innumer- 
able instant prints. After the image 
is formed it is fused to the paper in 
an oven. The system is in wide use 
in industry, but its availability as a 
popular personal camera awaits a 
design that will compress its electri- 
cal equipment into the smallest pos- 
sible package. 

Dr. Edwin Land of the Polaroid 
Corporation has announced that his 
company’s research on instant color 
film is progressing; in Polaroid’s 
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laboratories, full-color prints are be- 
ing made directly from Polaroid 
cameras. 

The eventual future of home mo- 
tion-picture cameras seems to de- 
pend on developing an inexpensive 
variation of the present video tape 
which was created for the television 
industry. This makes possible the 
instant projection of motion pictures 
in color or black and white. 

Photographic plates are a basic 
tool of the nuclear physicist. What 
happens in a Wilson cloud chamber 
or in a bubble chamber can be re- 
corded for study only by photogra- 
phy. Our knowledge of cosmic rays 
has come largely from photographic 
evidence. Perhaps no other develop- 
ment of recent years has called at- 
tention to photography’s untapped 
potential as have the electronic com- 
puting systems. All the functions of 
photography: the recording, storage 





and retrieval of information are here 
brought into play in staggering ways. A 
computer is already translating Rus- 
sian into English. The information it 
must have to do this is provided on a 
twelve-inch disc where 60 million dis- 
crete bits of information have been 
transcribed by photography. Someday 
all known medical information will be 
stored photographically in a single 


place. A physician, faced with a rare 
disease, may be able to telephone this 
center and, within minutes, have the 
precise information out of all medical 
history needed to make his diagnosis. 
Much of the information about outer 
space will be obtained by photography. 
Rockets will, and do, carry automatic 
cameras with telephoto lenses and auto- 
matic processing equipment. Already 


the Russians have photographed the 
other side of the moon and transmitted 
the image back to earth by television. 
But by now we have grown so used to 
photography’s wonders that an achieve- 
ment of this magnitude seems less 
startling than did the sending of photo- 
graphs by wire or wireless when intro- 
duced just a relatively few years ago. 

THE END 
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THE PHABULOUS 





iE PE 
Model 2260 phonola Triple Source Stereo System 
with 5 speaker effect. Multi-channel high fidelity chassis with 
stacked amplifiers built as one. 30 to 20,000 CPS. Diamond needle 
Smoked grey, silver tweed leatherette covering. $149.95 
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PHASHIONABLE PHONOGRAPHS! 


PLLOLTLOLESL. introduces 
“NEW TRIPLE SOURCE STEREO SOUND 


F 


Triple J 
System has 6” bass speaker in main unit; 5%” speaker ime 
plus 134” whizzer cone in each remote. AM/FM radio. a 
Diamond needle. High Fidelity multi-channel amplifiers — eda 
dual channel, stacked as one, Two-tone grey with gold 
and French grey color bands. $179.95 


Your eyes are caressed with 
the emotional impact of 
their appearance—this is the 
new look of beauty! Your 
ears are embraced with the 
rapture of true tone repro- 
duction—this is the new 
sound of quality! Triple 
Source Stereo Sound—a 
Phonola exclusive—com- 
bined with the artful captur- 
ing of function in design 
create the big buys in phono- 
graphs for you. See them 
today—from $19.95 to 
$249.95 (prices vary slightly 
in some areas)—or write, 
we'll tell you where. 





Model 1460 Hhonola Triple Source Stereo Spea 


System plays all 4 speeds; turnover sapphire needles 
channel amplifiers in stacked channels built as one. Charcoal grey, 
off-white and golden glitter orange. $79.95 
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America’s Oldest Phonograph Maker Introduces The New Look of Beauty 
... The New Sound of Quality in Self-Contained Stereophonic Phonographs 
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send for complete details \T Waters Conley Company, Inc., Dept. H-96 














7 17 E. Chestnut Street + Chicago 11, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me complete 
details on the phabulous Phonola—and name of my nearest 
® dealer. 
Name. — 
Address —_ 
S a Ea ae 
Waters Conley Company, Inc., Chicago 11 ¢ America’s Oldest Phonograph Manufacturers Comments 
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PARIS IN A PERFUME 


..-TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 





imported from France 


OH 1A IA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Eau de Parfum, 

Eau de Parfum Mist Concentré, 
Bath Powder, each $5.00, plus tax. 


PARFUMS 


Cirka 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 





F ENE Mt. Greylock 


Dover Plains : 


| nyt 


Williams College : 
Chapin Hall, 

in the Georgian style, 
one af the old 

New England school’s 
newest buildings. 


Williamstown 





Albany and the Berkshires 


A three-day, 320-mile motor trip through an area 


offering Colonial history, good eating and seductive tranquillity 


by Hal Burton 


Last October, my wife and I de- 
cided to take a weekend motor tour 
which would be pleasing to the eye, 
the palate and the spirit. Looking 
over a map, we found that a circle 
tour beginning in Albany, New 
York, winding through the Berk- 
shires, past the Taconic Hills of New 
York and the undisturbed villages 
along the New York-Massachusetts 
border, and finishing up in Albany, 
would happily satisfy our needs. By 
sticking to back roads, we would see 
the East’s most spectacular fall 
foliage, dine in outstanding inns and 
enjoy a region rich in Colonial his- 
tory. Our budget was set at a maxi- 
mum of $50 a day, including ac- 
commodations, meals, admissions 
and automobile expenses. 

We selected the second weekend 
in October for our tour because, as 
a rule, that’s when the fall colors 
reach their peak. (By writing in ad- 
vance to the New England Coun- 
cil, Statler Building, Boston, you 
can get an accurate forecast of the 
best probable dates.) Our Friday 


morning began with a breakfast of 


shirred eggs, country ham and muf- 
fins at the Hotel Manger-De Witt 
Clinton in Albany, across the square 
from the Victorian state capitol. 
Then, in an affable mood, we drove 
through Albany, crossed the Hud- 
son River and were soon on Route 
2 in open country. 

Immediately the region recalled 
the paintings of Grandma Moses— 
not strange, since she lives at Eagle 
Bridge, New York, a few miles north. 
High meadows, dotted with cows, 
flowed down from abrupt little hill- 
tops to plantations of spruce and 
pine fianking the road. In the dis- 
tance we could see the Taconics, 
glowing dully with color. Suddenly, 
just beyond Petersburg, the road 
became semi-vertical. We ascended 
in sweeping switchbacks to the top 
of the Taconics and crossed the state 
line into Massachusetts. 

The transition was more than 
geographical. On the New York 
State slopes the mountains had been 
lumbered, cropped and eroded. 
They were carpeted in the muted 
reds and bronzes of a cutover forest. 
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On the Massachusetts slope, the 
older maples, towering over the road, 
were scarlet, the beech golden-yellow. 
Entering Williamstown, thirty-seven 
miles from Albany, was like entering 
a new country. 

Williamstown, founded in 1749, 
is the home of Williams College, one 
of New England’s outstanding men’s 
schools, and numbers among its 
residents Cole Porter, a prime spon- 
sor of the excellent Williamstown 
Summer Theater, and novelist James 
Gould Cozzens. The village is pre- 
served as a splendid example of 
Colonial New England, with the 
1772 House, on Route 2, and the re- 
stored home of Williams College’s 
first president, next to the Taconic 
Golf Club, typical of the local 
architecture. The tall-columned elms 
on the main street spray upward like 
fountains, and the Williams College 
buildings beneath them seem to have 
put roots into the ground. 

We wandered about the hilly 
campus, where a chapel in perpen- 
dicular Gothic, a white-spired Con- 
gregational Church modeled after 

Continued on Page 28 











IT HAS REACHED THE AGE OF GREATNESS 


Twelve long years have come and gone since this superb Scotch 9 ° 9 
Whisky started slowly aging in the wood. Liqueur Scotch of such 
mellow lightness—of such maturity —is rare. Don’t miss your chance 
to enjoy Bell’s “12,” when a bottle comes your way. It’s impressive! 


ROYAL VAT SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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The Cordial 
festure... 


Garnier offers 23 different 

taste-tempting cordials—all the popular varieties—mints, 

cacaos, fruit liqueurs, and fruit-flavored brandies. Garnier Liqueurs 
are made in America in accordance with P. Garnier’s original 

LET THIS SEAL BE YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY. 


French formulas. 
54-96 PROOFS —- PRODUCT OF U. S. A. IULIVS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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BRUSSELS 
Famous for its... 


Art Cities, Cathedrals, Beaches, 


Ardennes, Finest Cuisine 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Consult your 
travel agent or 


PO.564 
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Continued from Page 26 
Christopher Wren, and buildings 
ranging from Pilgrim Father to red- 
brick Victorian provide an architec- 
tural summation of Williams’s his- 
tory. At the other end of the village, 
backed by the mass of Mt. Greylock 
(altitude 3491 feet, highest in the 
state) we came upon the austerely 
modern Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute, housing one of the 
finest Renoir collections in the 
world, as well as outstanding paint- 
ings by Winslow Homer, Mary 
Cassatt, Toulouse-Lautrec, Monet, 
John Singer Sargent and Gilbert 
Stuart. 

The central gallery, with its glass 
ceiling, is a remarkable example of 
electronics. Batteries of photo-elec- 
tric cells respond to every passing 
cloud. Lights, hidden behind the 
glass, flick on or off with the chang- 
ing sky. Every picture enjoys un- 
altered illumination, regardless of 
the dullness or brightness of the day. 

Sated with art, we repaired for an 
inexpensive lunch to the white- 
clapboard Williams Inn: fresh- 
mushroom soup, lobster pie, a 
tossed salad and, for dessert, a New 
England tradition, hot Indian pud- 
ding with ice cream. 

Leaving Williamstown under an 


Mohawk Trail, built in 1764 as the 
first toll-free road in the United 
States—the original shunpike. For 
some miles we traveled in spiritual 
union with the pioneers, whocouldn’t 
have plotted a better route from 
which to view the flaming foliage. 
The sun was now high over Grey- 
lock, and at every ascending or de- 
scending curve there was a different 
view of shadowed valleys, multi- 
colored hills and a river far below. 
At one lookout point, oddly named 
Florida, we shared the scenery with 
a huge bronze elk, erected by the 
fraternal society to which he gave 
his name. 

We left the Mohawk Trail at a 
right turn into Savoy Mountain 
State Forest, with Tannery Falls 
tumbling creamily down, a short 
walk from the road. Mt. Greylock 
was our afternoon’s destination, so 
we continued south through the 
woods on Massachusetts 8. Our 
route up Greylock looked out past 
the Taconics to the bluish haze of 
the Hudson Valley. A spur led us 
to Stony Ledge, with a dizzy view 
down into the Hopper, a deep gulf 
blocked at its northern end by a 
rocky hill. The pioneers thought it 
resembled a grain-storage bin, and 
the analogy has never been chal. 
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Below Greylock’s summit we 
stopped at the World War I Me- 
morial Tower, from which we ad- 
mired the panorama of tiny villages, 
green meadows, radiant leaves and 
remote valleys of four states—Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York. The downhill road 
to the outskirts of North Adams 
carried us along the edge of pre- 
cipitous slopes, and finally back to 
Williamstown in the westering sun. 

After a drink at the Williams Inn, 
where we took a double room for the 
night ($14.25), we decided to sample 
the neighborhood cookery. It was 
an even choice between the 1896 
House or the Mill On The Floss, a 
few more miles down U.S. 7. The 
name of the latter won us over and 
the location high above a turbulent 
brook entranced us. 

We chose pdté de foie gras for our 
appetizer, and | followed this with 
estouffade de boeuf bourguignonne 
and crépes suzette; my wife with 
casserole of veal Marengo and 
créme caramel; an agreeably earthy 
Médoc complemented the main 
course. The bill: $12.75. 

It was quite dark and crisp out- 
side as we returned to Williams- 
town, but the village lights were 
warm and reassuring above a drift 
of new-fallen leaves. 











































































































































In the leisurely spirit of our tour 
we stayed in bed until nearly 9 A.M. 
the next morning, then went down 
to the dining room for flapjacks with 
Vermont maple syrup, a slab of 
country-cured ham and countless 
drafts of coffee. Ahead of us, the 
road maps indicated, lay the best of 
Colonial New England. 

The short trip south to Pittsfield 
was a succession of river-and-lake 
vistas, at the end of which lay Pitts- 
field’s City Hall Park, flanked by 
churches, the Berkshire Athenaeum 
and the Berkshire Museum of Nat- 
ural History and Art. At the Athe- 
naeum, we stopped briefly to inspect 
a memorial room dedicated to Pitts- 
field’s favorite son, Herman Melville. 
In the museum, two displays diverted 
us—a sledge used by Admiral Peary 
on his dash to the North Pole, and 
the original “‘one-hoss shay”’ of the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes poem. 

The Berkshires are compact and 
laced with good roads, so that al- 
most all our side trips turned into 
short circle tours. A map of our 
travels through them would look like 
a figure “8.” From Pittsfield, we 


dropped south a few miles to Lenox, 
where a short spin led us up to the 
green lawns and the open-sided 
orchestra shell of Tanglewood. Here, 
in summer, the Boston Symphony 
and some of the world’s finest artists 
make outdoor listening an adventure, 





Half a mile away, at Music Inn, there 
is a summer jazz festival, featuring such 
top performers as Duke Ellington, 
Mahalia Jackson and Louis Armstrong. 


Tanglewood, with its neighbors Lenox 
and Stockbridge, has a rich literary 
background. At a small red cottage 
near the festival grounds Nathaniel 
Hawthorne wrote The House of the 





Although primarily a music capital, 


Seven Gables. Herman Melville jour- 
neyed down from Pittsfield to join 
Hawthorne for long tramps through 
the birch woods. Edith Wharton fre- 
quently entertained Henry James at her 
home outside Lenox. Earlier, actress- 
authoress Fanny Kemble rocked con- 
servative Lenox when she decided to 
settle there. Longfellow was one of 
many celebrated callers. 


We continued on toward Becket, 
where at Jacob’s Pillow the ballet is 
exalted annually in a summer dance 
festival usually led by Ted Shawn and 
Martha Graham. Our next stop was 
the Crane Museum of Paper in Dalton. 
American banknote paper is made at 
a nearby Crane mill, and its various 
mutations are on display at the mu- 
seum. We studied an account book of 
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the Milton Paper Mill with an entry, 
dated 1776, showing that Paul Revere 
bought £26 worth of paper to be used 
as “money paper.” We conciuded that 
if this patriot needed “money paper” 
he must have needed it for a good 
reason. 

This brief circle excursion ended in 
Pittsfield, after which we turned south 

» Stockbridge. Once a playground for 





REDCAR ALE 


Vanderbilts and other members of the 
Four Hundred (whose mansions now 
house religious orders, nursing homes 
and art galleries), Stockbridge with its 
neighbors, Lenox and Lee, still em- 
bodies the elegance of summer-resort 
America. At the Mission House (25 
sents), where Jonathan Edwards once 
preached to the Indians, we walked 
through rooms filled with priceless 


antiques, none from a date later than 
1740, and at the nearby Berkshire Gar- 
den Center (free) we paused while my 
wife inspected a huge grouping of 
flower arrangements. We then headed 
down the Housatonic River for a back- 
country drive to Great Barrington, the 
beginning of our second sub-circle tour. 
This carried us east to West Otis, then 
north through the Tyringham Valley, 
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where Mark Twain used to summer. 
Surrounded by hills, set deep be- 
neath them in a meadowland bowl, 
Tyringham is easily the most un- 
spoiled valley in the Berkshires. 

We had one startled moment 
when we topped a rise to confront 
the face of a witch peering at us from 
the roof of a weird patchwork of 
architecture and colors. This was 
the Gingerbread House, built as a 
studio by Henry H. Kitson, sculptor 
of Lexington’s Minute Man. It is 
now a gallery of contemporary art. 

At Lee, we narrowly escaped the 
traffic of the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike, but we held to our shunpike 
route which carried us back to 
Stockbridge for the run south to the 
Connecticut line. The hills closed 
in on the Housatonic River, and we 
found ourselves driving down a val- 
ley filled with alternating patches of 
sunlight and shadow. It was now 
midafternoon, and long past lunch- 
time. A slight detour at Canaan, 
Connecticut, carried us to the White 
Hart Inn at Salisbury. Here we sat 
down to a typical country meal pre- 
pared with loving care—turkey soup, 
delicately roasted pork with escal- 
loped potatoes, a tomato-and-lettuce 
salad, spiced apples and other condi- 
ments, topped by pumpkin pie and 
coffee. 

The same road took us on to 
Lakeville, where Hotchkiss Acad- 
emy cares for the minds and bodies 
of Social Register sons. A short 
swing south brought us to Lime 
Rock. The valley floor echoed with 
the roar of sports cars, tuning up 
for a forthcoming race on the Lime 
Rock course, regarded as the best 
of its kind in the country. We resisted 
the temptation to enter our sporty, 
but aging, station wagon, for we had 
a covered bridge in mind. 

Ten miles farther on we came to 
West Cornwall Bridge, trussed and 
timbered by the pioneers, painted 
barn-red, and still sturdy enough for 
cars to cross. Years ago, when the 
spring waters were high, I used to 
launch my foldboat just above, 
shoot down between the piers where 
the water foams in great billows, and 
ride the rapids to Kent. On an occa- 
sional autumn evening, the bridge is 
roped off, a caller and fiddlers ap- 
pear, and the planking vibrates to 
the rhythm of a square dance. 

It was dusk when we reached 
Kent. A crew from Kent School, 
with a cassocked Episcopal priest 
calling instructions from the shore, 
was stroking its way down calmer 
waters as we crossed the Housatonic 
again. We made our way south 
through the darkness to a point just 
below Dover Plains, N.Y., where we 
found our overnight destination, the 
Old Drovers Inn. 








Shortly after the Revolution 
the Old Drovers offered food 
and lodging to the cattlemen 
who used to drive their herds 
from the Housatonic to mar- 
ket at Poughkeepsie; the inn 
and its guests are considerably 
more elegant nowadays. In 
fact, it represented the one 
splurge of our tour. Hunters 
in pink coats and gleaming 
boots, fresh from pursuing a 
fox over the Dutchess County 
hills, clattered in to the bar as 
we registered and went up to 
our room ($20). 

A fire crackled on the hearth 
and cast shadows on the hewn 
beams overhead as we rang 
for cocktails and relaxed be- 
fore going down to the bar and 
dining room. That installation, 
in the cellar, had smoky beams, 
a huge fireplace banked with 
logs of apple wood, and a 
menu displayed on a hanging 
Sheet of cloth. For dinner, my 
wife chose the Cheddar soup(a 
delectable use of this cheese), 
sea scallops baked in white 
wine and a deep-dish English 
apple tart. I selected the green- 
turtle consommé and a house 
specialty, curried chicken; for 
dessert, meringue glacé. We 
shared a tossed salad and a 
half bottle of Tavel Chapoutier 
1953 ($23). The fire in our 
bedroom was a mass of glow- 
ing embers as we flung open 
the casements to breathe in the 
icy air and then crawled be- 
neath the down coverlets. 


Breakfast in bed, with an- 
other fire to take the chill off 
the room, consisted of blue- 
berry pancakes drenched in 
maple syrup and a restorative 
pot of coffee. Then, leaving 
the Old Drovers, we started on 
the home stretch, driving 
through rolling meadows where 
gentlemen farmers ride to 
hounds and the yapping of 
beagles is loud on the ear. We 
passed a succession of agree- 
able towns—Dover Plains, 
Amenia and Millerton, with 
the Taconics growing higher 
off to our right. At Copake 
Falls we swung off briefly to 
visit Bash-Bish Falls, a creamy 
torrent of water plunging down 
from the top of the Taconics. 
It has the customary ghost of 
a lovesick Indian maiden who 
plunged to her death over the 
cliffs, but she failed to put in 
an appearance for us. 

At Austerlitz we found the 
hilltop farm where Edna St. 
Vincent Millay lived out the 


last lonely days of her life. Calling time 
on our driving, we stretched our legs 
with a walk over the same fields she used 
to wander. A flawless blue sky stretched 
overhead. The sun was warm, but there 
was a hint of winter in the air. We were 
within twenty-five miles of the busy 





Hudson River Valley by highway, but 
seemingly remote enough to be in north- 
ernmost New England. The turnpikes 
have siphoned all traffic from this back 
country. 

The crisp air and the mild exercise had 
given us a raging appetite, so we crossed 


the Berkshire Thruway, turned off Route 
22 and went west several miles on Route 
295 to Queechy Lake, where Les Pyrenées 
offers some of the best French cuisine 
outside New York City (closed Tues- 
days). Posters of France looked down 
from the walls and red-checked 
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tablecloths and gaily colored banquettes 
put us in a festive mood. My wife chose 
coquille St.-Jacques, sweetbreads sous 
cloche and petits gateaux. | began with 
escargots, then had a tender leg of lamb 
with a hint of garlic, a salad garnished 
with fines herbes, and creme briilée. A 
rich St. Emilion, and with the coffee a 
sip of Armagnac, completed a distin- 
guished meal. With cocktails, $15.75. 


This gustatory interlude prepared us 
for immersion in quite another culture, 
that of the Shakers. These celibate la- 
dies and gentlemen, who prolonged 
their line by adopting children, were 
first established at New Lebanon, New 
York, in 1774. Because of the rule of 
celibacy, they have long since vanished 
from the area, but their works remain— 
remarkable furniture, 


chanical gadgets, homemade drugs and 
“Shaker cloaks,” once worn by the fine 
ladies of Paris and New York. 

By continuing to East Chatham and 
watching closely for signs, we found 
the Shaker Museum ($1.00), established 
at nearby Old Chatham ten years ago 
by John Williams, a retired New York 
broker. Six buildings, hooked together, continue through Chatham Center 
house thirteen galleries andafascinating to Valatie and then down to the t 
ee quiet old town of Kinderhook, 

4 where Martin Van Buren lived as a 
boy. Among the pink brick houses 
lining the tranquil streets is the Var. 
Schaack Mansion where “Gentle- 
man Johnny” Burgoyne was put up 
overnight while a prisoner of war 
after the Battle of Saratoga. The 
House of History, with its wrought- 
iron window screens and graceful 
staircase, is open to the public as an 
unusual example of colonial déco: 
(50 cents). 

We stopped briefly at the Village 
Blacksmith Shop, where hunters 
still bring their horses to be shod, 
and again at Finkle’s General Store 
to buy some sharp country cheese 
before making a foot tour of this old 
village. At the Old Kinderhook 
Cemetery we silently observed the 
grave of President Martin Van 
Buren. It was a pleasant return to the 
past, with no roar of traffic and no 
souvenir shops to shatter the illusion. 

Kinderhook and Chatham are in 
the most flourishing hunt country of . 
the East. The Old Chatham Hunt 
still tramps the meadows with the 
hounds baying ahead in pursuit of ‘ 
the rabbit. The Old Chatham Foot 
Beagles, with Mrs. Henry S. Gam- 
mack of Kinderhook as Master of 
Hounds, welcomes visitors. We re- 
gretted we hadn’t come earlier on a 
Sunday afternoon so we could walk 
over the fields, following the hounds 
and breathing in the cold autumn 
air. 

Our route back to Albany along 
the old Post Road, covered only a 
handful of miles but left us in a re- 
ceptive mood for dinner at Keeler’s, 

a no-nonsense steak-and-sea-food 
restaurant with gourmet overtones. 
Here, cheek by jowl with state poli- 
ticians, we concentrated on hearty 
eating—cherrystone clams, pink and 
tiny, and a mixed grill with baked 
potato and coffee for me; a shrimp 
cocktail, beef-and-kidney stew, 
braised celery and tea for my wife; 
with the meal wenta Clos de Vougeot. 
The total: $11, including a cocktail. : 

As we left the restaurant, we 

agreed we had taken a sparkling 


collection of Shaker memorabilia 
including the first wheel-driven wash- 
ing machines and the first flat brooms 
used in America. The museum is a 
pleasant excursion into the past, and 
an inspiration to furniture designers 
as well as do-it-yourselfers. 

This taste of history inspired us to 


unusual me- 
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scrubs, scours, double rinses and dries 
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can put dishes in at random—they can’t block 
Z-Arm’s deluge. And, it holds 14 full place set- 
tings — more than any other dishwasher. And, its 
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320-mile trip, one that left us rested 
but pleased by a blend of good food, 
history and bright foliage, and for a 
reasonable outlay of a shade under 
$150. Shunpiking, we concluded, 
pays a big dividend over and above 


what you save in tolls. THE END 





That winding key you've been seeing on 
some VWs is not standard equipment. 

It's put there by proud Volkswagen owners, 
who go around telling their friends they get 
40 miles on one winding. 

That isn't quite true. 

The correct figure is about 32 miles 
(regular driving), and it requires one gallon 
of gas. 


It isn't so. 


Otherwise, the winder gives you a pretty 
good idea of how economical it is to own 
and operate a Volkswagen. 

The VW engine in the rear is air-cooled. 


‘No water to boil over or freeze. No anti- 


freeze. No radiator expenses. No radiator. 

Engine friction is so low that top speed 
and cruising speed are one and the same. A 
Volkswagen can run wide-open all day long 





without running up a repair bill. And it uses 
practically no oil between changes. 

A VW costs $1,565* including heater. 
Leatherette upholstery is optional, and so 
are white walls, side view mirror and radio. 

Outside of that, we can't think of 
anything else you might want. 

Except possibly that winding 
key. 








JOURNEY THROUGH 


WALES is a country of mountains and lakes, of incredibly green 
vales and plateaus, of tranquil glens and carbon gulches, of castles 
ruined, stumpy and monstrous. It is Druid-haunted and music-oriented, 
with a people of dour levity and a language of tongue-twisting beauty. 
MUSIC and dancing, the double heart of the Welsh character. 
Framed in the strings of a Celtic harp (opposite page), a group in folk 
dress stomp to the beat of clog dancing in a place called Eryri, Abode 
of Eagles. Mt. Snowdon, Wales’ highest (3560 feet), bulks above them. 
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WALES 


by Gwvn Thomas 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED J. MAROON 


® 1 don't belittle those wonderful piles of rock and earth, the 
queen mountains of the globe, the Everests and Kilimanjaros, 
that sit quietly just under the sun and stare down at you with those 
great icy eyes. | even respect those lads who load up with ropes 
and cleated shoes and go gasping to the peak of Everest or Kih- 
manjaro, flanked by Sherpas, veris and lecture agents. But I have a 
South Wales view of mountains. | want them of a size I can live on 
and walk on. We have them in Glamorgan. One after another, 
small, smooth ranges of classic line, shortish and utterly accessi- 
ble, like the dark, exuberant Celts who fiddle about at their feet. 
Llanwonno, the Bwich, Rhigos, Mynydd Smilog. And across the 
broad serene plateau of each run paths of springy grass, fern-lined 
avenues of profound tranquillity. To me this is the most precious 
part of Wales. 

Some people would regard this view as surprising or even per- 
verse: so, for their sake, let’s move westward out of Cardiff, in the 
southeastern corner of Wales. (We Welshmen are most at ease 
when heading west. Something in the east must have scalded us 
pretty badly in the far past.) At Culverhouse Cross the road lifts as 
dramatically as a beckoning hand seen in great loneliness and 
through a doorway of elms we reach the Vale of Glamorgan. As a 
boy I thought that nothing could excel the view of the Vale’s pat- 
terned fields which we had from the highest ridges of the Rhondda, 
to the north, but knowing now the richness of lane and village in 
the Vale itself | cancel that childhood notion. Llantrisant, Llan- 
carfan, Llanblethian, Llanbethery. | would wish no sweeter litany 
for my lips. (I was going to say Llitany for my Llips. The “II” in 
Welsh is one of the most diabolical sounds to produce; imagine 
the air leaking from a tire with a lisping sound and you have it. 
Lian means simply church. Wales teems Continued on Page 36 
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( {i RPHILI } Castle, a je w miles 


northeast of Cardiff, the second largest 


in Brita lt dates from the 13th Century 


nd is Wales’ best example of medieval 
miitlary archil fur {mong those who 
hesieved it is) nGiyvndwi 1 medieva 
unpowde! ot pu d the tower on the 
extreme rivi 1 feet out of plumb 
Continued from Page 34 with temples 
Rarely has the earth known such an explo 
sion of pious stone. Saints have sprung 


ike grass in the iles of this land of incred- 


— 


ble greens.) 


M favorite am e these mellow, time 
stuffed morsels is Llancartfan. It was one of 
the great monastic settlements of the ea 


Middle Aves if i know my Sout Wales 
probably broke up over some dispute about 
singing, maybe some wrangle with Pope 
Gregory about the q ility of his Chant. And 
even now you can imagine some holy scholar, 


in flight from worldliness, an academic feud 


ora platoon of Vikings, pausing on the lip 
of the lovely glen and saying, “This is it. My 


h 


!! me this is the place I 


legs and my heart te! 

will rest here and stay here.’ Some years ago 

they found the remains of a monk who had 

been walled up there. Whether because of 

some unorthodoxy or because he was too 
cael 


siow to get out of the way, or too polite to 


tell the mason to stop, is still debated in the 
taproom of the Fox and Hounds, particu 
larly there because from behind his curtain 
of stone the monk had been staring straight 


at the door of the tavern a long, long time 


How best to cross South Wales? It « 


e 
pends on how interested you are in people 
If people bother you, the way must lie across 
the range of the Brecon Beacons toward the 
hills of Cardiganshire, via Rhayader 
Rhayader is a small, ancient market town, a 
hub of the vast green tranquillity of mid- 


Wales, a complex of cozy taverns in front of 


which stand imn le groups of wise-look 
t 

ing met The viscom operates on snort 

concentrated s and ts never dented. In 

one o! th € is a Drief history of 


transport in that area. We learn that in 1830 


it took a coach-w four twelve hours to do 
the twenty-six es from Rhayader to Dev 
il’s Bridge Ponde y the jerky deviousness 


of much public transport in Wales today 
this almost sounds like a boast 

There is a bed | Rhayader in whicl 
George Borrow slept All the places where 
George Borrow Slept in this part of Wales 
add up to a fair-sized coma. Near Aber- 
ystwyth is a pub which is actually called the 
George Borrow. He must have died there. | 
first knew Rhavader when I was nineteen. | 


| 


lunched there on a perfect June afternoon 
on fresh crumpets and cider. My memories 
of that day are as fresh as those crumpets 


were then and I am still using the same 
brand of indigestion pills 

Sheoting west from Rhayader is the Elan 
Valley water works, man-made but exception- 
ally good to look at. Wales is full of these 
vast reservoirs meant to keep the great mid- 


land cities Continued on Page 38 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. Student mountaineers at- 
tempt to scale craggy Mt. Tryfan (3010 feet), near Snowdon, in 
the world’s finest climbing region. The peak was used for prac- 
tice by Edmund Hillary and team before they stormed Everest. 
FISHING. On the River Teifi, in West Wales (opposite), 


William Jones personifies a dying art—catching salmon by cor- 


acle, a boat made by stretching tarred animal skins over hoops of 


ash or willow. The stone corn mill-dates from Cromwell’s time. 
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Continued from Page 36 of England 
moist. There are so many of them one won- 
ders whether the great midland cities could 
not be persuaded to take the rain direct. Vil- 
lages have often been flooded to make possi- 
ble this apotheosis of piped water. There is a 
nice link between the Elan Valley and the 
English Romantic tradition. Shelley on one 
of his innumerable love-racked escapades 
came to live in a village in the valley. The val- 
ley and the village are now under several 
fathoms of water, which is a typically English 
way of dealing with the Romantic tradition. 
Flood it. English cities seem to need so many 
reservoirs in Wales I can see the day when 
we Welsh will all be standing on hilltops, the 
stored water lapping at our feet, cursing the 
English and their vampirical gullets which 
drain away our every shower almost before 
it touches ground. 

This is why we eagerly admit as many 
atomic-power stations as possible. These 
outfits have little charm, and as a people we 
pass weekly resolutions urging mankind to 
leave nature alone with her secrets, but these 
stations might persuade the Saxon hydro- 
maniacs to leave parts of our territory dry. 


The more southerly route is a different 
affair but every bit as desirable. A more alive 
and forthcoming region you will never find. 
(Like an Eskimo village when the sun shines 
and the hunting is good, but we sing in tune 
as well.) The spot on the Glamorgan coast 
to which | am most constantly drawn is 
Southerndown. On its clifftop it has an up- 
swinging wave of turf that can lay a kind of 
tranquillity on every burning nerve. Dun- 
raven Castle stands near by, with the sea in 
front of it. At one time wrecking, the luring 
of ships on to the rocks, was a top activity 
here. The inhabitants assembled with lan- 
terns so often and so regularly on the cliffs 
that ships came to rely on them, and they 
were taken over eventually by the authori- 
ties as being cheaper to run than a lighthouse. 

The stretch of country between Margam 
Mountain and Porthcawl is of a brooding 
loveliness. Kenfig Pool is there in the middle 
of the dunes. This pool was popularly 
claimed to be fabulously deep and on its bed 
an ancient city sunk for some wickedness or 
sin of pride. The legend made us happy. 
Some of us liked it because wickedness has 
not done so well in the zone since the big 
religious revivals. The people of Kenfig liked 
it because being sunk out of sight was one 
trouble that hadn’t happened to them yet. 
But during the war an engineer came to live 
at Kenfig. He was a disputatious and sar- 
donic man. One night, to rile his companions 
in the tavern, he rowed out to the middle of 
the pool and started probing. He found the 
maximum depth of the pool to be about 
eleven feet. He left Kenfig just the length of 
a measuring rod ahead of the sheriff and a 
baying mob. Myths are meant to be left 
alone. 

Beyond Swansea you have the authentic 
Welsh heartland. There is a Semitic strength 
in the faces of the women and a fierce confi- 
dence in the eyes of the men, who hold enor- 
mous reservations about the conventions 
and laws that slip so smoothly down the gul- 
let in other places. Go down to the Gower 
peninsula, a stretch of still and lovely places. 
Go down from Llandovery to Laugharne. 
(In Llandovery I actually went to sleep read- 
ing George Borrow in the room where 
George Borrow slept.) In Laugharne you 


have a town of almost defiant calmness. 
Time in the quiet streets seems washed and 
harmless. There is a dead castle and a dead 
poet. On the slope above the hill, in the mos, 
Gothic churchyard I have ever seen, is the 
grave of Dylan Thomas, the sad, wild and 
wasted boyo, our archetypal talker and 
thinker. 

In Laugharne I met a man who for fifteen 
years had been trying to arrange a meeting 
with Dylan. But Dylan’s movements were as 
bewildering as his metaphors, and the pil- 
grim had never caught up with him. It was a 
dreary day; the drizzle was coming up from 
the estuary. The man stood by the grave, 
quite alone, and spoke out the lines of Dylan: 


Too late in the wrong rain 
They come together whom their love parted. 


And all of a sudden the day’s dreariness had 
gone. Anybody who can change the quality 
of rain from beyond the grave is an outsize 
in poets. 

The journey from Carmarthen to Aber- 
ystwyth by train is one of the most reposeful 
stretches of railed track on earth. It has a 
calm so utter it would baffle a saint of quiet- 
ness. -There are hiil prospects that exhaust 
every kind of mental music, and all around 
a sense of a nature left unhurt and ungrudg- 
ing. This is famous honey country. The rail- 
way company has a contract with the bees. 
The bees do not molest the passengers or try 
to scrounge free rides. The trains in return 
do not disturb the pollen. 

At the salmon-heavy mouth of the Teifi is 
Cardigan Town. While charged with social 
vitality and charm for those who know it, it 
is no pleasure dome. But leading out of the 
town is a road of rare enchantment. The 
road dips and rises, articulately almost, as if 
warning you to expect something. At the 
top of the rise you gasp. Before you is the 
estuary of the Teifi, and the great promon- 
tories on either side, if the season be right, 
are two loud cries of yellow under the wild 
and muscular beauty of the flowering gorse. 

The mind and eyes get the same kind of 
lift at the first view of Tenby, as you sweep 
around the last bend of the road from the 
north. The tavern doors nod to you in apol- 
ogy for the Sabbath closure. It is as if the 
prickly edges of the Welsh conscience had 
been shaved smooth by the Mediterranean 
blue of its waters. On Caldey Island just off 
the coast is a monastery. At the sight of it I 
felt the only recorded impulse in my life to 
be a monk. 


It is a fair bet that if you mention Wales 
outside Wales, some, true to the tradition of 
the Romantic dreamers and escapers, 
would think of the mountains. It would not 
be a bad thought at that. Between Anglesey 
and the valley of the Taff the ice age did 
some of its subtlest bits of squeezing and 
molding. Others, hearing Wales named, might 
snarl at the Welsh Sunday. And with reason, 
for this effort to bring us chastened and calm 
from Saturday to Monday is as confused and 
dispiriting a slap at sin as self-righteousness 
will ever record. The snarlers will remember 
lurching on a Sunday over into the Cambrian 
fringe from England, where the Sabbath is a 
more limber affair altogether, and finding 
malt outlawed and the bistros padlocked. 

True, there are ways of getting a drink on 
the Seventh Day if you happen to fiad the 
last hours of Continued on Page 40 














TOWN AND CASTLE of Conway, 
in northernmost Wales near the Irish Sea. 
The castle, the legacy of Edward I, was 
begun in 1285 ; it has eight towers and cur- 
tain walls fifteen feet thick, and extends 400 
feet at its greatest length. Enclosing the 
townare remarkably preserved walls, thirty 
feet high, formerly a part of the castle. 
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Continued from Page 38 the week a 
dry sort of drag, but this calls for hotel resi- 
dence, or membership in a club. Of these clubs 
we have a fantastic mixture. All the political 
parties have them. The Armed Forces e 
them. And if you happen to have come 
through life untouched by politics or war all 
you have to do is find twenty-five people, 
make an application, find premises and you 
have your club, com te with bar. So if in 
Wales you see twenty-four people standing 
around looking expectant and thirsty, join 
them. They will have been waiting for you. 
You might also get special training in the 
types of knock that will bring an answer at 
the back door of the more irreverent and 
pliable type of licensed house. In North 
Wales, a canny area, they have devised a 
functional brand of high-crowned bowler 
hat to slip over a pint pot if the law should 
call during a Sunday session. Tourists who 
have been stung by this kind of restriction 
will be ready, on this sort of evidence, to de- 
nounce us as a tribe of conniving humbugs, 
and only a minority of militant troglodytes 
will say that they are not near the truth. 
But for the great majority, Wales will con- 
note castles. We have a lot of them and most 


of them merit a long look. Th. Normans put 


a great stone rump down on us, for we were 
a restless lot, always ready to come storming 
out of the hills to break our teeth and hearts 
against the nearest English bastion. It only 
took someone with a strong, buzzing Nor- 
man name like Fitzhugh or Fitzherbert to 
build a protective wall and in less time than 
it takes to shout “ Ymi/aen” (forward) that 
wall was either wrapped around the neck of 
Fitzhugh or was being warmed by our bod- 
ies. But some of the stone stuck, and the 
castles rose in a land of scurrying, whisper- 
ing, frowning folk who led vestigial lives in 
the distant hills until an Owen Glyndwr or 
a Prince Llewelyn or some other Welsh 
leader sang out once more and raised the 
banners for yet another bloody fling. 

It is curious how fresh and immediate this 
ancient stuff can sometimes be, especially in 
those northern ranges where the body of the 
land has come down from the Middle Ages 
virtually unchanged. Drive from the castle 
of Harlech to Machynlleth and time and 
again the hillsides seem to stir once more 
with the hosts of fierce, dark-faced men on 
their way to join their leader for a last rais- 
ing of fists against the inclosing trap of Eng- 
lish brain and muscle. The English trained 
on us. By the time they had us reeling wall- 
eyed around Snowdon and asking for the 
sponge in both languages, they were ready 
for Scotland, Ireland and Patrick Henry. 

Owen Glyndwr died about 1415, a fugi- 
tive, unwilling Continued on Page 42 
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NOBILIT Y. The Seventh Marquess of Anglesey stands in the 
Gothic hall of his 18th Century country house, on the Isle of 
inglesey, behind some glittering honors of the First Marquess, 
who fought at Waterloo. Among them, the Order of the Garter. 
COMMONERS. Townfolk of Solva (opposite), in south- 


western Wales, enjoy a prelunch nip at the Mariners, a 200-year- 


ld inn. Solva, settled by Norsemen and once a busy fishing port, 


s a 20th Century idyl, an antique town dreaming of lost glory. 
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Continued from Page 40 to face the 
firm but gentlemanly gibbet he might have 
expected from his pursuers. That was an un- 
fair fate for the most dynamic leader of a peo- 
ple who derive such a strange enjoy ment 
from funerals. We are not necrophiles but we 
tend to enjoy a public and dramatic release of 
compassion. And such ceremonies, with their 
mingling of the irreducibly private with the 
totally universal, give us a chance to talk at 
length. That we love. Reticence is the thing 
we really want to bury. Even our national 
emblematic vegetable, the leek, has a kind of 
vocal pungency about it. 

An anatomy of Welsh castles would be 
fascinating to compile. Time and malice 
move at variable tempi. Some of the castles 
still stand, largely intact, significantly mon- 
strous. The queen of them is Caernarvon in 
the northwest, and it still has a tenuous 
function in our contemporary political scene; 
each new Prince of Wales is proclaimed in 
its courtyard. Edward the First, who set an 
all-time record for killing Welshmen, insti- 
tuted this solemn act in 1301 as part of the 
long process of saying he was sorry to have 
cut down so drastically on the singing, which 
even then was our favorite way of drying out 
after wars and monsoons. The ceremonial 
proclamation robes, last worn in 1911 by the 
now Duke of Windsor, are to be seen in the 
National Museum of Wales in Cardiff. They 
are a masterwork in crimson velvet and er- 
mine, a fair sight for the eyes of a nation so 
stubbornly prone to the wearing of blue 
serge. Soon, when Prince ¢ ‘harles will be ad- 
mitted to his domain, the arrogant old pile 
at Caernarvon will become again a vast cup 
of heraldry and fanfare. 

Caerphilly, in the south, balances Caer- 
narvon like a massive book end. Its fabric 
dies, but slowly and with an almost audible 
defiance. The analogy is quite accurate. 
When you look at one of its towers that has 
broken away and now stands poised in 
half-collapse, you get an acute impression 
of labored, painful breathing. As you run 
your fingers over the inner bones ‘of those 
stricken walls you have a rough digest of 
man’s obdurate disunity. With people will- 
ing to take all that trouble to keep other 
people out, one guesses that man’s progress 
has very largely been an exchange of caves. 

The outer walls at Caerphilly bulge as if 
bursting with boredom at having to hang 
around so long. The lines of the great ban- 
queting hall are superb and make one itch 
with misery that the authorities have not at- 
tempted a complete repair of this master- 
piece of medieval racketeering. Owen 
Glyndwr started smashing the place up five 
hundred years ago, and in our time only a 
modest intervention by the Bute family and 
the Ministry of Works has prevented its 
utter dissolution. Two masons are in per- 


petual residence doing fragmentary bits of 


conservation, and it is said that these two 
artisans chiseling away in their self-elected 
Bastille have become totally Norman in 
their responses; when they come down at 
day’s end, crazed by loneliness and thirst 
for their evening pint, they look contuma- 
ciously at the townsmen, 

To celebrate the Empire Games a couple 
of years ago, an attempt was made “to re- 
plenish the ancient water defences,” which 
is Caerphilly for filling the old moat. The 
water, on which desultory bits of boating 
and fishing take place, has a dull, lost look 
about it, as if failing to see the point of all 


this antiquarian archness. But it is a memo- 
rable and potently evocative survival all the 
same. Stand on the keep and stare at the 
surrounding hills, once alive with outraged 
and murderous bowmen edging in at night- 
fall on their tough, bandy legs, and you taste 
all the psychoses of siege and alienness. 

On my last visit there a small boy was 
playing on one of the wall walks. His fancy 
was sunk deep in some Ivanhoe dream as he 
fired nonstop through the arrow slits, mak- 
ing with his mouth the zing of his invisible 
arrows. Then either he remembered some 
chore or his dream ran out of fuel. He called 
down to « man who was standing below, his 
eyes fixed on the West Gate to the Outer 
Ward. “Hey, mister, what’s the time?” 

The man looked startled and pulled him- 
self slowly from his own well-furnished rev- 
erie. He asked, ““What sort of question is 
that to ask in a place like this?” 

The boy said, “Sorry,” as if he saw the 
man’s point, whole and clear and sad. 


The great majority of our castles were 
small affairs, easily kicked over and flat- 
tened. You can see them, whittled stumps, 
ivied little humps huddled in the middle of a 
wandering suburb or yielding to a cape of 
weeds on the edge of some utterly static 
hamlet—the drawn teeth of what was once 
as brazen a grin as the world has ever known, 
the clanking dominion of the potent hooli- 
gans who came out of the mists of the north 
to get warm and to make the world their 
parish. 

No one bothers to sweep up these minute 
ruins. If anyone dared bulldoze them there 
would be a howl right through the land. 
Like junk in the attic they seem to help us 
preserve our frail sense of integrity. Alien 
and hostile as these forts have been in our 
national imagination, they are now part of 
our flesh, and we derive some sort of conso- 
lation from the elephantine thickness our 
conquerors thought fit to give their defenses. 
Sometimes a large part of the fabric has been 
carted away by peasants in need of building 
material and only too delighted to cock a 
snook at their vanished overlords, as part of 
the historical process that culminated with 
Cromwell. 

No man has ever brushed off a nation’s 
past with as violent a contempt as Cromwell. 
He leveled the castles as if he saw them as 
galling obstructions in the innards of man’s 
experience. As a rubble-maker he was almost 
in the same class as our own gentle astro- 
militarists in their quiet research rooms. 
You will see scores of his demolition jobs 
now nestling on the very lip of oblivion. 
Often they discharge pleasantly humdrum 
little functions, like serving to limit the 
range of some citizen’s chicken run or vege- 
table patch. From the base of a crumbling 
corner tower an indifferent hand throws 
maize or fertilizer where once a lover might 
have put his case with lute and aubade, and 
given the choice most people would still take 
eggs and potatoes. These squalid demotions 
from grace make a nice tickle on the nerve 
ends. On however sublime a level you may 
think you are communing with your soul, 
your passions or the universe, there is always 
some patient keeper of chickens or potatoes 
waiting for you to shut up or move on. 

And between the great stranded petrifacts 
like Caernarvon and the moldering toe bones 
of ancient glory like Penmark, near Cardiff, 
you have a Continued on Page 44 
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POET’S CORNER. “Dylan’s Walk,” former signposts, 
marks Dylan Thomas’ house at Laugharne, South Wales. Here 
the poet, in a haunting image, “sang in my chains like the sea,” 
creating Under Milk Wood and other lyrical masterpieces. 


TUDOR TOMBS. Under a canopy in fleurs-de-lis (opposite), 


in the church of Penmynydd, Isle of Anglesey, lie the remains of 


Gronw Tudcr and his wife Myfanwy, descended from Wales’ great- 
est dynasty, the Princes of Gwynedd, and related to Henry VII. 
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Continued from Page 42 few castles 
that have bustled up right into our own times 
with a picaresque vigor. In the 1930's 
William Randolph Hearst, who took up al- 
most as many castles as Cromwell put down, 
moved into St. Donat’s on the Glamorgan 
coast looking out over the Tusker Rock, a 
tigerish reef that still chews up an astonish- 
ingnumber of craft yearly. Hearst hada beauti- 
ful cadence of gardens dropping down to the 
sea. He made a swimming pool out of the 
bare rock and did a fine job of sealing this 
part of the coast from the natives. If the 
latter failed to get the point from the many 
walls and hedges he put up, he had two 17th 
Century cannon mounted and polished to 
look as if they meant business. We recalled 
Fitzhugh and Fitzherbert and stayed clear. 
According to the legend that Hearst swiftly 
knit around him, the swimming pool had a 
glass bottom below which there was a 
chamber where the inquisitive sybarites 
could sit, cricking their necks. 

Hearst built himself a snug little fief. The 
adjoining ancient town of Llantwit Major 
still lives in a nervous thrill of vicarious 
raffishness when they recall the parties that 
came whooping into the Swan, the Globe, 
the White Hart from the castle. Llantwit in 
the 4th and Sth Centuries was one of the 
world’s most eminent centers of learning. 
Princes came here from every corner of 
Europe to sit at the feet of the early school- 
men. Today Llantwit is intellectually one of 
the least ambitious centers in the Western 
world. If princes came they would come only 
to sit or to play darts, and if you ask any of 
the citizens for their proudest moments you 
will probably have pointed out to you some 
elder who saw Clark Gable or Marion Da- 
vies plain when, with a platoon of fellow 
revelers, they kicked up the biggest rumpus 
in the little town since the Danes last stormed 
up the beach in the 8th Century. 

I myself have been in St. Donat’s only 
twice. The first time was as a junior handler 
of sheet music to a noted male choir in the 
neighborhood. Hearst was giving a stu- 
pendous party, of which one of the guests 
was that other ambivalent moralist, Lloyd 
George. He wanted to throw in something 
truly antiquarian short of shooting a couple 
of natives from the cannon. He had the 
choristers done up in white sheets to look 
like Druids and ordered them to shuffle 
through a grove of trees singing Welsh airs. 
I was not a singer but I qualified for a white 
sheet. I have a memory of the moonlight in 
that grove and of thinking that Hearst had 
probably paid for a few extra beams. I recall 
finding myself more than once face down in 
that rich turf because I kept tripping over 
my robe, which had been made for a Druid 
four feet taller than myself. And notable as 
we turned the last corner of the grove was 
the sudden vision of golden repletion that 
burst forth from Hearst’s lighted fortress. | 
have never felt properly oriented since. 

The second occasion was a recent “‘open 
day” when admission charges went to the 
local church fund. The swimming pool was 
jampacked with bobbing bodies, and it 
would have taken a lean Cousteau to find 
whether or not the thing had a glass bottom. 
The gardens, classically made for meditation 
and romance, teemed with weary trippers 
baying for tea and buns. At the foot of the 
last gracious flight of steps taking us down 
to sea level, two striplings armed with 
switches were carefully denuding a spring- 


time bush of its bursting buds. Hearst would 
not have liked it. And for once the Vale of 
Glamorgan might conceivably have agreed 
with him. 

Moving slightly to the east, on the side of 
the Taff, Castell Coch—Red Castle—rises 
suddenly from the trees. Its suggestion of a 
tooth-paste ad chimes oddly with the fact 
that it stands on the threshold of valleys 
made carious with industrial refuse. On its 
site was once the fortress of Ifor Bach—Lit- 
tle I[vor—a bowlegged battler, a master of 
ambush who kept the nerves of the Nor- 
mans scalloped. The Norman overlord at 
Cardiff, sick of Ivor, abducted the Welsh- 
man’s young bride. Ivor and his men tun- 
neled their way from Castell Coch into 
Cardiff Castle, a long enough journey even 
on a municipal bus. He recovered his bride. 

The overlord called up reserves from the 
border country and mounted a counter- 
sweep. Ivor fled into the Rhondda hills. The 
cavalcade of vindictive warriors clanked up 
into the mountains behind him. In the trees, 
at a spot where the Taff’s banks stretch 
back to form a pleasant meadow, Ivor lay 
in wait with his friends, whom he had called 
to his side with beacon fires that had burned 
for fifty miles around. The Normans paused 
to rest. The arrows of the hillmen poured 
down. The fact of death was great in the 
valley and the tears of the Norman women 
were deep. 

More Normans came, more ruthless and 
wary. Ivor perished. His fortress was de- 
stroyed. Five hundred years later the 
Marquis of Bute re-created the castle as a 
hunting lodge and a place of retreat for his 
friends. Edward VII and his grandson both 
slept there. They might have slept on a bed 
which can still be seen there, an article with 
ornate glass knobs which would have puz- 
zled Ifor Bach, even after all that tunneling. 


To the north of the Vale of Glamorgan is 
the narrow industrial belt. So much coal has 
been burrowed out of the valley beds the 
place is one vast honeycomb, and even the 
mice are said to find the place too hollow for 
aural comfort. The more sensitive wonder 
how they have anything left to stand on. 

The role of these valleys in the Welsh 
scene has been blown up out of all propor- 
tion. They are a small dark sporran ona vast 
green kilt, but it happens that most of the 
Welsh writers and jokers come out of these 
gulches, and their fantasies have made too 
loud a sound, Films have not helped either. 
Most people outside Wales have formed the 
public image of a nation given to brooding 
and wearing pithead gear where ordinary 
humans wear a plain head, of miners march- 
ing down gaunt declivities past Neanderthal 
hovels, taking the musical pitch from the 
nearest explosion and then breaking out into 
a plangent funeral chant. This is quite wrong. 
We break out into a plangent funeral chant 
without waiting for explosions. 

True, some of the valley towns have a 
bold, bizarre ugliness that almost qualifies 
them as works of art. Digging, heavy rain 
and loud singing have played forty kinds of 
deadly havoc with the topsoil. Streets shoot 
upward at angles that suggest a neurotic im- 
pulse to be getting away from something, 
and you don’t have to look far to see what. 
There are streets that tilt. You see dogs, 
after a quick romp, backing into a corner, 
foxed and barking for a compass bearing. 
They tell Continued on Page 132 
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The Smali Voice of Peace—Second ina 
Series on the Special Agencies of the 


United Nations 


@ David Owen is a short, stocky Welshman in his 
fifties, whose job is to take from the rich and give 
to the poor. His expression, which is professorial, 
lights up with a puckish gleam as he talks about 
his work. Behind his spectacles, his eyes twinkle— 
perhaps because he has been able to convince the 
rich that they will get steadily richer, the more they 
give him to give the poor. 

In the circles in which David Owen moves, this 
kind of talk is not considered loony but is called 
economics. Mr. Owen is executive chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board of the United Nations, 
and thus a figure of compelling importance in a 
global enterprise which has in a dozen years bal- 
looned up to immense proportions. This is the 
business of channeling 





cal advice, food, medicine, machinery, transport, 
whatnot—from the fat nations to the lean ones. 
The commercial theory underlying this grand 
scheme is that, sooner, than later, the lean lands 
will have put on enough financial weight to start 
buying goods from the fat nations, and so the 
whole world will join hands and dance. 

This far-flung and complex operation is called 
the program of foreign aid, and in its name huge 
sums of money have already changed hands. An 
estimated $30,000,000,000 was ladled by Europe 
and North America into Asia, Africa and Latin 
America during the 1950’s, and even more will 
go during the 1960’s. Much of it, moreover, is 
public funds, money from your purse and mine— 
a thought that makes some congressmen behave 
as though they had been jabbed with a pin. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Owen has a com- 
plaint, it is only that the sum is not bigger. For it 
is being spent, as he believes, to tackle the gravest 
problem the world faces, save only a third World 
War. This is the problem of poverty—grim, grind- 
ing poverty that blights more than half the human 
family with starvation, disease, 
misery ; 


ignorance and 
poverty that might well goad them to 
revolution and war. It is to lick this problem that 
the United Nations has addressed itself. 

The way was mapped when the United Nations 
Charter was drafted in San Francisco, during the 
second World War. “With a view to the creation 
of conditions of stability and well-being’’—so be- 
gins Article 55 of the Charter—‘“‘which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples...” 


A WORLD 


The Technical Assistance Program aims to heal 


Article 55 is in all ways a remarkable statement. 
In the first place, it is unprecedented: nothing in 
the charter of the League of Nations had ever 
suggested that sovereign governments should strive 
for the stability and well-being of their next-door 
rivals. In the second place, it is noble, if vague: 
to itemize equal rights is to challenge every bigotry 
on earth. Yet who, faced with the simple language, 
would dare oppose it? Who can scowl at a cowslip? 

Then Article 55 becomes more specific: “*. . . the 
United Nations shall promote higher standards 


of living, full employment, and conditions of 


economic and social progress and development.” 

The brave words, so remindful of Henry Wal- 
lace and his daily quart of milk for every Hotten- 
tot, faded into obscurity with the onset of the cold 
war. Power resided in Washington and Moscow; 
in neither capital was there any disposition to fuss 
with such dreams. 

But in 1947 Mr. Owen was appointed assistant 
secretary-general of the United Nations for 
Economic Affairs, and he and his colleagues gave 
Article 55 a long, thoughtful look. Not long ago, 
sitting in his office on the twenty-ninth floor of the 
glass slab of a building that houses the U. N. 
Secretariat in New York, Mr. Owen reminisced 
about those early days. 
way,” he said, 


“We knew in a general 
“how serious the problem of 
poverty was in the underdeveloped lands. We sus- 
pected the worst. But before we tackled the job, 
we had to know the worst, and in concrete terms. 
So the first step was to make some surveys.” 

Surveys were made in Haiti, a small country, 
and in Indonesia, a big country. They bore out 
the cruelest suspicions: while the per-capita an- 
nual income in the United States was better than 
$2000, in Haiti and Indonesia it was less than $100. 

“Poor odds for a sure, serene peace in the 
world,” observed Mr. Owen. “So we set to work 
to see what we could do.”’ He leaned forward in 
his big leather chair. “What was needed, obviously, 
was capital—lots of it—for agriculture and for 
primitive industry, for basic health and education. 
We couldn’t offer capital, but we could offer what 
might be even better—technical assistance. 

“We called our plan an international technical 
consultative service, and we took it to Paris in 
1948, to the General Assembly. We hawked it 
around. We sold it to delegations. It wasn’t 
simple.” The great powers were busy with their cold 
war, which made Mr. Owen’s task no simpler. 


by Peter Lyon 


“Finally we got—let’s see—the Chileans, the 
Peruvians, the Burmese and the Egyptians to 
sponsor a resolution. We wanted a small fund, to 
be spent at the discretion of the secretary-general. 
We wanted $500,000. They voted us $350,000. 
Still, little was better than nothing.” 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. Pres- 
ident Truman announced “a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas.” This was 
the celebrated Point Four, the cornerstone of all 
subsequent nonmilitary American aid to foreign 
countries. No matter that it was a stratagem in the 
cold war (Chiang Kai-shek, that same week, was 
scuttling south in flight from the Chinese Red 
army). No matter that the most influential con- 
gressional comment ranged the gamut from “It 
won't work” to ” No matter that 
the visionary program was to go forward under a 
banner on which was emblazoned the mean device 
of “self-interest.” What counted was that the 
United States, taking a cue from the United Na- 
tions, had generously tilted its cornucopia toward 
the world’s poor. 


“It’s dangerous 


Point Four was a model for foreign-aid pro- 
grams undertaken later by the British Common- 
wealth and by other countries. Even more important 
was the overnight change it worked in the official 
United States attitude toward the United Nations’ 
humble program, which became almost at once 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
Soon the various nations were contributing more 
than $20,000,000 a year, then more than $30,000,- 
000, for Mr. Owen and his Technical Assistance 
Board to spend in more than a hundred countries 
around the world. 

And how is all this money spent? 

Mr. Owen sprang up eagerly. “This way,” he 
said, and bustled across his office to fling open a 
door that led to his board room. He strode in 
behind me and waved his arm at a map of the 
world that fills a big wall. “Look,” he said de- 
lightedly. ““That’s how it’s spent.” 

The map was studded with thousands of vari- 
colored pins. It was a global sales manager’s idea 
of heaven. To one side of the map was appended a 
key, explaining the colors. “Each pin,” said Mr. 
Owen, “represents an expert.” 

So nearly all the money is spent on advice. In 
the course of a year, some 2500 experts—they are 





WILHOUT WANT 


the poverty of needy nations, and its only medicine is advice 


of almost every nationality, and even include some 
who are stateless—serve under the sky-blue flag 
in the underdeveloped countries, advising on a 
broad spectrum of human concerns. Libya needs 
help in setting up and running a government; two 
blue pins, signifying experts sent by the United 
Nations. Ghana must plan its economy; another 
blue pin. Chile would like to establish a whaling 
industry; a green pin, signifying the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. In mountainous Ethi- 
opia, where transport is a problem, the govern- 
ment would like to leapfrog over the centuries 
from the oxcart to the airline; a lavender pin, 
signifying the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. Israel needs housing (a blue pin) and 
help in hydrology (a green pin); Iran suspects it 
has valuable mineral resources and wants them 
assessed (a blue pin); in Brazil rural education is 
a scandal (a brown pin for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion); India would like to expand its fisheries 
(a cluster of green FAO pins); there is rinder- 
pest in Burma and sunn pest in Afghanistan, 
so a veterinarian (a red pin, for the World Health 
Organization) must be sent to the one and a plant 
virologist (a green FAO pin) to the other. 


ecause his organization can pick 

and choose from among the experts 

in nearly every country in the 

world, David Owen can come up 

with the right man for the job 

more often, even, than the ad- 

ministrators of the better-heeled American Point 

Four program or the similar British Colombo 

Plan. Many of the United Nations experts are 

British or American or French (the Russians face 

a language barrier), but there are nearly as many 

Scandinavians, and even the countries that need 

help themselves send scores of experts every year, 

from their slender supply, to help lands whose 
need is more urgent. 

At times the need can seem exotic. No astonish- 
ment may attach, perhaps, to the need that dis- 
patches a chicken-sexing expert from Japan to 
India, or a sunflower breeder from Canada to 
Chile; the one will make for better poultry while 
the other will help produce oil for commerce. But 
why should the Seychelles Islands need a cadastral- 
survey expert? And is there nothing these islanders 
want more than to have their cadastre (landed 


property) surveyed? But as it turns out, a tax on 
real estate is a prerequisite of the more abundant 
life even in the far, sunny reaches of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Not only does the U.N. pay experts to give 
advice. It also finances fellowships for qualified 
persons from the poorer countries—educators, 
technicians, physicians, administrators, and so 
on—so that they may take advice from their peers 
in the richer countries. More than 2000 such 
fellows travel abroad under U. N. auspices every 
year. (They are also pins on Mr. Owen’s map.) 

Now as everybody knows, nothing is so easy to 
give and so hard to take as advice. Yet the United 
Nations technical-assistance program, which of- 
fers nothing but advice, flourishes like the green 
bay tree, while at the same time and in the same 
places the American program of foreign aid, 
which offers the same wares and much more of 
them, sometimes stumbles, too often creating the 
unpleasant national image portrayed in The 
Ugly American. What may be irritating, indeed 
often odious, coming from Americans working 
for Point Four, goes down smoothly when pre- 
scribed by United Nations experts, even though 
the experts may be Americans. 

The explanation lies in a fundamental difference 
between the two programs. In the jargon, the 
American foreign-aid program, and the British 
and Russian ones as well, are called bilateral; the 
United Nations program is called multilateral. In 
the big-power bilateral programs, the giver is 
saying, in effect: “/ am helping you,” and the 
unmistakable inference is: “So that you will be 
my pal, in case 1 get into a fight with that other 
big fellow over there.” But in the U.N.’s mullti- 
lateral program, the giver is saying, in effect: “We 
are helping us,” and the only possible inference is: 
“So that we will all be better off.” 

Aid with no strings attached, with no gratitude 
expected; aid in which the country aided is ex- 
pected to join by contributing hard work and 
cash to match the United Nations outlay; aid for 
which no one need be singled out for praise, for 
how can one be praised when all are involved? 
Just so, when a project fails, no individual or 
nation can be blamed; it is the fault of all of us. 

Consider Project TAB Sub. no. 158-53, or- 
ganized to help India develop its fisheries. Eleven 
experts were retained by the United Nations, 
which is to say by all of us: two Icelandic fishing 


engineers, an Italian pearl fisher, a Japanese 
fishing-gear technologist, a Swiss naval architect 
(no giggles, please), an Argentine specialist on the 
marketing of fish, a Scottish fishing-fleet man; and 
four Soviet experts, two marine biologists and 
two old hands at deep-water fishing. They worked 
well together; Project TAB Sub. no. 158-53 was 
classified as a success. India’s fishing boats were 
mechanized; catches are bigger; fishermen are 
safer; and schools have been established to train 
still more fishermen in modern methods. Iceland 
takes no bows, nor Italy, nor Japan, nor Switzer- 
land, nor Argentina, nor the United Kingdom nor 
the U.S.S.R. We are all to be praised, for even 
those of us who were not represented in the project 
helped to pay for it. India thanks us all, and her- 
self, too, for she did most of the work. 

In this fashion, the U.N. unobtrusively weaves 
a web of good will around the world, binding it 
closer together. 

Several United Nations experts have found their 
jobs so congenial that they come home only for 
a brief stay before taking another assignment. An 
attractive young woman named Ella Griffen has 
had only glimpses of her home in Westboro, 
Massachusetts, in the past ten years. Miss Griffen, 
who is a specialist in teaching literacy, was sent 
successively to Haiti, India and Egypt, and for the 
past five years she has been working in Ghana. 
John Fridjhof, a Dane who knows so much about 
fishing that, he says, he even thinks like a fish, has 
served in Chile, Yugoslavia, Mexico, Brazil and 
Central America. Perhaps the champion expert, 
however, is a sixty-six-year-old Canadian account- 
ant, Cecil Ellis, who is now on the eighth of a 
series of assignments that have taken him all over 
the world. Nearly ten years ago Mr. Ellis got a 
leave from his post as chief accountant of the 
Provincial Electricity Board in Montreal; he 
hasn’t been back since. 

Of course, not every technical-assistance mis- 
sion has worked. Roughly two per cent of them 
have, for various reasons, been duds, and another 
seven per cent have fallen below expectations. The 
reason, usually, is a clash between new idea and 
old tradition, but sometimes it can be pure freak. 
An Australian, George Middleton, devised a good, 
cheap, quick way of making houses out of rammed 
earth, and a simple machine to do the job. His 
idea delighted people in Pakistan, in Ceylon and in 
the Philippines. Only Continued on Page 103 
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arts in the Summer 


Paris sparkles with Gallic animation most of the year. 
In summer it ts deserted by all but a 

skeleton crew of Frenchmen, and the visitors take over. 
Youth hostelers swarm in, footsore but 

earnest, as picture-takers prowl. Other outlanders mill 
about the Café de la Paix or in 

Wontmartre, seeing a good deal of one another but little 


of Paris. ... Last summer British 





satirist Ronald Searle slipped into the city quietly 


with his pens and brushes. Here, in four 





pages of impressions, is the tart gist of what he saw. 
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Paris in the Summer 


At least one Frenchman, 
the rug salesman standing on a chair, 





does not object to the 

swarms of sight-seers who have come 
to soak up, but who in effect 

drown, the artistic and Bohemian 
atmosphere of Montmartre. 
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The students at 


Le Rosey in Switzerland 


prepare for college 


and for kingship 


@ Mind holding still for a harmless lit- 
tle game? Thanks. 

Question: The Shah of Iran, the King 
of the Belgians, and Prince Rainier of 
Monaco—what have they got in com- 
mon? ... Right: they’re ruling mon- 
archs. Add three more: the Duke of 
Kent, Prince Alexander of Yugoslavia, 
and Vittorio Emmanuele, the son of 
ex-King Umberto of Italy. Now what 
have the six got?.. . Right again: all 
are royalty. (Sure, sure: it’s easy so far 
but wait.) Add these six more names, 
all European: Borghese, Radziwill, 
Hohenlohe, Metternich, Torlonia, 
Rothschild. And these six from Amer- 
ica: Pershing, Dulles, Winthrop, Pell, 
LaFarge, Saltonstall. And these six 
from the world at large: Papadimitriou, 
Du Roy de Blicquy, Tchkotoua, Sheikh- 
Elard, Schwarz, Jones. Now, smarty, 
what No fair! You peeked at the 
photographs! 

Well, however you found your an- 
swer, it’s correct. All these names rep- 
resent alumni of Le Rosey, a boys’ 
school in French Switzerland—these, 
and Irving Thalberg’s son and Aly 
Khan’s, and Winston Churchill’s grand- 
son and William Woodward’s and 
Woodrow Wilson’s. Le Rosey is only 
eighty years old. Its alumni, dead and 
alive, total fewer than 1500. Yet names 
of equal luster shine from the rolls of no, 
other school on earth. 

A French magazine recently called 
Le Rosey L’Ecole des Rois and de- 
scribed it as “‘a harmonious mixture of 
the life of a first-class hotel and an 
English college.” This is an exaggera- 
tion. The food is better than any col- 
lege’s, and there are servants to polish 
the boys’ shoes, but the comfort stops 
well short of coddling, even for pin- 
feathered princes and dukes. 

The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne often reflects onto Le Rosey, 
and in its glare people who do not know 
the school are quick to see snobbery. 
Equally quick to guard against it is 
Louis Johannot, joint headmaster with 
Mile. Helen Schaub. He says, “We 
struggle here against all forms of snob- 
His struggle, which he inherited 
from his predecessor, the late Henri 
Carnal, includes a requirement that 
titles be left at the school gate (except 


” 
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on mail); and that the royal and noble 
sprigs call themselves ty only their 
family names or first names. Thus the 
present Shah of Iran (Le Rosey 
1932-36) was “Pahlavi”; Vittorio Em- 
manuele of Italy (1951-54) was “de 
. Sarre” ; and the Duke of Kent (1951-53) 
was “Kent” or simply “Eddie.” If the 
princelings are very young, they are 
even addressed with the familiar tu in- 
stead of vous. 

(To be sure, the system has equal ad- 
vantages for the masters. Even the most 
jaded veteran among them must find it 
easier to command, “Wipe your nose, 
Charlie!” than “Wipe your nose, Your 
Serene Highness!”’) 

When the Duke of Kent was at Le 
Rosey, an English newspaper reported 
that he was being treated “exactly like 
the other boys, even to the extent of 
being known by a number.” This indig- 
nity so enraged a patriotic Britisher that 
he wrote M. Johannot, “How dare you 
little Swiss consider a member of the 
Royal Family as a mere number?” 

M. Johannot replied mildly that the 
newspaper had been mistaken; the 
rooms were numbered, but not the boys. 

The boys are usually happy to co- 
operate with M. Johannot in discour- 
aging publicity about themselves and 
their distinguished families. An excep- 
tion was young Winston Churchill. 
When his grandfather was elected 
Prime Minister in October, 1951, jour- 
nalists flocked to Le Rosey in the hope 
of photographing and interviewing the 
eleven-year-old scion and namesake. 
M. Johannot spotted them and warned 
the older boys not to identify him, in 
order to protect him from annoyance 
and his family from a possible gaffe. 
Thus, one Roséen, waylaid in the vil- 
lage by a photographer, was denying all 
knowledge of anyone named Churchill 
when he heard a piping voice behind 
him: “Churchill? That’s me! Want a 
picture?” 

Most of Le Rosey’s royalty have 
been leaders by desert as well as by 
descent. The school considers the Shah 
of Iran among its half-dozen outstand- 
ing alumni. During his four years there, 
Pahlavi was extremely popular. As an 
athlete, he was voted best all-around 
senior sportsman. He starred at soccer, 
tennis, ice hockey and crew, and might 
have become a skiing star as well, if his 
father hadn’t forbidden him the slopes, 
for fear of a crippling injury to his heir. 
His best sport was soccer. He was cap- 
tain of the school team, and in the finals 
of an eight-school championship, he 
won the cup for Le Rosey with a last- 
minute goal. (The goalkeeper—and 


































































































































































































































































































captain—of the opponents’ team, 
L’Ecole Internationale in Geneva, was, 
curiously enough, Louis Johannot.) 

The old Shah’s apprehensions also 
cost Pahlavi an academic crown. The 
boy had been studying for the Swiss 
maturity examinations (roughly equiva- 
lent to entrance exams for sophomore 
year at an American college) and would 
have passed them easily, in the opinion 
of Le Rosey’s faculty, if he had had a 
chance to take them. But in 1936 the 
Shah suddenly became nervous about 
the political situation in Europe and 
summoned Pahlavi home. The Presi- 
dent of France sent his special train to 
Rolle, the station for the school; the 
Shah sent the six tallest officers in his 
army as an escort; and Pahlavi and his 
brother Ali, both of them in tears, 
chugged back to Teheran. 

Although that was twenty-four years 
ago, Pahlavi—now Shah himself, of 
course—still has a firm attachment to 
his alma mater. When Mlle. Schaub 
called on him at his palace in 1957, she 
found that he had kept in touch with 
every one of his classmates. Today, his 
photograph is prominent in the recep- 
tion salon at Le Rosey, along with the 
pink-and-gold-costumed Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the Duchess of Kent, the 
late Queen Marie of Romania, and Don 
Juan of Spain with all his family. 

Prince Rainier is another monarch 
who cherishes his years at Le Rosey. 
They lasted from September, 1937, to 
May, 1940—precisely, to May 20th, 
when the Germans overran Holland 
and Belgium, and Rainier left Switzer- 
land for a military school in France. 
Henri Carnal (““Monsieur Henri’’) was 
Le Rosey’s headmaster then; his widow 
(“Madame Henri”) remembers Rainier 
with affection: the letters he sent back 
from France, the sensitive idealism that 
he tried to conceal under gruffness. He 
wrote verse and took part in schoolboy 
theatricals; and when he returned from 
his holidays, he always brought presents 
of candied fruit to the waiters and 
maids. Madame Henri is proud that she 
and her husband were Rainier’s guests 
both at his accession as sovereign 
prince and at his wedding. 

“I wish we'd had him longer at Le 
Rosey,” she says. “Baudouin of Bel- 
gium was here for an even shorter time. 
He and his brother Albert came to us in 
September, *forty-five, and had to leave 
the following March. Albert came back 
later for a few terms, but Baudouin 
never, except as an alumnus. Even as a 
schoolboy, his sense of duty and punc- 
tuality were a king’s. When I think of 
him, I see him running upstairs, looking 





at his watch. He had a heavy burden of 
studies, but he always took time to draw 
a picture for his father’s birthday. He 
always drew it because he always had 
drawn it. He and Albert were alike in 
that both were sensitive and dutiful and 
good football players (Baudouin was 
better), but they were different in that 
Albert was more artistic and more 
happy-go-lucky.” 

Mile. Schaub remembers King Bau- 
douin’s visit to the school in 1958. A 
teacher greeted him, “Welcome back, 
Your Majesty!” 

The King said, “Please call me “Bau- 
douin’ as usual. You're one of the few 
people who can do that.” 

Mile. Schaub shares Madame Hen- 
ri’s regret that the two Belgian princes 
were at Le Rosey so briefly. “But then, 
we had another pair of brother-princes 
with us as long as any boys in the his- 
tory of the school: Aly Khan’s sons, 
Karim and Amyn, or, as they were also 
called, *K’ and ‘A.’ Karim—the present 
Aga Khan, you know—stayed here 
eight-and-a-half-years, and Amyn, nine- 
and-a-half. Karim is a splendid boy: 
intelligent, athletic, handsome, happy. 
So is Amyn, brilliant and charming, 
with a sharp, witty tongue.” 

Mile. Schaub went on, “For years, a 
number of schools in this area had an 
academic competition, to supplement 
the usual sports competitions. Karim 
represented us in both. Moreover, he 
was the first boy to win a special prize 
given by the Association of Private 
Schools for the best all-around student 
and athlete. He won our Prix d’Excel- 
lence in sports several times, and his 
name is next to Pahlavi’s on our cup for 
the best all-round senior sportsman. 
Yes, a splendid boy! 

“We're often asked how the boys re- 
spond when a king or a prince visits the 
school. Well, they don’t respond at all, 
beyond mild curiosity. But I must con- 
fess that when Karim’s and Amyn’s 
stepmother came here—Rita Hay- 
worth—the boys were distinctly” —she 
paused, then laughed—“‘agitated.” 


The school takes its name from the 
Chateau de Rosey, which dates from 
the 15th Century, was burnt down and 
rebuilt in the early 18th, and still stands 
in its fine park, halfway between Geneva 
and Lausanne, and half a mile above 
the Lake of Geneva—Lac Leman. Paul 
Carnal, Monsieur Henri’s father, bought 
the property in the ’70’s and opened his 
school in 1880. Its coat of arms is an 
adaptation of his own: its colors, blue 
and white, represent the lake and the 
snow. Continued on Page 107 


Opposite page: these half-dozen 
members of the Rosey School student body 
represent four continents: 

they are (left to right) Prince Camillo 
Aldobrandini of Italy, Richard 

K. Fitzgerald of England, 

Eduardo Montoya of Venezuela, 

Prince Eduard Fiirstenberg 

of Austria, Haven Pell of New York: 
and Rifaat Sheikh-Elard of 

Arabia. Below: a younger student 
greets Madame Louis Johannot, wife of 
the headmaster, in correct fashion. 
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THREE WARS. Ona hill overlooking the Artillery Park at Valley Forge, a 
trio of soldiers of one of the nation’s oldest regiments, the 111th Infantry, poses 
in the uniforms of wars, domestic and foreign, in which the regiment has fought. 
Ail three—M/Sgt. William Markley (in World War I uniform), Ist Sgt. Anthony 
Cilea (Civil War uniform) and M/Sgt. H. A. Gatowski (Revolutionary War uni- 
form)—had ancestors in the famed unit, which was founded in 1747 in Philadel- 
phia by Benjamin Franklin and thus predates the Republic. It was originally 
known as the Associated Regiment of Foot of Philadelphia and its battle experi- 
ence is a drum roll of heroism and sacrifice. The regiment’s campaign streamers 
recall service in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the Civil War engage- 
ments of Antietam, Chancellorsviile and Gettysburg; the bloody World War I 
battles of Aisne-Marne and Meuse-Argonne; and during World War II it took 
part in the ferocious fighting on Makin and Kwajalein Islands. In the new Army 
the 111th is part of the 28th Pentomic Division, Pennsylvania National Guard. 


The 


United States 
Army 


by Charlton Ogburn, Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


@ Camp Mackall, as it appeared in the arc of the jeep’s windshield 
cleared by the wiper, consisted of one weathered barracks building 
and a gridiron of empty asphalt streets. It was the ghost of a World 
War II training camp, and it gave me, a returning veteran of the draft 
army of nearly twenty years ago, a turn. I had the eerie feeling of hav- 
ing been transported into the future—a future in the wake of atomic 
devastation. I soon learned the military exercise taking place was 
actually based on an atomic explosion. 

The commingling of past and future is what you keep running into 
if you set out to rediscover the United States Army. The Army, not 
knowing what future battles it may have to fight, has to be ready for 
all kinds. Its Janus-faced attitude is brought home when you learn 
that at the time it was putting the first American satellite into orbit 
with a Jupiter-C missile, on January 31, 1958, it was also training its 
Special Forces to fell a hostile sentry with an arrow from a longbew. 

It was the Special Forces I had come to see. My escort was Sam 
Wilson, a young lieutenant colonel from the Special Warfare Center 
at Fort Bragg, thirty miles away. “The guerrilla outposts are about 
two miles from here,” he told me as we climbed into a jeep. “Special 
Forces Team Carol is a bit farther on.”” We went off along a deeply 
rutted lumber road that was almost white—the soil of the North 
Carolina sandhills. Presently we dismounted to go by foot the rest of 
the way, and the winter silence of the pine woods closed down on us. 

We heard a cry of “Halt!” and two guerrilla sentries sprang up 
from either side of the trail. They fell in to conduct us to the camp. 
They wore sweat shirts and old khaki trousers, and they carried their 
rifles in the effortless way of frontiersmen. 
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You almost forgot they belonged to 
one of the Army’s crack organizations, 
the 82nd Fort 
Bragg 


Airborne Division at 


The last time I had walked through a 
woods with Sam Wilson he had been a 
nineteen-year-old first lieutenant and 
the woods were in Northern Burma. 
The odor of the wet North Carolina 
forest floor, of the earth that a soldier 
knows.in a way that no one else knows 
it, was the same as it had been in Burma 
and it brought back what it had meant 
then: fear—fear and the evil silence be- 
fore the first burst of firing. 

I remembered a certain day, three 
months after our umit had toiled up 
Pangsau Pass and seen before it the for- 
ested green hills of Burma. We had 
marched three or four hundred miles 
since then. We had in several places left 
the Japanese supply lines choked with 
Japanese dead and many a trail marked 
with bamboo crosses over our own. 
What was left of our three battalions 
was strung out over a ijost world of 
jumbled, precipitous mountains. We 
were about out of rations—our chronic 
condition—and hungry. Most of us 
were pasty-faced from dysentery or 
glassy-eyed with malaria, and every- 
one’s nerve ends were raw from reach- 
ing out, anticipatorily, into the silence 
of the forest where the enemy lay in 
wait. 

Three-fifths of us had died or been 
evacuated with 
forty or fifty because they had begun to 
chatter The 
were supposed to be leading a ninety- 
mile advance upon the main Japanese 
supply base in Northern Burma. But 
that day the unit was unable to advance 
a hundred feet. It was pouring rain, 
and if you took a mule under a 250- 
pound load out on the buttery trail 
you both would fetch up promptly at 
the bottom of the slope. 

It is characteristic of infantry com- 
bat, however, that it offers no option of 
quitting. Next day, fortified by a case of 
canned condensed milk which had sur- 
prisingly got into the last supply drop— 
and God, was it good!—we went on. 
We were sustained by the promise that 
relief would come when we had taken 
our objective at Myitkyina, and fortu- 
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wounds or disease, 


nonsensically. rest of us 


MEMENTOS. Souvenirs of a proud calling are displayed in a place synony- 
mous with the military tradition, the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. In front of the Central Barracks, the Academy’s oldest (1854), and resting 
on battle maps of four wars, are shown some prize West Point possessions: the 
guidon of the Ist Engineers, carried on Theodore Roosevelt’s charge up San Juan 
Hill; a Spanish-American War campaign hat, the type worn by General Stilwell 
during the China-Burma campaigns of World War II; a Cadet full dress hat dat- 
ing from the early 19th Century; a Confederate artillery officer’s forage cap; 
next to it, an Indian dagger; General Grant’s kerosene lamp; the bugle that 
sounded the end of the Civil War; one of George Washington’s two London- 
made flintlock pistols; opposite it, one of General Patton’s never-out-of-sight .45 
pistols; the dress sword of Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, father of the Academy; and draft 
lottery capsules drawn by Newton Baker, in 1917, and Henry L. Stimson, in 1940, 


nately we did not know that, by the 
time our services could be dispensed 
with, there would not be enough of us 
left to be worth relieving. There comes 
a time in every battle, every campaign— 
our colonel once observed—when both 
sides are done for, and that is when the 
issue is settled, in favor of the one that 
goes on. 


In the Carolina pine forest were the 


ghosts of those to whom the odor of 


the damp earth must have meant much 
the same as it meant to me. It was in 
1780, in this same forest that Francis 
Marion, the slight, sickly-looking 
Swamp Fox, and his few score be- 
draggled militiamen, nourished by what- 
ever they could catch that crawled, 
ran, swam or flew, broke out of the 
shadows to attack their British and 
Loyalist foes and eluded all the efforts 
of Col. Banastre Tarleton to run them 
to ground. When Lord Charles Corn- 
wallis’s smartly disciplined British 
veterans crossed the sandhills they were 
on their way to Yorktown and the trap 
that General Washington was to spring 
on them. It was here, too, that the 
15,000 weary, half-starved Confederates 
under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston fell 
back before Gen. William T, Sherman’s 
triumphant and well-supplied force of 
90,000. Wade Hampton turned on the 
Federals here in one of the last engage- 
ments of the war. The end, which was 
to come near Durham, seventeen days 
after Appomattox, was only a couple 
of weeks away, but they were not quite 
finished yet. Beneath the gravestones 
on the Fort Bragg reservation lie sol- 
diers of both sides in that final, in- 
dissoluble communion with the earth 
that every soldier in battle experiences 
in anticipation when he hugs the earth 
for the protection it grants. 

The soldiers who wear the insignia of 
one of the three Special Force Groups 
in the United States Army clearly be- 
long to the same fraternity as those who 
in the past marched through these 
woods, or those of Burma. In a back 
room of a squalid-looking barracks at 
Fort Bragg, radio receivers pick up the 
faint transmissions of teams testing 
tactics and survival techniques in the 
snowbound mountains of Utah and 
Alaska, in the jungles of Panama, or of 


teams engaged in ascertaining in South- 
ern Georgia whether it is “possible for 
men to live in a swampland with only 
one fifth of their normal food ration 
and still conduct Special Forces opera- 
tions.”’ The answer, we are told, “‘is an 
emphatic yes.” 

The young captain in charge of Team 
Carol, when we reached his bivcuac, 
had a stubble, bloodshot eyes but a 
fairly cheerful look, and a flushed com- 
plexion. A night without sleep will send 
the blood to the surface, though I have 
never known why. He explained that 
part of the team was scouting one of the 
enemy’s rocket-launching sites, which 
they planned to attack with the guer- 
rillas at nightfall. “We'll probably have 
a busy evening,” he added. “The 
weather's been too bad for an air drop, 
so if we care about eating we'll have to 
waylay a convoy.” 

There were half a dozen tents in the 
camp, and several log fires over which 
other members of the team—all from 
the Special Forces school—were cook- 
ing. It was possible to believe, as the 
problem postulated, that the United 
States east of the Appalachians was 
held by an invader and the object was 
to stir up trouble at his rear. Or that 
this was a pine forest of Eastern Europe 
with a Special Forces team operating be- 
hind Communist lines. The scene could 
be North Carolina in 1781 or 1865 
or 19 —— 

Most of all, it seemed to me, it could 
have been my camp at Fort Bragg in 
October, 1941, when First Army ma- 
neuvers came to an end. No one in 
Battery “E” of the 207th C. A. (Antiair- 
craft), in the six months since I had 
joined the unit, had seen a single round 
fired by the unit’s weapons. We had 
lectures by bored and inarticulate non- 
coms on hygiene and the care and clean- 
ing of equipment—for the fourth time. 
We marched by the right flank and by 
the left and to the rear beyond any rea- 
son except to fill time. We started or- 
ganizing immediately after breakfast 
for a 3:00 p.m. (oops! 1500) regimental 
formation for a visiting general before 
whom we stood stoically at attention 
while many of our fellows fell uncon- 
scious on their faces from the heat. We 
shined the coal-burning cookstoves 
with bacon rind, hauled sawdust to 


spread over the battery street, cut up 
trees to make rustic fences. 

Everything was of course in short 
supply, but even so it struck me that 
they could at least have dragged a 
mock-up of a tank in front of us and 
have let us heave grenade-sized stones 
at it so that we could learn a skill of 
possible value in combat and feel like 
men instead of charwomen. Instead, we 
stood guard on installations the most 
fanatic enemy would not have risked 
his most expendable agent to sabotage; 
even today a chorus of swamp tree 
frogs will take me back to the camp's 
sewage-disposal plant in the predawn 
darkness. We had training films that 
made war seem neither glorious nor 
terrible but simply tedious, and wore 
shapeless blue-denim fatigue uniforms 
with matching floppy-brimmed hats— 
the Penitentiary Blues—surely the most 
unmilitary garb ever hung upon a 
soldier. 

There came a Saturday when, being 
over twenty-eight and eligible for re- 
lease, | turned in my rifle and other 
equipment and set off for Savannah on 
my last weekend pass. On Monday I 
was to be a civilian again. On Sunday 
afternoon the broadcast of the New 
York Philharmonic concert was inter- 
rupted for a special bulletin, the day be- 
ing December seven. Everyone on pass 
was ordered back to his post at once. I 
was reissued my rifle. My feeling, rather 
to my surprise, was one of relief. 


Retreat formation in any circum- 
stances is a moving ceremony. You hold 
your rifle upright before you, the trigger 
side out, in the position known as pre- 
senting arms, symbolic of the offer of 
your service, to the point of death. In 
the complete stillness while the flag is 
lowered to the strains of a bugle at once 
barbarically exultant and touched with 
melancholy, the most miserable post is 
transfigured, and a man must indeed be 
a prickly antimilitarist not to be stirred 
by the sense of being made one with all 
those who are standing as he is, or have 
ever stood so, in acknowledgement of 
that which is greater than self. 

The Retreat that followed Pearl Har- 
bor is one that, if you took part in it, 
you will probably not forget. The nation 

Continued on Page 59 









































THE NEW ARMY. At Fort Benning, the U.S. Army’s Infantry Center, 
SFC Robert L. Leckie, a weapons instructor, stands watch over a deadly, expen- 
sive missile, the Honest John Rocket. His Martianlike gear is typical of the bizarre 
paraphernalia widely adopted by an Army steeped in electronics and conscious of 
push-button warfare. Extending from his helmet like huge opera glasses is a pair 
of infrared binoculars which enable him to move, fight and work in the dark. At 
the rear of the helmet is the circular power pack for the binoculars. Built into his 
helmet is a two-way radio with antennae and ear pieces. Like many soldiers in 
the modern Army, Sergeant Leckie, twenty-eight years old and a native of Augusta, 
Georgia, has spent years at overseas duty stations; in hiscase, seventy-two months. 


Continued from Page 56 

depended on you now—not you as a 
machinist or a lawyer or a philosopher, 
but you as a man. You were very con- 
scious of your rifle with its prim, round 
little mouth, slim and deadly, the ulti- 
mate arbiter of human affairs. You re- 
membered the last time you had done 
KP in the officers’ mess, and your out- 
rage at having to serve a bunch of diners 
most of whom you would not have 
deigned to discuss the weather with in 
civilian life—and then how, as you 
stood among the enormous greasy pots 
and towers of dirty dishes, you felt 
pride of the kind a coal miner must feel 
at knowing himself equal to the most 
brutal part of the world’s work. 

It came back to you how, on a night 
during maneuvers, you had carried a 
message a couple of miles through a 
strange wilderness of tangled trees and 
brush growth, alone in the dark with 
your rifle, with the crickets calling 
louder than you had ever heard them, 
and had felt alive in senses you hardly 
guessed you had. You,remembered the 
long march on the hottest day of sum- 
mer, and the spectacle of the column 
when a bend in the road brought it all 
into view, and how the blue uniforms 
(not so shapeless when gathered in by a 
cartridge belt) and the guidons limp in 
the white glaze of a South Georgia after- 
noon suddenly short-circuited seventy- 
five years of history and made you 
momentarily forget the thirst that 
turned your saliva to cotton in the sense 
of being caught up in something far 
greater than your understanding. 

You remembered the bitter, impossi- 
ble cold of a night convoy in November, 
when from the rear of a six-by-six, open 
to the wind, the kerosene-lighted shacks 
of the tenant farmers looked as if they 
could only be sheltering idyls of bliss. 
You had shivered on the truck’s iron 
bed, huddled in a blanket with your 
squadmates. One of them had con- 
structed a dummy and tied it upright in 
the backrest of the .50-caliber machine 
gun the squad was supposed to keep 
manned. Another had extracted at 
dawn a treasured can of tomato juice 
and in trying to poke a hole in it had 
run his bayonet clear through it. You 
remembered it because it was the fun- 
niest thing that had ever happened. 


Yes, in the whole history of the world, 
nothing so funny had ever happened 
before, and the men with whom you 
laughed at it, laughing till you gasped, 
were men whom you loved. . . . So it 
was, as the old veteran of the conquest 
of Mexico, Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
declared, to be a soldier. 

Battery “E” of the 207th, New 
York’s “Old Seventh,” spent the day 
after Pearl Harbor constructing coat 
racks for the squad tents to an approved 
design. 


The United States Army is a big 
Organization, seven times the size of 
General Motors, having capital .assets 
of fifty billion dollars, including an 
inventory of equipment worth about 
fourteen billion 
much as the American people owe on 
their automobiles. it operates 256 
major installations at home and abroad 
If it did not suffer from the inertia and 
routine-mindedness that afflict big 
organizations and did not bear its quota 
of those who are along for the ride, we 


dollars—almost as 


should have to acknowledge ourselves 
in the presence of a miracle. All the 
same, anyone whose idea of the Army 
dates from the early 1940's is impressed 
by the imagination that goes into train- 
ing nowadays. Realism in Army ma- 
neuvers has been vastly enhanced by the 
creation of a regular Aggressor Forcé 
to provide a convincing enemy. The 
soldatoj of this force, which is based 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, wear ridged hel- 
mets and dark-green uniforms with the 
insignia of the “Trigon Party” on their 
arm patches. They march in a modified 
goose step, extend their arms in a 
totalitarian salute, bark and snap to or- 
ders in Esperanto, have their own hand- 
book (FM 30-102) and pursue their 
own independently evolved tactics. So 
wholeheartedly do the Aggressors 
throw themselves into their role that 
agents of the force, snooping about 
during exercises, have been reported to 
the FBI. 

To subject troops to the kind of 
psychological attack they would have 
to expect in real war is of course impos- 
sible; but the seductive insinuations of a 
girl put on the air during maneuvers by 
the Aggressor Force (she is known as 

Continued on Page 94 
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Who is winning—Frank Lloyd Wright, who designed a New York art museum 
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@ My first visit to the new Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum, at Fifth Avenue and 88th Street, 
was on the night of one of the gala previews that 
preceded its opening last October. 

Everything was glamour that night. The corru- 
gated mass of the building was a complex of light 
and deep shadow. Its roundness—that great rarity 
in New York—was emphasized by the curved seg- 
ments of light pouring up from within, pouring 
through the glass atop the ninety-two-foot-high 
dome and the spirals. Roundness was emphasized 
again by the metal circles set into the broad side- 
walk, circles that gleamed and glistened in the 
night. And inside was the sudden, splendid revela- 
tion of a vast, lofty circular room (that’s what the 
Guggenheim Museum is, fundamentally), glowing 
with light, alive with people, the women in gay eve- 
ning gowns, the walls triply ornamented: by the 
spiral ramp that everyone has heard so much 
about, by the parallel spiral of the bright pictures 
along the ramp’s wall, and by a living frieze—the 
silhouettes of the guests who lined the ramp look- 
ing at the pictures. 

It was so festive a sight that it made you over- 
look some curious details—such as the giant hair- 
pins that supported the glass dome—and sympa- 
thize with the enthusiastic verdict of reporters, the 
next morning, that this was Manhattan’s Pantheon, 
the Santa Sephia of the New World. 

Since then the Guggenheim, a Frank Lloyd 
Wright creation, has proved to be a great popular 
success, the newest star among Manhattan’s at- 
tractions. The second-longest waiting lines in 
town, these weekends, shorter only than those 
outside the Radio City Music Hall, are those 
stretching around this art museum—this museum 
whose art, “modern” and chiefly “abstract,” is at 
once a fad and a fashion and at the same time a 
puzzle to the-general public, the very public that 
waits in line. In order to keep out what museum 
officials politely refer to as “the most general pub- 
lic,” there is an admission fee of fifty cents. From 
October 21, 1959, when the museum opened, to 
June 15, 1960, 686,990 visitors paid it. On week- 
ends the queue often extends around the block to 
Madison Avenue. 

Nobody connected with the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum is unaware that most of these people come to 
see the building itself rather than the pictures it 
has on show—canvases by cubists and abstract ex- 
pressionists like Léger and Jackson Pollock, nat- 
uralists like Modigliani, fantasists like Chagall. 


These very pictures, and many others from the 
museum’s collection, have been exhibited con- 
stantly in various locations in New York for the 
past twenty years with no admission charge what- 
ever, and by comparison almost no one came to 
see them. 

Since the Guggenheim’s success bears undeni- 
able testimony to the drawing power of a building, 
there has been discussion among architects and 
laymen as to what constitutes its primary appeal. 
The guess most frequently made is: its roundness. 
In a city so mercilessly rectilinear that the mere 
presence of bow windows in a new apartment 
house, like the one at Fifth Avenue and 7Ist 
Street, communicates a sense of novelty and dar- 
ing, the occasional building that flouts the pattern 
becomes a hero and a darling. Some of the pro- 
tests that greeted the abandonment of the Aquar- 
ium at the Battery were certainly due less to New 
Yorkers’ love of fish than to the charm of pene- 
trating within the round walls of old Castle Clin- 
ton; and the blue-tile bubble of the auditorium 
that Wallace K. Harrison designed for the Rocke- 
feller Institute at York Avenue and 66th Street 
inspires affection and curiosity in those who 
glimpse it. 

In Rome, where buildings with curved surfaces 
are no novelty, the exterior of the Guggenheim 
would probably leave the populace unmoved; in 
New York it is sensational. Manhattan’s taxi driv- 
ers have given it the benediction of their wise- 
cracks. “Guggenheim Museum? You mean that 
cupcake at 88th Street?” Or: “That washing ma- 
chine?” Or: “That marshmallow?” In those quips 
there is some of the malice contained in the pro- 
nouncements of hostile architects: “Elephantine,” 
or “An architectural tragedy,” or “A fortress, 
defensible only in a military sense.” But they also 
contain some of the approval of those architects 
who call the building “eloquent,” “exciting,” 
“fiercely alive.” 


It was in 1943 that Frank Lloyd Wright was 
commissioned by Solomon R. Guggenheim to 
design a museum. 

Mr. Guggenheim was one of seven brothers who 
made a fortune in copper. (Another brother, 
Simon, endowed the Guggenheim Fellowships 
awarded each year to writers, artists and scholars, 
and the family is famous for subsidizing research 
in the field of aviation.) He had long been a col- 
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lector of older pictures, particularly those of the 
Barbizon School, and in the late 1920’s, encour- 
aged by an artistic German friend, the Baroness 
Hilla Rebay, he began to collect 20th Century art, 
especially canvases by Vasily Kandinsky, the 
Russian-born abstractionist. In 1937 he endowed 
and incorporated the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation with himself as president; and two 
years later it opened a temporary gallery at 24 
East 54th Street with Baroness Rebay as director. 
In 1947 the foundation began to acquire, piece- 
meal, its present site. 

Frank Lloyd Wright (who died at the age of 
eighty-nine in April, 1959, before the dedication of 
the museum) had for years been a controversial, 
heroic figure among American architects. A pupil 
of the famous Louis Sullivan in Chicago, he had 
begun his career by designing a series of “prairie 
houses,” planned to harmonize with the flat Mid- 
western landscape; then came office buildings, 
stores, country mansions, and, most famous, the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, the only large building 
in the city to withstand the earthquake of 1923. He 
was a master architect, an unquestioned genius in 
the creation of interior space. 

Arrogant—he despised all contemporary archi- 
tecture except his own—aquiline, wearing his 
white hair long, dressing like a caricature of a 
Southern colonel, Wright lived chiefly in Wiscon- 
sin and Arizona. He avowedly detested New York, 
and New York showed no favor to him—the Gug- 
genheim was the first Manhattan commission he 
ever received. New York’s skyline was anathema 
to him, as was its frantic, crowded life. Whenever 
he visited Manhattan he stayed at the Plaza Ho- 
tel, that monument to Edwardian elegance. Every- 
one wondered what he would design for the city he 
disliked. 

And there was another, stranger element in the 
situation. Frank Lloyd Wright was known to look 
on painting, especially modern painting, as a sec- 
ondary art form: its function, he felt, was merely 
to decorate architecture. “Let us dispose of the in- 
sufferable insubordination of the picture,” he once 
wrote. “Summarily, if need be, I should like to 
strike the pictorial death blow.” And he once said 
of the painter Paul Klee (the Guggenheim owns 
137 Klees): “He’il never get anywhere.” What 
kind of showcase for paintings would this non- 
lover of paintings come up with? 

Solomon R. Guggenheim died in 1949, and his 
nephew Harry F. Guggenheim is now president of 













GUGGENHEIM 


without picture galleries, or the artists who rate painting above architecture ? 


the foundation. In 1952 the collection acquired a 
new director, James Johnson Sweeney, a former 
staff member of the Museum of Modern Art, and 
renowned on both sides of the Atlantic for his skill 
at arranging exhibitions of paintings. [Mr. Sweeney 
resigned on a question of “ideals” after this article 
had gone to press.—The Editors.) Under Mr. 
Sweeney the museum, which had by now estab- 
lished itself, again temporarily, in an old mansion 
on the Fifth Avenue property that had been pur- 
chased for the construction of the new building, 
became one of the aesthetic havens of New York. 
Its interior was elegant, white-painted, beautifully 
lit, a serene setting for pictures. A little antiseptic, 
perhaps: one of Sweeney’s trademarks is the strip- 
ping of frames from pictures “for the unity of the 
show,” and their replacement by bindings of white 
tape, a habit that won him the nickname “Johnson 
& Johnson” Sweeney. Displays were constantly 
changed; each new show was hung more tellingly 
than the last. From the point of view of seeing the 
pictures, it was hard to imagine anything better, 
and many began to hope that this temporary 
museum would become permanent. 


ut in 1956 the newspapers carried 

the announcement, with architects’ 

drawings, of the new building. “A 

templelike structure .. . in a small 

green park,” Frank Lloyd Wright 

called it. The “park,” it seemed, 

was not Central Park across the street (which 

would be invisible from within the windowless 

building), but simply the city block itself, planted 

with a few shrubs. And what about the picture gal- 

leries? Artists and art lovers were staggered to 

read that there would be none. Instead, there 

would be “a continuous spiral ramp, three-quar- 

ters of a mile long” (actually the ramp is a little 

over one quarter of a mile long), and the paintings 

would be “‘mounted on the continuous wall side of 

this ramp.” They would be “seen on slightly slop- 
ing wails, as on an easel.” 

Promptly, a group of twenty-one painters and 
sculptors, including such well-known artists as 
Milton Avery, Willem de Kooning, Adolph Gott- 
lieb and Franz Kline, wrote a letter of protest beg- 
ging the Guggenheims to reconsider. “The basic 
concept of curvilinear slope for presentation of 
paintings and sculpture,” they complained, “indi- 
cates a callous disregard for the fundamental recti- 





linear frame of reference necessary for the ade- 
quate visual contemplation of works of art.” 

From Arizona, Frank Lloyd Wright replied: 
“Dear Fellow Artists: I am sufficiently familiar 
with the incubus of habit that besets, if not befits, 
your minds to understand that you know too little 
of the nature of the mother art, architecture.” 

And having thus put the artists in their place, 
Wright proceeded to do the same to the museum’s 
director. The mansion temporarily housing the 
collection was demolished; and at no time during 
the planning or construction of the new museum 
did the architect give any heed to suggestions con- 
cerning practical museum needs made by the inter- 
nationally known impresario in charge of the col- 
lection. The previous record for arrogance among 
architects had been held by the great Bernini, de- 
signer of the curving colonnades of St. Peter’s, a 
grand seigneur who held court in Rome like a king. 
But even Bernini is known to have changed a de- 
tail of a design, reluctantly, now and then, to meet 
a client’s major needs. 

So Frank Lloyd Wright’s creation rose. During 
the months that I watched it take shape, I began 
to hope that the “inverted oatmeal dish” aspect of 
the exterior, which had displeased me when the 
architect’s drawings had been published, might 
somehow prove to be handsome after all. Seen 
through the scaffolding, the circular mass of con- 
crete had a Castel Sant’ Angelo aspect that held 
the promise of nobility—a promise that I later felt 
was not kept, when the building was exposed and 
its good natural color was sprayed over with a co- 
coon of washable ivory-colored vinyl. 

Even so, a great deal of the glamour that I felt 
the night of the preview still clings to the Guggen- 
heim Museum on an ordinary visiting day. 

Until Wright created this “templelike struc- 
ture,”’ what a critic of architecture has called “‘the 
sheer elation that comes from looking at, being in 
and moving through large amounts of enclosed 
space” had been available to New Yorkers only in 
the handsome, huge interiors of Grand Central 
and Pennsylvania stations (before strident adver- 
tising displays marred the first and architectural 
mutilations ruined the second). Most of the good 
smaller interior spaces had been churches, like St. 
Vincent Ferrer at Lexington Avenue and 66th 
Street and the aisleless St. Catherine of Siena on 
East 68th Street. Each of those churches occupies 
part of a city block, about the same space as the 
Guggenheim, and each provides a welcome archi- 





tectural refuge from the monotonous rectangular- 
ity of Manhattan. They are traditional havens, of 
course; Wright’s spiral-lined circle is at once vaster 
in its effect and more “original.” 

But this fact is important: unlike the churches, 
and unlike several fine nontraditional yet rectangu- 
lar interior spaces created in New York by con- 
temporary architects—Philip Johnson’s Four Sea- 
sons Restaurant, for example, or the lobby in 
Manhattan House by Gordon Bunshaft of the firm 
of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill—Wright’s mu- 
seum achieves its effect at a great cost: bland dis- 
regard of its function, which is the provision of 
suitable exhibition and storage space for a large 
collection of pictures. 

Even the architects most generous in attributing 
beauty to Frank Lloyd Wright’s great room shake 
their heads over it as a museum. “A stunning ro- 
tunda,” one of them has said. “Too bad Wright 
left out the picture galleries.” With about the 
same cubic interior space as the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the Guggenheim can display only about 
one-fifteenth as many pictures—roughly 135 from 
its collection of 2600—if the exhibition is to be in 
keeping with the building’s open-space rhythms. 
There are storage facilities for only a few hundred 
pictures; all others not on exhibition are kept in a 
warehouse blocks away. The “‘continuous gallery 
space”’ that the architect’s advance announcement 
said would be provided by the ramp is not contin- 
uous. At every round, traffic along the ramp is im- 
peded, at some points almost completely blocked, 
by a concrete cylinder that rises from floor to ceil- 
ing; and as you press against the walls of these 
cylinders you see that they are labeled MEN and 
WOMEN. Indeed, so antifunctional for art display 
and storage is this museum that one art critic has 
called it an “‘antimuseum.” 

It has been suggested that its best use would be 
as a setting for just such gala receptions as the pre- 
view I enjoyed. Or even, it has been whispered, as 
a mausoleum. For the latter use, two tenants have 
been proposed: the megalomaniac Napoleon, if 
the French would part with him; or the late, spec- 
tacular master architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. 


After revisiting and reflection, what are the chief 
qualities of the interior of this circular building, 
whose exterior has become the newest touch of 
chic in the New York landscape, the newest 
background for Continued on Page 105 











MADEIRA 
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It is a Portuguese island—really a mountain top—jutting 


from the ocean 320 miles west of Morocco. 

Its 300 steep-sloped square miles support hardy, 
self-reliant mountaineers and mariners 

who harvest soil and sea. Beyond 

the musical urchins (above) lies Camara de 
Lobos, a fishing village famous 

as the subject of a Winston Churchill 

painting. The Municipal Square 

of Funchal (opposite), the 


island’s capital, is a geometric essay 


in black and white 












@ When I first thought of visiting Madeira I was advised by 


my English friends to reconsider. “You'll loathe it,” they 
told me. ““No character whatever.” 

“Dreary, stuffy little place.” 

“Nobody goes there but very elderly ladies.” 

“Madeira! Whatever for?” 

“I had a great aunt who used to go religiously. I believe 
the poor old thing eventually died out there.” 

“It’s the absolute end!” 

This unanimity of adverse opinion might have dissuaded 
me had I not already made up my mind that I was going there 
no matter what; besides, it turned out each time that my in- 
formant had not actually been there, but was expressing an 


opinion prevalent nowadays in literary London. 








* Abels. 





I had always felt I should like Madeira, and so I came, and 
was glad I did. Their descriptions now strike me as completely 
unreal; by assessing the place in terms of British tourists, it 
was as if they had insisted that New York’s streets are empty 
save for Chinese, or that California consjsted solely of film 
studios. Madeira has plenty of Gee though it is 
not precisely the character ascribed to it by the tourist 
brochures. “Ideal year-round climate.” ““Madeira rises out of 
the Atlantic like some fantastic emerald out of an incredible 
waste of lapis lazuli.” (I believe similar visions are not 
uncommon with the peculiar narcotic mescaline, but I doubt 
there is a pill which can make the winter climate seem ideal.) 

It’s true that the cliffs rise spectacularly from the depths 


of the Atlantic. Madeira is a country of about 285 square miles 
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which is literally one huge volcanic rock surrounded by the 
sea. The sea air is all-pervasive; even in the quiet valleys of 
the interior there is often the unmistakable smell of the salt 
water. You cannot reach the island except by ship; it lies 
570 miles southwest of Lisbon, and 320 miles due west of the 
coast of Morocco. There is no airstrip, and the seaplane serv- 
ice was discontinued in 1958. 

Four hundred years ago Camoéns, the Portuguese poet, 
described the place as being “do mundo a derradeira’”’ (at the 
end of the world), and there are occasions now when it gives 
the same impression, particularly on a sunless day when the 


rough Atlantic pounds against it and the tops of the perpen- 


dicular cliffs are smothered in low-flying clouds. It is a rough, 


uncomfortable country with a relatively mild climate and a 
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Most visitors to Madeira are British; they arrive in 


Funchal! on British ships and go 

directly to British-run hotels in the suburbs 
where they play golf, tennis, 

swim in the hotel pool, or simply sit in 

the sun, as actor 

Clive Brook is doing above. 

Other tourist pastimes 

are riding toboggans over the smooth 
cobblestones and shopping for 

lace, wine and baskets 


alongside your cruise ship. 





strong hybrid people. The original Portuguese stock was soon 
reinforced by Italian, Spanish and Dutch settlers; later came 
Moslem and Jewish refugees from Christian Spain, and 
finally Negroes from the African mainland, who were brought 
in as slaves to work the sugar plantations. The present popu- 
lation is an undifferentiated amalgam of these various strains. 
A hardy race of men, accustomed to dealing with wind and 
waves, but not capable of understanding the 20th Century 
mentality of visitors who find such a race an admirable 
phenomenon. They see no advantage in their own extraordi- 
nary sturdiness—only misfortune in the conditions that made 
it necessary for them to develop it. 

A small conversation I had during my first visit has re- 


mained in my mind. I was enthusing to a Madeiran about 








the charm of the country. I remarked that he didn’t know 
how lucky he was to live in such a delightful spot, and he said 
quietly: “Yes. A bird can light in the courtyard of a prison 
and fly away again without ever knowing where it has been.” 

In the park of Funchal’s Quinta Vigia there are little signs 
that read: RESPECT THE PLANTS. It would be hard not to. 
Madeira is a land where you are very conscious of the 
vegetable world around you. Plants grow quickly in the mild, 
humid air. As you drive through the countryside you feel that 
every acre at some point in the past must have been labori- 
ously landscaped ; it is hard to believe that such a vast rock gar- 
den could have come into existence without human planning. 

Where the land is worked, whole mountain slopes have 


been transformed by terracing. Often each level has its tiny 


channel of water, fed by the nearest /evada. The /evadas are a 
complicated network of irrigation canals that guide the 
valuable rainwater down from the peaks to the sea. The 


average /evada is not more than three feet wide and two feet 


deep, but the water in it is so clear and cold that you are 


tempted to drink it. The canal project was begun in 1836 and 
is still going on; at present there are 435 miles of it, every 
stone hewn and laid by hand. 

But when the day is finished and the laborer goes home, 
instead of reading the paper he scratches around in his garden. 
There is no dwelling too miserable to have its little flower 
plots, its trellises and arbors. Every window has its flower 
box, the smallest courtyard is crowded with palms and 


philodendron, the most wretched shack stands in the midst 





of blossoming vines and banana plants. Often the edges of 
the road in the remote country have been planted with ivy, 
or lilies, or fern. Sometimes grapevines are trained in arbors 
across the highway so that wayfarers may walk comfortably 
in the shade. In the center of Funchal there are three deep 
ravines where, in the rainy season, wild torrents roar down 
from above, on their way to the ocean. These have been 
transformed into tunnels by planting bougainvillaeas and other 
flowering shrubs and stretching them from bank to bank, so 
that from the bridges, as you look up or down a ravine, noth- 
ing is visible of it, but the roof of the tunnel—a long prospect 
of sdlid flowers. Twenty feet below, the water rushes by. 
When the Portuguese first discovered Madeira more than 


600 years ago its slopes were entirely covered with virgin 


forest. There was no sign that a human being had ever set 


foot on it. The density of the vegetation was such that the 


colonists decided to burn everything. This proved to be a 


poor idea, since the resulting holocaust forced them to put to 
sea again. It is said to have been seven years before the fire 
finally burned itself out, and the primeval forest was almost 
completely destroyed (a few patches of it still exist in the 
northern part of the island). But during the ensuing centuries 
the fertile soil and the peculiar climatic conditions have man- 
aged to make an impressive second growth. 

Although the original flora of the island was not specifically 
tropical, a great many exotic trees and flowers from Portugal’s 
African colonies grow well here, not because the temperature 


ever rises very high, but because it never sinks very low. 





Where the virgin forest was not razed, there are such native 
juxtapositions as tree ferns and maples, or chestnut trees and 
bamboo; in the towns there are the imported champac, 
jacaranda and ka; ok trees. 

In one respect my London friends were right: most of the 
visitors to the island are British. They arrive in Funchal on 
British ships and go directly to the big British-run hotels in 
the suburbs, where they remain a week or two—possibly 
three—but rarely longer, and where, in theory, they pass their 
time playing tennis or golf, and swimming in one of the big 
pools (since beaches are nonexistent). But only if they are 


lucky with the weather, which they generally are not, since 


most of them come in the winter when it rains. My advice to 


Americans is to visit Continued on Page 118 


Industry in Madeira is conducted mostly in the 
home, with all members of the 

family lending a hand. 

The elderly weaver (upper left) is making 
wickerware, one 

of the more important products, 

while the family grouped 

in front of their 

thatched home creates another 


export—embroidery. 
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@ “You're lucky,” said the French-speaking lady 
in Bratislava, a Czech town on the Hungarian 
border. I had told her I was off to Budapest, less 
than an hour away by plane. She was a Slovak 
who hated speaking German, so we used to have 
rather formal and dramatic conversations in our 
best literary French. “Ah, Budapest!” she said. 
“The Hungarian women are so pretty and they 
have wonderful taste in clothes and you'll eat well 
there. They’re gay and lighthearted. Not like us.” 

“Even after the Rising?” I asked, recalling the 
revolt in 1956, when the people rose against the 
government and fought bloodily in the streets. 

“Yes,” she said. “They forget quickly. Things 
are better. You will have friends everywhere.” 

The flight from Bratislava to Budapest is short. 
You are immediately struck by the change of scene 
from thickly wooded, mountainy Czechoslovakia. 
You are flying over the wide Danube valley, over 
low hills toward the great Hungarian plain, flat as 
a table, that occupies a large part of the country ; 
and into a softer, if erratic, climate, where the 
sun is kinder, the cattle graze and the vine grows 
well—a wine-drinking land. Yellow and green in 
the sun, dotted with little agricultural towns and 
red-roofed villages that spread out into little sets 
of red boxes, the plain has a richness of aspect. 

It is not a land of poor, ignorant peasants; 
every ttaveler is struck by the high material and 
cultural level of the countryman in the little 
market towns. The Danube oozes through the 
plain lazily on its way south to Yugoslavia and it 
is surprising to hear that in this mild climate the 
river freezes up in the short winter when the east 
wind blows. The country is small—its size has 
dwindled seriously after the two world wars, and 
it is now only 122 miles long and 280 miles wide, 
with just under ten million people. The Hun- 
garians often speak of “going to the mountains” 
for their holidays, and there are mountains to the 
northeast and southwest of Budapest, but they are 
not mountains as their neighbors in Austria, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia know them. 

My Czech friend was right about the gaiety, 
but not about the forgetting. The sun dazzled, the 
autumn air was warm and sleepy at the handsome 
airport in Budapest. The officials had the negli- 
gence and excitability of lazy men in uniform. | 
saw a few gypsyish faces outside, and when the 
dusty old taxi broke down as it took me by the 
Autobahn into the city, I laughed with pleasure. ! 
was certainly outside efficient, Germanic Europe. 


We broke down again in a mile-long traffic jam 
of trucks and horses and carts. Everyone was 
grinning, shrugging or shouting. It was one of the 
most cheerful traffic jams I have ever been in. They 
occur in Hungary because, during the Rising, the 
Russian tanks made a mess of the roads. 

Happiness continued. I stayed on the Margaret 
Island, that long Danube island of beautiful trees, 
winding paths and formal gardens, tennis clubs, 
boating clubs and hot springs where the happy 
rheumatics sit in the volcanic water in open-air 
baths, roasting quietly like pork in the sun. There 
are 123 thermal springs in Budapest and thousands 
of people take the waters every day. 

In the hotel gardens you dined or drank at the 
wicker tables under the trees and at night there 
was dancing under the stars to old-fashioned 
tunes. The people appeared to be comfortable 
middle-aged people living on their means: they 
come from all over Europe. In the open-air cafés 
the orchestras played. The flowers—especially the 
red canna—were sumptuously spread. Pretty girls 
brought beer, wine or Hungarian salami. Wander- 
ing about the shady paths in the heat of the morn- 
ing, you saw chattering troops of kindergarten 
children following their nurses. Hoses twirled their 
spray over the lawns. The gardeners were flirting 
with the dark and stout young peasant girls whose 
hair was done in bright handkerchiefs and who 
were pretending to sweep the paths 

Everyone has the right and obligation to work 
in these Iron Curtain states, and one of the lasting 
impressions of the Peoples’ Democracies is that 
they are places where women of all ages gossip 
with friends as they lean on their brooms before 
sweeping an almost invisible heap of dust from 
one part of the paths to another, and leaning con- 
tentedly on the broom for another chat. 

Up and down the river went the white paddle 
steamers and pleasure launches. Late in the after- 
noon the rowing eights and diamond sculls were 
sparkling like water flies, the women’s crews as 
strenuous as the men’s; and all the seats under the 
trees by the river were occupied by pairs of lovers. 
There seemed to be a special technique for court- 
ship on the Margaret Island which I have never 
seen elsewhere: the girl sits on the seat (whose 
back has a single bar), facing the path, the man sits 
beside her but puts his legs on the opposite side 
of the seat with his back to the path and the 
passersby, so that he can face her. Thus the unin- 
hibited Hungarian shuts out the world and con- 
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centrates on the beautiful thing beside him and 
avoids spine and waist twisting. (I never saw Czech 
or Polish couples embracing in public.) 

In the meantime, the crews cried from the river, 
the tennis balls slapped onto the courts, the foot- 
ballers and basketball players shouted in the dis- 
tance. Then the lights came on among the trees, 
the Hungarian owls began making their curious 
yelping noise as if they were flying dogs in the 
branches, the monotonous red star shone on the 
tower of the enormous neo-Gothic and neo- 
Renaissance Parliament House (built in the 19th 
Century), and all the lights prickled over the 
steep hills of Buda and in the flat city of Pest. The 
buses brought crowds to the open-air theater. 

I got tickets and went there that night with a 
clever young man who was an authority on Wil- 
liam Blake and had just edited a selection of his 
works. The translation and interpretation of the 
Daughters of Albion had caused him a lot of 
worry, but Hungarians have good reason for 
thinking themselves the best translators in the 
world. They produce Shakespeare scholars by the 
dozen and hold that their translations of the poet 
surpass even those of the Germans, We sat in the 
warm September air under the stars in this pleas- 
ant modern theater. We were seeing a traditional 
operetta of the old-fashioned kind: Janos Vitéz, 
by Kacsoh (unknown, I believe, outside of Hun- 
gary). It has pretty tunes and all the things that 
Hungarians love—the scenes of peasant life, the 
shepherd with his flock that wanders in from the 
real trees, a gallop of splendid hussars, a victory 
over the Turks and a splendid court scene on the 
Versailles model where the decadent prince con- 
fronts the stalwart hero and the court ladies per- 
form a ballet. “Simple people,” my friend said, 
nodding at the audience. It was a popular show. 

The wide coppery-green Danube divides Buda 
from Pest, sweeping in a long curve under the 
eight bridges which have been rebuilt since the 
war. About 1,700,000 people live in the city. Thou- 
sands crowd the trolley-buses and suburban 
trains. On the Pest side, the Hungarian plain be- 
gins at once. Pest is flat and here are the fashion- 
able streets, the once-famous restaurants and 
cafés. They survive. Budapest thought of itself as 
another Paris—so did Bucharest in Rumania—and 
still tries to think so. The shops do their best to 
keep an air of the ancien regime. 

People dress well. The dress shops, the hat 
shops, the tailors and shirtmakers put up a show. 
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nations of Eastern Europe 


Hungarians dress for the street. Now and then you 
see an elderly couple who might even be called 
fashionable. How they contrived to be so was mys- 
terious to me; but | was told they might be people 
with top jobs in state industry, or that they might 
have had a big house in the past or valuable pic- 
tures, and so on, which they could sell. Or they 
might be living on some pension, although the 
pensions of the middle classes were slashed to very 
little. Old age means work in Hungary, not retire- 
ment. But if private savings were confiscated, per- 
sonal possessions were not. 

I did not see any severe poverty in Hungary and 
although the country became much smaller after 
World War I, and smaller still after World War 
Il, | was told it was a well-off little nation and that 
it had been getting on its feet industrially even be- 
fore the last war. One of the complaints against 
the Russians at the time of the Rising was that 
they had forced deliveries of Hungarian goods into 
Russia at very unfavorable rates of exchange. Any 
Hungarian will tell you with pride that the écre- 
visses you ate in Paris probably came from Lake 
Balaton, that you certainly ate Hungarian chicken 
in Vienna; and that if Hungary has lost some 
of its western markets it has found new ones— 
Nasser’s Egypt buys Hungarian trolley-buses and 
motor lorries. So, I believe, does China. 


he walls of the shops and offices in 

Pest are still pocked with the bullets 

and shells of the Russian tanks in 

1956, but new buildings are going 

up where the bombardment was 

most destructive. The damage of the 
Rising has been tackled quickly, to wipe out the 
signs of that disastrous comment on the true re- 
lations of the People’s Democracies with Soviet 
Russia—they are external bases of the Soviet de- 
fense system. Up in Buda, where the Horthy Pal- 
ace, the famous Fisherman’s Bastion, the cathedral 
and castle stand, the destruction caused by the bat- 
tle for Budapest in World War II is being repaired 
much more slowly. | went up to look for little 
garden cafés where gypsies sometimes turn up to 
play, and to stand in the lovers’ gazebo, a superb 
lookout point for a general view of the city. The 
lovers go up there to scratch their initials all over 
the little templelike structure and look down on 
the river, the ochre-colored buildings, the baroque 
towers, and the mixed but on the whole handsome 
parade of buildings on the river front. The au- 





tumn was hot, the air was dry and clear, Budapest 
is one of those cities that interest the eye and seem 
to be made for pleasure—a real capital. 

In Budapest you fall immediately among friends. 
Everybody knows everybody else. In the usual 
groups at a bus stop or in an office, people always 
reveal some personal detail that is handed on; ev- 
eryone loves talking; and the smallest bits of news 
travel in no time across the city. I hailed a taxi in 
the street after I had been there only a week and 
the driver knew all about me: he had heard from 
another taxi driver who had heard it from a fare. 
It is true that taxi drivers were used as police in- 
formers before 1956, and perhaps they still are; 
but since this one tried, in a mixture of night- 
school English and fragmentary German, to tell 
me why he considered Othello the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s plays, I was not worried. 

In two or three days I had more acquaintances 
than I knew what to do with—clever people, 
fizzing with argument and almost caressing in 
kindness; subtle, serious, passionate and cynical, 
masters of irony. This nation has more writers 
and intellectuals to the square mile than any other 
on earth. And they are not would-be intellectuals 
or hangers-on. Like the Viennese they spend a lot 
of time in cafés in long discussions, which emerge 
in articles, in reviews, in the theater, the novel. 
They have one exceptional quality as intellectuals: 
they often turn out to be first-rate bankers and 
financiers, and to have a sound capacity for large 
practical enterprises. They are masterly impre- 
sarios in their own country, in London, Paris, 
Hollywood and New York. It is in the blood. 

I was cornered one evening by a young uni- 
versity lecturer—on French poetry—who had 
amused himself by putting on a play or two in 
Budapest; he complained to me that he had not 
been able, so far, to obtain the Hungarian rights 
to My Fair Lady. 1 pointed out the enormous per- 
sonal and financial difficulty, and the complication 
of the enterprise. But the young lecturer was not a 
naive dreamer in the eyes of his friends. 

“We cannot understand why there should be 
any difficulty,” they said. 

“It is very important to make a great deal of 
money,” he said. Clearly they had no doubt about 
the soundness of his proposal or his capacities. 
Hungarian ability is a serious thing. 

But there was a shadow on our friendships. All 
the Hungarians I met, except three or four who 
were stanch supporters of Kadar—the present 








premier, selected by the Soviet Union as a reliable 
puppet after they had abducted Nagy at the time 
of the Rising—and had important jobs under the 
present regime, made me swear not to write any 
of their political views or to identify them. If | 
talked with one of them he would send me a 
message the following day, reminding me of my 
promise. But they all said with some pride—the 
Communists, the ex-Communists and anti-Com- 
munists: “We have got over the Rising. Life is 
back to normal and we are even much better off 
than we were before it all happened, except for the 
human tragedy.” 

I said, “What about the six people who were 
executed recently for their part in the Rising?” 

The reply to this was that they meant “back to 
normal” on the surface. A diplomat put it this 
way: “The police surveillance is relaxed as far as 
the majority of people are concerned. It now op- 
erates in a more concentrated, efficient and spe- 
cialized way in the circles it is watching. There the 
terror is far more severe.”’ Since my visit, there 
is evidence that he is right. The severity is felt 
chiefly by Party members—for the Rising began 
as a quarrel among the Communists themselves 
and all are haunted by some degree of guilt—and 
by those who were thrown out of the Party, now 
drastically reduced in numbers. 

Foreign diplomats are still treated as spies and 
tell comical stories of being followed. All travelers 
have to get a police permit to go into the frontier 
regions. The diplomats agreed that living condi- 
tions had improved but that the political situa- 
tion had deteriorated. They meant that the regime 
was becoming less liberal at heart, but since I was 
there, | am not convinced the accusation is still 
true. Certain of the imprisoned writers, for ex- 
ample, have been released. The Russian troops, 
my friends said, are kept well away in the coun- 
try—I saw one or two of them, fine, soldierly 
looking men, from the train window on my way to 
Lake Balaton. They must be bored stiff. What 
shocked Hungarians was the Russian ignorance of 
the ordinary things of civilization. Thousands had 
never seen a flush toilet in their lives, and thought 
it was for washing dishes. 

I went with a middle-aged Party member to a 
soccer match on a Saturday afternoon. He was a 
reliable Party man, proud of his “little family” — 
his wife and two children who were doing well at 
high school. He was mad about football. There 
must have been 80,000 Continued on Page 80 
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COURTYARD SCENE. An arched window in the old (about 1770) Heyward- 
Washington House on Charleston’s Church Street looks upon members of the 
Candlelight Concert Group as they re-enact an incident of local history. 
STREET SCENE. Church Street, typical of the city’s byways, is lined with 


narrow, gabled houses which often face at right angles to the sidewalks and are 


entered through gates in walls hiding secluded gardens. A foreign sports car 


parks on brick paving long familiar to the carriage horses in the background. 
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WALLS 


Seldom since its founding 300 years ago has Charleston—not even 


when afflicted by war, fire or pestilence —lost its complacency 


bv Frances Gravy Patton 
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® Charleston is an old city with a fine as- 
pect of continuity. It began, nearly 300 
years ago, on a note of éclat as a Towne of 
Trade; and it was settled by men of diverse 
talents and temperaments—not only by 
English gentry whose loyalty Charies II re- 
warded with cheap and lavish gifts of land, 
but also by merchants and artisans, and by 
Scotch Huguenots and a 
sprinkling of Jews and Catholics—who had 
in common a strong taste for urbanity. Sel- 


Covenanters, 


dom since its establishment—not even when 
afflicted by war, pestilence, fire and the rage 
of the elements—has Charleston faltered in 
its sense of consequence. 

The city occupies a narrow peninsula 
flanked by two wide rivers, the Ashley and 
the Cooper, which flow together to form 
Charleston Harbor and thus (so proper 
Charlestonians are said to assume) the At- 
lantic Ocean. The site was selected by the 
Proprietors for its commanding view (“noe 
shipp can come upon the coast but may be 
seen from thence”’), for its natural advan- 
tages as a shipbuilding center, and for its 
climate “‘all summer long being refreshed 
with cool breathings from the sea.” A 
superb site, indeed, you think as you stand 
on the esplanade of East Battery, gazing 
over the water to Fort Sumter; and if you 
stand there long some citizen likely will 
pause at your elbow to inform you that 
Charleston, incongruously enough, enjoys 
a geographical situation comparable to that 
of New York. His voice will drop to a pitch 
of piety which invites you to marvel with 
him at the Providence which has preserved 
his home from the fate of Manhattan. New 
York, his tone implies, has been vulgarized 
by the encroachment of a horrid world, 
while Charleston still sits aloof, serene and 
uncontaminated. 

At this point you may be inclined to re- 
tort that the world is encroaching on 
Charleston too. That Greater Charleston 
has two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
most of whom couldn’t care less for tra- 


dition. That its prosperity depends upon 
projects of the Federal Government. That 
its problems are those of. modern civiliza- 
tion—of racial tensions, displaced persons 
and the danger of nuclear fallout. That one 
small area, huddled on the nether tip of the 
peninsula and designated as “Old and His- 
toric” cannot represent the whole. But you 
may as well save your breath. Musing on 
his city, the Charlestonian is deaf to argu- 
ment. He is a man in love. 

Turning from thé harbor, you contem- 
plate the houses that face the Battery— 
grand 19th Century houses with elaborate 
porticoes and double piazzas slanted south- 
west to the angle of the prevailing breeze. 
They rise almost flush from the pavement, 
for their original owners (all of whom bat- 
tened, one way or another, on sea trade) took 
intense satisfaction in the knowledge that 
nothing but Fort Sumter lay between them 
and the Canary Islands; their size, recalling 
an era of many children and many guests, 
gives them a look of vigor and exuberance 
and might give them a look of bulk were it 
not for the balance of their proportions and 
the ironwork, lacy and intricate, that orna- 
ments their balconies. Water slaps at the 
sea wall behind you. The church bells of St. 
Michael’s tell the quarter. The world recedes 
and leaves you becalmed in the charm of 
Charleston. 

But you may deplore being becalmed. 
You may suspect that the city’s charm (I 
use that vague word only because everybody 
knows what it means) is a kind of Gioconda 
smile that conceals more than it reveals. If 
so, you will struggle for detachment. It is 
fair to warn you, though, that your struggle 
will be against odds. 

One thing that makes such a struggle un- 
equal is that most visitors come to Charles- 
ton in spring. All cities are engaging then, of 
course (even Brooklyn has an ailanthus tree), 
but Charleston has had the chance to prac- 
tice for spring all winter. Winter can be cruel 
there but it smiles Continued on Page 72 
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Continued from Page 70 _ at frequent in- 
tervals. A few sweet days and pale church- 
yard narcissus will volunteer in the sheltered 
lee of tombstones. By mid-February the 
camellias will come into their rich and 
carven abundance. When, late in March, as 
a punctual and appropriate celebration of 
the vernal equinox, the full-blown season 
appears, it seems to be the flowering of some- 
thing that has been going on for a long time. 
As you approach the Santee swamplands, 
driving down from the north, you notice a 
change in the atmosphere, for now you have 
come to the Low Country which wears its 
spring with a difference. The flatness of the 
land gives the illusion of endless distance. In 
the woods the hanging moss, gray as ropes 
of mist, and the great golden tangles of 
Carolina jessamine suggest a kind of mys- 
terious merging together of shadow and 
substance. A family of country Negroes, 
fishing with. bamboo poles in a swamp be- 
side the causeway, are motionless as figures 
painted on a landscape and the bell-shaped 
jessamine blossoms that drop from time to 
time to the surface of the black water do not 
disturb the soft, hushed air as they descend. 
Captivated, as by the spell of a good stage 
set, you may decide to visit a few plantation 
gardens before continuing to the city. Cy- 
press, Magnolia and Middleton are the 
showiest and most accessible; all three foam 
vith color, but each has a character of its 
own 
Cypress, built on an abandoned rice 
reservoir, is a garden in a water forest; re- 
flected in lagoons and canals, the effect of 
its flora is doubled. For a small fee Negro 
boatmen take visitors on a tour of the main 
lake, an irregularly shaped body of water 
which abounds in fairy-tale islands and the 
gaunt remains of a dead cypress grove. 
These men, who are so dark-skinned as to 
appear indigenous to the swamp and given 
to silent concentration on their work, have 
no flair for frivolous badinage. “‘“How many 
passengers do you spill in the lake each 
season?” | inquired facetiously of the man 
who was paddling my boat among stumps, 
cypress knees, and the snaky-looking en- 
virons of hollow tree trunks. He pondered 
my question. “”’Bout tirty,” he said. 
Magnolia, full of mazy paths and rustic 
bridges, has been immortalized by more 
than one literary lion. John Galsworthy 
called it “a kind of paradise which has 
wandered down.” Amy Lowell was less 
rapturous. Asked to compose a poem in 
honor of the garden, she is said to have 
stared hard at a bank of azaleas and to have 
murmured: “Pink. I always hated pink.” 
Middleton, with its famous live oaks, is 
the oldest landscaped garden on this con- 
tinent. The house dominating the garden is 
only a replica of the original which was 
burned by Federal troops in "65 (legend is 
that Sherman aliowed the lady of the manor 
to cast the first incendiary rocket so that her 
house, like a wounded war horse, might die 
by the hand of love), but the contours of the 
lawns and terraces, the Butterfly Lakes, the 
ancestral tomb, and the pattern of the walks 


have never been violated and are reminiscent 
of some ducal estate in England. Below the 
formal gardens is a vista giving on rice fields 
and, beyond them, on a stretch of the blue 
Ashley River down which residents of 
Middleton used to travel by slave-oared 
boat to Charleston. 

The people who carved these gardens were 
not pioneers, in the coon-hatted sense of the 
word, who brought to a virgin land a virgin 
ambition. On the far side of an ocean they 
had conceived a pattern of life and were im- 
patient to bring it forth in the lap of a wilder- 
ness. It was a like impatience, you perceive, 
as you leave Middleton and proceed to the 
city (not by river but by highway and steel 
bridge) that kept the first settlers of Charles- 
ton from erecting log cabins in their Towne 
of Trade. 

You pass through a nondescript section 
before you reach the “old and historic” part 
of Charleston but suddenly (“South of 
Broad,” the saying is, though actually the 
line of demarcation is less finely drawn) you 
enter a precinct that looks more Old World 
than the Old World itself. The narrow 
streets are lined with Charleston’s narrow 
“end on” houses. Wistaria, yellow Banksia 
roses, crab trees in flower, cloud after cloud 
of azalea spill over garden walls or are 
glimpsed through the iron scroll of garden 
gates. The weathered brick of the walls is 
stained with green mold. And upon every- 
thing that soft and vaporous light which is 
peculiar to cities that lie in the arms of tem- 
perate waters casts a bloom of aquatint. 
Only fatigue persuades you to drive on to 
some lodging place. 

In Charleston there are several decent 
hotels as well as in-town motels—one of 
which is romantically situated in the re- 
furbished servant quarters of the famous 
Sword Gates House. But if you want “at- 
mosphere” with your comfort you will do 
well to take a room at the Brewton Inn or 
at some private house where rooms are let 
to “paying guests.” The Chamber of Com- 
merce will give you a list of such houses 
along with a lengthier list of Charleston 
“firsts.” The first municipal museum, the 
first municipal college, the first fireproof 
building, the first ice-making plant, the first 
manufactory of book jackets, the first fire- 
insurance company, even the first chamber 
of commerce—these, among many, are 
claimed by Charleston. 

The public cuisine of Charleston, though 
relatively undistinguished, is adequate. Two 
particularly good restaurants are Henry’s 
and Perdita’s. Henry’s is an old-fashioned 
fish-and-steak house which serves an ex- 
ceptionally good stuffed pompano. Perdita’s, 
near the water front, offers, in addition to 
regional specialties, the sort of gourmet 
dishes that are brought to your table sous 
cloche or impaled upon a flaming sword. 
Open only for the evening meal, Perdita’s 
affects a faintly clandestine atmosphere— 
the door, unlatched to receive you, is 
promptly locked behind you—and since I 
can remember the era of the speakeasy but 
was too timid to enjoy it (alas, | waste my 





THEATRE. The Dock Street Theatre opened with The 
Recruiting Officer in 1736, flourished briefly and fell into 
obscurity. Restored, it thrives under director-designer- 
writer Emmett Robinson, above, with wife Patricia. 





ALLEY. Lying between East Battery and Church Street, 
in Old Charleston, is Stoll’s Alley, its 18th Century 
homes restored by the Canfield Family. In the fore- 
ground: Mrs. Timothy S. Street and Mrs. Thos. R. Bennett, 









































































































































CHURCH. The St. James Goose Creek Church, built 1708- 
1719, is one of the original parish churches of the Province 
of South Carolina, Mr. Sam Stoney, descendant of 
Charleston colonists, is engaged in restoring the edifice. 




































































GARDENS. Charleston's showiest and most accessible 
are Cypress, Magnolia, and Middleton. Cypress is shown 
here with Mrs. Benjamin R. Kittredge, whose husband's 
family has owned the watery paradise for half a century. 














middle age regretting the discretions of my 
youth!)—I find the anachronism appetizing. 
It is, however, unnecessary. Almost all 
Charleston restaurants serve cocktails, for 
South Carolina’s statute forbidding the sale 
of spirits by the glass is honored, locally, in 
the breach. As one Charlestonian, speak- 
ing in another context, said to me, “We 
never confuse principle with law.” 

Not even at Perdita’s is black tie formality 
expected, but if you value the esteem of the 
natives you will be less than relaxed in your 
dress. A soignée woman from Baltimore 
once told me of a pretty experience she’d 
had in Charleston. She was there alone, 
poking about the streets at random. She 
had just emerged from Longitude Lane onto 
Church Street when a _ chauffeur-driven 
limousine drew to the curb. From the rear 
a white-haired gentleman alighted, bowed, 
introduced himself (“I’ve no memory for 
names,” she told me. “His was something 
like Pringle or Pinckney or Ravenel”), and 
begged leave to show her the city. After two 
entertaining hours in his company she asked 
to be dropped off at her hotel and, upon 
parting from her host, thanked him warmly. 
But the gentleman protested that gratitude 
was his alone. “For your hat and gloves, 
ma’am,”’ he said gravely. 

An after-dinner stroll is a good digestive. 
The light of a freighter in the harbor, music 
and a burst of laughter heard as you pass 
the Yacht Club, the glimpse of a gilt-framed 
portrait in a lighted parlor (I have a passion 
for peeping in windows and someday may 
be shot for indulging it)—these, like clichés 
of verse, ease the mind. But the odors of the 
city, half-stifled among the distractions of 
daylight, are what impress you most after 
nightfall. On East Bay, the thoroughfare 
near the docks, all the fishy, salty, creosoty 
odors of maritime commerce are tran- 
scended by the aroma of roasting coffee 
beans. A residential neighborhood where 
dew is settling is variously scented, but its 
steady, uncloying vein of fragrance comes 
from the modest blossoms of the tea olive, 
an Oriental shrub long naturalized in 
Charleston. Then you smell the drains. 
Their odor is not foul; it is only clammy and 
insistent. It occurs in isolated pockets of air 
to remind you of the difficulties that always 
beset sanitation in a low-lying city. You will 
think of this odor again—tomorrow per- 
haps—when you move among old head- 
stones in a cemetery and note how many 
commemorate children who died with the 
advent of the first warm weather after they 
were old enough to leave the breast. 

But you haven’t yet heard of those poor 
infants, most of whom lived out their brief 
lives a hundred years ago, so you don’t have 
to grieve for them. Recalling the rich smell 
of East Bay, you stop in at a hotel bar, order 
café brulé for a nightcap and soon, as the 
effects of hot brandy and several hours’ 
exercise steal over you, decide to seek your 
bed. More than once your sleep may be 
broken by St. Michael’s chimes, but since 
they are musical and famous (they have 
crossed the ocean five times) you don’t curse 


their night-owling. If you’re a true lover of 
the quaint and curious you may even remain 
philosophical when the shrimp vendor 
passes beneath your window early in the 
morning, crying his wares in a jaybirdish 
voice that would wake the dead. 

In the spring many of Charleston’s old- 
est houses are open to the public. A con- 
noisseur of antiques will find endless 
fascination in their furnishings, but you 
needn’t know Sheraton from Hepplewhite 
to be impressed by inlaid wood that wears 
the patina of age, free-flying stairways, 
carved tester beds and worn Aubusson rugs. 
Touching the button that was set into a 
newel post as a sign that the house was paid 
for, you share, vicariously, the satisfaction of 
the first owner. In an upstairs drawing room 
(upstairs for safety from ground miasmas) 
you imagine the presence of ladies in imported 
brocades, beaux in knee breeches and 
perhaps—incognito among them—a pirate or 
two. Even the ghosts (for the best houses have 
them) you don’t scoff at; leaving a library 
you glance back anxiously to see if a certain 
young huntsman, killed by a wild boar in 
1800, has returned to sit at a table with his 
head in his hands and presage disaster. 

A few houses have been bought and re- 
stored by the Historic Charleston Founda- 
tion, but most have been restored by indi- 
viduals and still function as homes and thus 
escape the death-mask finality of museum 
pieces. (A toy airplane left carelessly on a 
table or Doctor Zhivago stuck among the 
brown-calf-and-gold-leaf volumes in an 
Adam library can give pulse to an old 
house.) And if you are one who shrinks 
from intruding into a private dwelling, you 
can dismiss your scruple. Tourism means 
cash in Charleston, and Charlestonians have 
always had a streak of aristocratic realism 
where cash is concerned. 

“Resent tourists!”’ a Charleston friend of 
mine exclaimed when I broached the ques- 
tion. “Do I resent gravy on my rice? Besides, 
one of ’em saved me from perishin’.” He 
explained that his father, a local “character” 
and a firm believer in the tonic properties 
of discomfort, had decreed that his growing 
son go barefoot. One January afternoon 
when “a mizzlin’ rain was spittin’ sleet” 
my friend had gone down King Street 
“paddin’ along beside Papa with my feet 
cold as flounders” when a Northern tourist, 
aghast at the pitiful image of Southern 
indigence, had pressed a dollar bill into his 
hand. Pride had conquered principle in the 
father who promptly marched his son into a 
shop and bought him his first pair of shoes. 

Beguiling as these interiors are; it is the 
outward aspect of Charleston that preserves 
a visible record of history. Except for the lay 
of the city, nothing remains of the old 
Towne of Trade. Fire and fashion, acts of 
God and acts of war, have destroyed all 
buildings known to date before 1712—to see 
how they looked you must resort to old 
prints or visit some such outlying relic as 
Medway Plantation or the church at Goose 
Creek—but hundreds of 18th Century buiid- 
ings are left and enough from the early and 








RENDEZVOUS. Pirates’ Court, so called because buccaneers met in the build- 
ing at the right when it was an 18th Century tavern, is in the shadow of St. 
Philip’s Church. The Citadel cadet finds the spot ideal for tender romance. 
COCKTAIL PARTY. Mr. and Mrs. Ashby Farrow (opposite, at left) entertain 
in the drawing room of their home on South Battery. Known as the Gibbes 
House, the dwelling was built 1772-1789 by William Gibbes, Revolutionary 
patriot. Paderewski once played the antique harpsichord in the foreground. 
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middle 19th to suggest the optimism of 
ante-bellum life. 

Charleston had the luck to be rich during 
periods of good architecture and poor dur- 
ing bad. For fifty years preceding the Amer- 
ican Revolution the Low Country was reap- 
ing a fortune from rice and indigo. The sons 
of planters and sea merchants were often 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge and the 
ideas they absorbed were reflected in the 
culture at home. This was a palmy period 
of style in England; the same regard for 
clarity and restraint that distinguished litera- 
ture affected the standards of building, and 
the many master craftsmen who shipped to 
America brought those standards with them. 

On April 12, 1861, South Carolina troops 
stationed in Charleston effected what one 
lady witness has described in her memoirs 
as “a brilliant exploit.” That is, they fired on 
Fort Sumter and precipitated the first great 
modern war. The ensuing trouble, tragic as 
it was, may have saved Charleston’s archi- 
tectural distinction. For long thereafter 
Charleston was a sleeping beauty, sunk in 
economic coma, and so escaped most of 
the fancywork of the °80’s as well as the 
pseudo-Colonial craze of the early 1900's, 
But slumber could not save Charleston from 
political, cosmic, and spiritual ills. The 
chaos of Reconstruction was hardly over 
when the earthquake of °86 shook the city, 
reducing many buildings to rubble and 
cracking nearly every masonry wall. (Today 
you can spot a pre-earthquake building by 
the great washers on the rods that pin its 
weakened walls together.) 

In the Depression of the ’30’s Charleston’s 
recovery was aided by work projects of the 
Federal Government. The worst slums were 
cleared and at least one public building, the 
Dock Street Theater, was restored. The 
theater, which originally opened in 1736 as 
the first playhouse in America, is currently 
used by a community-theater group which 
presents each spring, for the tourist trade, a 
locally written and acted comedy called 
Syllabub. In Syllabub Charleston laughs at 
itself—pulling the legs of a lot of sacred cows 
and even mentioning the drains—but the 
laughter never obscures the moral of the 
play: A successful authoress of an im- 
poverished Charleston family has a chance 
to go to New York where she will live in 
sin—or at least in sin’s near-equivalent, 
glamour—but she realizes in the end that 
there’s no place like home. 

The husband of the lady novelist in 
Syllabub is clearly a caricature of Samuel 
G. Stoney—an antiquarian so steeped in 
local lore as to have won the sobriquet of 
“Mr. Charleston’”’—and after admiring the 
stage version I begged an audience with its 
original. Mr. Stoney, a bearded gentleman 
whose family until recently owned Medway, 
the oldest of the Low Country plantations, 
rides his bicycle along the narrow twisty 
streets with verve and skill and often with a 
camellia between his teeth. He is a wit as 
well as an athlete; his talk is almost as full 
of quotes as Hamlet. After an hour spent 
listening to his spicy gossip of Charleston’s 


past, I asked him flatly what he thought of 
the city’s future. He considered my question. 
“I think she'll survive,” he said. “I think 
she’ll survive even the Confederate War. Of 
course, we’re afflicted with a terrible plague 
of longevity and there are some among us 
who'd like to make her into a sort of 
Oberammergau. But—yes—I expect her to 
survive. 

Since World War II Charleston’s econ- 
omy has mushroomed. The United States 
Navy Yard has grown and pours trade into 
the city; the Santee Dam provides water 
power to attract vast industries; the Ports 
Authority, up the Cooper River, has been 
granted huge appropriations for harbor im- 
provements, and the sea-borne tonnage 
would stagger those merchants who used to 
gaze toward the Canaries from their proud 
houses on East Battery. But the devout of 
Charleston see a threat as well as a promise 
in prosperity. Now, with business healthy, 
scions of old families need not go afield to 
seek their fortunes. These same young men, 
as soon as they begin to make money, fre- 
quently move to the suburbs, for a variety 
of reasons. Because they like living in the 
country; because the city’s future is clouded 
with problems (integration and overcrowd- 
ing among them) that seem insoluble; be- 
cause Charleston’s preoccupation with it- 
self—its ancestor worship, its fierce loyalty 
to three o’clock dinner—may seem to the 
young a bit dull. At any rate they leave. 
They continue to work in Charleston and to 
maintain social connections there—their 
daughters will attend the St. Cecilia balls 
and their sons will stand a chance of becom- 
ing members of the South Carolina Society — 
but they pay few city taxes and they toss 
their mantle of civic responsibility to new 
people who do not have the meaning of 
Charleston in their blood; people who be- 
lieve in progress and like to dine after dark. 

I discussed the problem of change and 
expansion with two prominent citizens of 
Charleston—Mr. Thomas Waring and Mr. 
Edward Kronsberg. 

Tom Waring, editor of the News and 
Courier, is anative bred from natives. Too so- 
phisticated to deplore Charleston’s worldly 
advance, he knows, nevertheless, that an 
enormous influx of new inhabitants can 
threaten the atmosphere of “permanence 
and tranquillity” which is the city’s special 
beauty. 

“We are not against change, but not 
blindly in love with it,” he told me and went 
on—picking his words carefully, as befits a 
stylist—to speak of quiet neighborhoods 
where old houses “‘on the street, but with 
gardens that are fenced in” stand as tangible 
evidence that people can live together 
amiably in “privacy and propinquity.” 

Mr. Kronsberg, who came to Charleston 
fifty-odd years ago as a clerk in a men’s- 
wear store, is the leader of the city’s large 
Jewish community, ex-chairman of the 
Development Board, and past president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He owns a 
flourishing chain of variety stores that 
specialize in Continued on Page 76 
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Continued from Page 74 
low-priced merchandise. and speculates 
successfully in real estate. He does not 
share Mr. Waring’s passion for privacy nor 
his dread of the population explosion. 
The morning I saw Mr. Kronsberg | 
found him in a rosy glow over the gala 
opening, the night before, of a new shop- 
ping center called Pinehaven. “Charleston 
is growing, growing!” he cried. “When I 
saw all those teen-agers dancing and laugh- 
ing | asked myself who they were—where 


they came frorn. Then the thought hit me. 
Why, those are the war babies! So | said 
I’ve got to put in a big order for more size- 
sixteen pants and blouses and square- 
dancing skirts—and then, pretty soon, for 
more rubber pants and pacifiers! Charles- 
ton’s growing!” 

“So the future looks O.K.?” I said. 

“O.K.? It looks wonderful!” he said. 
“We've got a balanced economy. Big 
Government expenditure on the one 
hand, private enterprise on the other. 
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Abundant water power, new industries 
coming in ——” 

“What about historic Charleston?” 
I interrupted. “The old landmarks?” 

“Oh, we'll keep them,” he declared. 
“They make people feel good. Tourists 
come from all over the world to look 
at em.” He gave me a happy smile. 
“Don’t underestimate New Money,” 
he said. “It helps.” 

But in spite of New Money and old 
attachment, Charleston continues to 
lose a landmark here and there. The 
Charleston Hotel, for instance—once a 
magnificent, many-columned relic of a 
gracious era—has been demolished in 
favor of a motel, now under construc- 
tion, which will have sundecks and 
swimming pool; and recently the city 
was split into factions when the direc- 
tors of the Charleston Free Library 
requested a new building. No one 
debated the need for the building—the 
library, housed in an old private dwell- 
ing, had clearly outgrown its quarters— 
but as to its structure and location 
opinions clashed. There was an unholy 
row which Progress won hands down. 
The new Free Library, replacing a wing 
of the revered old Citadel building, 
is nearing completion on Marion 
Square; it will be contemporary in de- 
sign, with glass walls and central air- 
conditioning. 

According to William Halsey and his 
wife—painters, both, who actually 
make a living from Art—Charleston 
can’t decide what it wants to be. News- 
papers plead in one breath for the 
preservation of traditions and for 
superhighways. Dozens of Notable 
Buildings have been torn down in the 
last few years. “Just let me put my 
evil eye on a subject,” said Mr. Halsey, 
“and—before I can paint it—it’s gone.” 

“Is Charleston a good place for 
artists?” | asked. 

“It’s a lovely place to live and bring 
up children, though the public schools 
are poor,” Mrs. Halsey said, “but it’s 
lonely. Charlestonians approve of Art— 
they think it’s a nice esthetic activity. 
But not enough wind blows in.” 

“There’s a feeling that old means 
good and new means bad,” Mr. Halsey 
explained. ‘“‘When you’re a born 
Charlestonian, as | am, you're con- 
sidered rather immoral—disloyal to 
your raising—when you paint ab- 
stracts.”” He laughed. “‘Still, Charleston 
has the civilized grace of charity. It 
makes room for eccentrics.” 

That “civilized grace’ is a saving 
one, indeed, and while it endures, a few 
instances of venial independence will 
not spoil the style of Charleston. Cities 
that trade on the past have most to fear 
a look of false antiquity—something 
Charleston has avoided. Not even in re- 
modeled alleys and restored neighbor- 
hoods like Rainbow Row and Longi- 
tude Lane have architects stooped to 
such sly tricks as simulated sags in roof 
lines or carefully ill-laid bricks. The 
local merchants, too, are straight- 
forward—there isn’t a single “ye olde” 
in town and only one “shoppe.” 

Nor is a blatantly contemporary de- 
sign really typical of the new construc- 
tion in Charleston. The campus of The 
Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina, which is now situated out on 
the Ashley River (the old Citadel, dat- 
ing from 1822, has been sold to the 
county), shows a nice blend of the tra- 
ditional and the functional. The build- 
ings, modern to a degree in equipment, 
are not outwardly bleak. Instead, with 
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their suggestion of towers and turrets, 
they recall a time when war—at least 
war in the abstract—was the sport of 
gentlemen. 

In a way this campus, spacious and 
leisurely, yet alert and disciplined, re- 
flects the personality of Gen. Mark 
Clark, who is commandant of The 
Citadel and largely responsible for its 
continuing expansion. The General is a 
tall, lanky, hard-muscled man, hand- 
some as Gary Cooper, with the easy 
courtesy of authority. 

“I picked Charleston for the only 
home I ever had,”’ the General told me, 
“because I like it. There’s a great 
Americanism here—you don’t hear 
much about Communism and juvenile 
delinquency—and a military character. 
The people know they've got to fight 
for their ideas, they can’t appease. Be- 
sides, I have a chance to go fishing.” 


You can take an organized tour of 
the city either by bus or, more roman- 
tically, by horse-drawn carriage, but 
there is something pleasant about re- 
maining unorganized. Alone and afoot 
you may lose something in scope but 
then,'as Henry James observed, you 
don’t have to examine the whole bolt 
to get the feel of the cloth. 

An agreeable way to begin is to fol- 
low the Gateway Walk from the Uni- 
tarian Church to St. Philip’s which 
represents the first Church of England 
parish to be established south of Vir- 
ginia. 

In the Unitarian vestibule a tablet 
is sacred to the memory of a woman 
who died believing that “the desolation 
of winter was succeeded by the fragrant 
elegancies of spring” —and in the sun- 
flecked shade of the churchyard where 
the monument of Samuel Gilman (the 
church’s second pastor and the author 
of Fair Harvard) is embowered in 
wistaria, you feel that the old lady’s 
faith in the regularity of nature was not 
misplaced. 

Your route edges the wall of a private 
garden, crosses King Street, and winds 
through a square occupied by the 
Charleston Library Society and the 
Gibbes Art Gallery. The Library 
Society (not to be confused with the 
Free Library) is one of the oldest circu- 
lating libraries in this country. In its 
crypt are a number of rare and valuable 
books, but its most revered treasure is 
not a second folio of Shakespeare’s 
works but a volume of poems by 
Henry Timrod, Charleston’s unchal- 
lenged laureate. It is the very volume 
the poet, himself, was reading, perhaps 
in search of errata, just before he died. 
One page—not to be touched by the 
squeamish—bears the rusty stain of his 
final hemorrhage. 

The treasures in the art gallery are as 
local, if less macabre, in association. 
Here, in a collection of exquisite minia- 
tures and in a room hung with oil por- 
traits, you can stare at the grandees and 
grande dames of early Charleston. 

The Gateway Walk continues across 
Meeting Street and into the yard of the 
Circular (Congregational) Church 
which merges almost imperceptibly 
with that of St. Philip’s. (To a student 
of moral values the epitaphs in an old 
churchyard are always instructive. In 
18th Century Charleston, you learn, 
“amiableness of temper,” “urbanity of 
deportment” and “a cultivated mind” 
were as much admired as more cardinal 
and Christian virtues. Humility was 
seldom mentioned.) Seen straight ahead, 





through a lace of budding branches, is 
St. Philip’s which is, unlike St. Michael’s, 
a silent church, for in 1863 its chimes 
were cast into a Confederate cannon. 
With another burial ground around it, 
it sits across Church Street which makes 
an inward bend to accommodate it so 
that the wall at the end of the first yard 
curves out and affords painters a good 
place to display their pictures. 

On certain days each spring the 
Charleston County Art Association holds 





a show here. Rural housewives exhibit 
old-fashioned water colors of sunsets 
over marshes. 

Noted professionals, like the Halseys, 
Elizabeth O’Neiil Verner with her etch- 
ings and Mr. Edward von S. Dingle 
with his birds, mingle on easy terms with 
experimental boys and girls. 

“It’s like the Left Bank,” a lady with 
a local accent once said to me as I gazed 
from the church steps at the throng 


Continued on Page 128 
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At home, left, Senora Dotia Maria Rodriguez de 
Obregon wears a white faille gown, embroidered 
with seed pearls, and a family necklace of 
pearls and sapphires. Before a Francisco Ejens 
mosaic at the University of Mexico, above, she 
wears a polka-dot poplin with a winged collar. 
Both dresses are by Jesusa of Mexico City. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


The Llegance of Meaico 


Sixteenth @ The City of Palaces, the Promenade of the Re- 

form—old names in Mexico City give some hint of 

Of @ HO.AV Gertee the quality of life there. Mexico’s capital is rich 

"ea most ** fiercely political minded. But its people are 

not so occupied with palaces or reform as to forget 

FASHIONABLE | their custom of promenading on the boulevards, 
admiring one another’s good looks. 

WOMEN For good looking they are, and they count it no 
crime to study personal adornment. One example 
of the combination of beauty and fashion found in 
Mexico is Senora Dona Maria Rodriguez de Obre- 
gon. She was born there, went to school there (as 
well as in Argentina and Europe) and, in 1953, 
she married a Mexican lawyer and banker, Don 
Oscar Obregon II. 

Senora de Obregon accompanies her husband 
often on business trips to Argentina, the United 
States and Europe. The European trips are in part 
responsibie for her elegant wardrobe, for they en- 
able her to buy directly from the great couture 
houses of Italy and France. But she also finds 
many clothes to her liking in the salon of the de- 
signer Jesusa, right in Mexico City. Jesusa formerly 
worked for Balenciaga in Madrid; his decision to 
come to Mexico to design for women like Senora 
de Obregon is the sincerest sort of tribute to 


their fine fashion sense. rHE END 











For the effect of lavish splendor shown above, designer Nina Ricci combined a 
white organza collar, an orange satin bodice and a slim skirt embroidered with 
bits of coral. Shoes from Ferragamo and the simplest pearl jewelry complete 
the ensemble. Seiiora de Obregon, an enthusiastic hostess, likes it for parties 
in the gilt-and-crystal setting of her home in the heart of Mexico City. 


Heavy blue satin forms the tunic dress and jacket, left, created for cocktails 
by Amy Linker of Paris. With it Setora de Obregon wears two other Parisian 
imports: shoes by Charles Jourdan and a diamond bracelet by Cartier. The 
white-and-gold brocade empire dress, right, is the work of designer Jesusa of 
Mexico City; it features full-cut sleeves suggestive of apainting by Velasquez. 


Seftora de Obregon and her husband, Don Oscar 
Obregon II, enjoy the horse races from the ter- 
race of the Jockey Club at El Hipédromo de las 
Américas. The seiora’s dress-and-jacket combi- 
nation is from Chanel; it is made of checked 
wool, with bodice and grosgrain piping of solid 
black. Her jewelry of goldandrubies is by Cartier. 

















SERVICE 





MEET YOUR STEWARDESS 
IN THE RED RUANA... 


with a smiling welcome specially for 
you. That’s when this colorful cloak 
of Colombia becomes the symbol of 
South America’s effervescent love of 
life... now dramatized in RED RUANA 
service! From America’s favorite cui- 
sine to the Latin flair for friendliest 
hospitality, here’s luxury travel en- 
joyed by over a million passengers a 
year .. . efficiency backed by forty 
years’ flight experience. 


JAMAICA plus COLOMBIA 597850 


From NewYork 60-day round- 
trip Excursion fare, 66 lbs. 


Tourist baggage allowance. tox free 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AVIANCA 


FIRST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
6 West 49th Street, New York 20 JU 6-6040 
309 E. Flagler Street, Miami 32 FR 7-2336 
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HUNGARY TODAY 


Continued from Page 69 


people at the match but the teams were 
poor. He was frank about it: “The 
Rising cost us a great deal of talent 
of all kinds,” he said. ““We lost our best 
football: players. Two are now playing 
for Real Madrid”’—of all Fascist teams! 

“Politics are a curse,” I said care- 
lessly. “They are the cause of the whole 
of modern misery.” 

“Everything,” he said severely, cor- 
recting me in the firmest Marxist man- 
ner, “is political.” 

The dilemma of the Party is that it 
is in conflict with its own patriotic 
feelings. Like the Poles, Hungarians 
are passionate nationalists before every- 
thing else; their suspicion of Russia is 
traditional and their cultural roots are 
overwhelmingly western. The wretched 
Party members are constantly warning 
one another: “‘Be careful. That is how 
it begins.” 

What is “it”? Sin, of course. It is all 
right for an organization to have con- 
tact with the West, but for the indi- 
vidual it is perilous to say to the 
westerner: “Send me that engineering 
textbook. Tell me how I can find 
out about the music of so-and-so, 
about the health service in England or 
municipal government in Birmingham.” 

There was some talk, when I was in 
Budapest, of arranging an exchange 
visit between the mayor of a Hungarian 
town and the mayor of an English in- 
dustrial city. 

“We are waiting for approval,” said 
a busy official in the Foreign Ministry 
who has about three telephone calls 
a minute. And he nodded from his 
window across the Danube to a mod- 
ern building—the Ministry of the In- 
terior, the headquarters of the police. 
Months later I was asked to a party 
in London to meet the chief of the 
Hungarian municipality. So I gather 
the permit came through. 

In Budapest, where large numbers of 
people have managed to get an unlaw- 
ful peep at George Orwell’s /984 and 
Animal Farm (both are banned), the 
Ministry of the Interior is known as the 
Ministry of Love. I had no difficulty 
in seeing and talking to many Hun- 
garians and they were interesting and 
outspoken, as I have said, but they 
were all aware of the dangers of “it” 
whether they were in favor of the 
Kadar government or against it, 

I have only one more thing to say 
about Hungarian politics; it is impor- 
tant and difficult to express: The revolt 
was a spontaneous mass rising of the 
people—so spontaneous that it was al- 
most incompetent and surprised the 
people themselves. Its suppression was 
tragic. It is the feeling of tragedy that 
remains and, with it—among ordinary 
people outside politics—the desire for 
healing of wounds. For this reason, 
many Hungarians who had been on the 
side of the Rising said to me that they 
were out of sympathy with the attitudes 
of the Hungarian refugees abroad. 
Some thought they should have stayed 
and lived through the aftermath, as my 
friends had had to do. Others said they 
should return and “be Hungarians.” 
Others said that, with the passing of 
time, the refugees had lost their sense 
of relevance and that their minds were 
fixed traumatically in the rebellion: 
whereas the situation in Hungary had 
noved on. Others resented the hostile 


propaganda of the refugees, as “un- 
patriotic.” Still others, the loss of 
active and virile citizens. As the months 
and years go by, the refugees lose their 
value as witnesses. 

Now, it is natural that Communists 
or supporters of Kadar should say 
this; but many of the people who said 
this were anti-Communists and bitterly 
opposed to Kadar, They genuinely feel 
the loss of the refugees to the country. 
And, in a practical way, the existence 
of large colonies of refugees in Vienna 
and elsewhere in the West has made it 
much more difficult in Hungary to get 
what all satellite peoples long for— 
visas for travel. (The official reason 
given for refusing visas is “the lack of 
currency.”) To meet a refugee abroad 
is a considerable sin, to stay in his 
house highly suspect. The Kadar gov- 
ernment’s foreign-espionage service 
reports back to Budapest every move- 
ment, even the shops visited, the trains 
caught, the car rides. This insecurity 
not only preys on the minds of the non- 
political; it also infects the Communist 
party leaders. The Rising for them was 
a Party quarrel; they are all guilty. 
Many, I was told, are in the hands of 
psychiatrists—Viennese psychiatrists. 
There is no nonsense in Hungary about 
the depravity of Western schools of in- 
dividual psychology. 

To get back to that football match— 


game for bringing out character. It was, 
of course, all in European style—no 
parades, no rival bands or cheerlead- 
ers. So that the crowd could get its 
money’s worth there were two games. 
We were there from two till six. A 
Hungarian crowd is marvelously excit- 
able. A woman sitting behind me 
grabbed my hat and screamed when a 
player missed a shot, and then collapsed 
with blushes when everyone laughed at 
her. One player, who disagreed with a 
decision of the referee, kicked the ball 
far out into the crowd and got a formal 
dressing down on the field. We all 
bought lottery tickets, and between the 
games the winners were announced. 

There are not very many private cars 
in Budapest, and 80,000 people had to 
fight their way out of the football 
stadium onto the trams and buses after- 
ward. I was lucky to have a lift in an 
old car borrowed from a doctor—next 
to writers they are the highest-paid 
people in Hungary and are among the 
first to get cars and telephones. After 
the inevitable little cup of coffee at the 
press club, where people were playing 
chess, I went to the flat of an elderly 
and lively Swedish lady, the widow of 
a Hungarian, who rejects all attempts 
by her American and Swedish relatives 
to get her out. “I should be bored in 
New York or Stockholm,” she said. 
“‘And the music is better here.” 


I went because there is nothing like a Continued on Page 82 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


RATED GUIDES, U.S.A. 


Q. “Can you tell me a guidebook which rates accommodations and restaurants in the 
United States in the way the Guide Michelin grades those in France?” DG. New York 


@ We know of no one book which covers the entire nation in this manner. The 
first attempt to rate impartially American restaurants, hotels and motels is the 
Mobil Travel Guide series, whose initial two volumes have been recently published 
by Simon and Schuster. One volume covers the Northeastern states: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island and Vermont; 
the other covers the Southwest: Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. All establishments in these states that the editors feel de- 
serve a listing are rated as follows: Y relatively inexpensive, an excellent buy at a 
low price; * better than average; ** very good; *** exceptionally good; 
**** excellent, worth a special effort to reach; ***** one of the best in the 
country. Each entry gives address, telephone number, facilities, prices and spe- 
cialties. If a restaurant has received the annual Houtipay Award for dining dis- 
tinction, the Guide mentions that. 

The volumes, priced at $1 each, are available through bookstores, Mobil Oil 
Company offices, or from the publisher direct: Simon and Schuster, Inc 
Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


? 


S.S. HOLIDAY, tsland-Hopper 

Q. “Is there a steamship service to the islands in the Windward and Leeward groups in the 
West Indies, other than the large, winter-cruise ships that call at one or two of the larger 
islands ?” T.D., Philadelphia 
@ With her maiden voyage this past June, the S.S. Holiday instituted a new 
island-hopping cruise service. The sailings originate in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
with departures at midnight every second Saturday (August 20, September 3, 
etc.). Southbound, the Holiday calls at St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, St. Vincent, Grenada and Trinidad. From Trinidad, the northbound 
voyage calls at Barbados, St. Lucia, Dominica, Monserrat, Antigua, St. Martin, 
returning to San Juan. Passenger capacity is 77. The ship’s atmosphere is in- 
formal, and there is no organized entertainment. Rates for the round-trip, 14-day 
cruise range from $245 to $455. Rates are also quoted from $17.50 to $32.50 per 
day, for the benefit of island-hoppers. Space for passage between individual is- 
lands is available only if the ship is not sold out on a complete-cruise basis. The 
Kirsten Air & Steamship Agency, Miami, Florida, acts as general passenger agent 
for the Holiday Line, Inc., of Panama, which operates the vessel, and bookings 
can be made through any recognized travel agency. 
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You drive an import? A sports car? 
Goodyear has your tires... 


Goodyear makes tires in sizes to fit all U. S. makes of cars 
including compacts, and 94% of all imports. And what a tire 
you get! 

Goodyear tires are the world’s first Turnpike-Proved tires. 
And now, they’re precision-built with electronic controls—to 
give you the three big tire advances of 1960: 

1. Goodyear tires give you up to 25% more safe mileage 

than before—anywhere. 

2. New whisper-quiet, cushion-soft ride. 

3. New 3-way sureness on the road. Quicker starts, safer 

stops, better car control on turns. 


You can get these precision-built tires everywhere—from the 13 IN. 14 IN. 15 IN. 16 IN. 
same Goodyear dealers who offer you expert tire service. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


LOTS OF GOOD THINGS COME FROM 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watch the “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 
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\ Roam through Colorado’s special 

wonderland ... when Autumn aspen splash 
the evergreen slopes with gold and red! 


Relax under sunny blue skies. 
Bring color film to capture the splendor 
along broad highways and peaceful trails. 


Refresh yourself at rodeos, fiestas, 
famed gold-rush towns . . . flashing trout streams, 
big-game hunting. Live a spell! 


Send for FREE Fail Vacation Packet that 
helps you pian your fun before you come! 


Colorado Dept. of Public Relations | 
502 State Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colo. | 
PLEASE SEND | 
52-page, full-color Vacation Guide | 
Statewide Events List for Fall | 
Full-color Highway Map Folder | 

) Accommodations, with prices | 
‘ 
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Continued from Page 80 

There were a lot of people in her 
three-room flat in a new modern block 
in Pest. She had been able to buy it 
under a new mortgage scheme and had 
raised the money by selling one or two 
family pictures. She had been obliged 
by the housing law to let one room and 
the use of the kitchen to a young mar- 
ried couple. She started talking about 
the doctor problem, about marriage, 
women and divorce; the rest of the 
party soon joined in. The young couple 
had both been married before. The girl 
divorced her first husband because—so 
far as I could see—he had been thrown 
out of the Party and had lost his job. 
Her new husband also had had a dis- 
aster: He had been married to a woman 
doctor with a larger income—much 
larger than his as a teacher—and she 
left him, taking with her the car and 
the telephone. 

“It is terrible the way young people 
are behaving nowadays,” the Swedish- 
born lady said. “There is a shocking 
number of divorces.” 

“It is because it was almost impos- 
sible to get a divorce before 1956,” 
someone said. “‘Husbands and wives 
who were destroying each other could 
not only not get divorced but also they 
couldn’t move out owing to the housing 
shortage. They still can’t.” 

“I know couples who have ‘sepa- 
rated’ and have had to bring their new 
partners, with or without benefit of 
marriage, to live in the same tiny flat, 
and no one knew whose children were 
whose,” said someone else. 

There was a quiet, poorly dressed 
woman of about thirty-five, a clerk in 
some municipal office. She had di- 
vorced her husband after waiting years 
for the change in the law. “To earn 
enough to live in Budapest,” she said, 
“both husband and wife must have 
jobs, but if the marriage is a bad one 
and gets on their nerves the news soon 
gets round, and there are dozens watch- 
ing them to catch them out and take 
their places if their work falls off or 
they make a mistake. You just can’t 
afford, for your job’s sake, to have a 
bad home life.” 

“We can hardly ever meet, or we're 
tired out when we do,” said a young 
man, talking of his girl. “Each of us 
has to have two jobs.” 

“Yet,” said the tough old Swedish 
lady, “you've got to admit that women 
have a much better status, they are 
much more highly regarded by their 
neighbors and friends in this society, 
if they do work.” 

They all agreed on that. There was 
a rosy-faced, white-haired, very stout 
woman, excitable, clever and talkative, 
who was wearing a brilliant red dress. 
She was a Greek scholar, and when 
some of us left and took a fast bus 
which rolled and swayed us over to 
Buda, she was laughing all the time 
about what she was going to cook for 
her large family’s supper. She not only 
taught in the university and did other 
jobs, but she supported and looked 
after her family and nursed her hus- 
band, who was crippled and whose 
health had been wrecked by years in 
concentration camps. She was the 
jolliest woman I met in Hungary and, 
as someone said, “one of the old Com- 
munist idealists—not one of the time- 
servers of today.” 

Traditionally Budapest was the gay 
city. One very old gentleman told me 
that the gaiety of the old days had 





vanished. | found him living in a rather 
impressive suburban house among his 
books and pictures, sitting morosely at 
a handsome table covered with draw- 
ings. He was eating corn on the cob, a 
rather buttery dish for a very old gentle- 
man. He cursed old age eloquently, 
appeared several times to nod off, 
spoke to me in several languages and 
talked about a favorite Hungarian sub- 
ject—Shakespeare. He saw himself as 
Lear and was enjoying the part as he 
peered at his circle of admirers. Age 
and eminence are treated With profound 
respect in this country. 

Despite the old man’s anger against 
time, I found pockets of gaiety in 
Budapest. That very evening, up in the 
hills from which Buda looks like a field 
of stars fallen to earth, some of us went 
to eat delicious pork cooked on a 
skewer and to drink white wine at a 
small tavern. Two or three parties had 
brought accordions to their tables; 
everyone was drunk and singing; carna- 
tions were being thrown at a pretty girl 
in our party and there was general up- 
roar. The music echoed off the subur- 
ban woods and hills. 

Then, there are the gypsy orchestras. 
I recall one that played in the courtyard 
under the trees of a modest café in 
Buda, where a few couples were drink- 
ing the delicate white wine. Romantic 
painters, Hollywood films and smart 
restaurants generally present gypsies in 
absurd caricature. In Hungary, which 
is above all others the country of gypsy 
music, the gypsy is a respectable-loc king 
man, swarthy and dark-haired, in a 
navy-blue serge suit. You notice two 
main types: the plump short kind with 
congested face, who looks like a pros- 
perous lawyer, and the lean, even 
emaciated, thin-lipped kind who looks 
like the devil. The unsmiling face, the 
indifferent manner, the imyassivity with 
which they receive praise, insult or 
endure scornful neglect, their concern 
only for money and theit amused re- 
fusal to thank you if they get it, are the 
qualities which give them a frightening 
distinction. They know they are able 
to create feeling in their audience and 
to play with detached cruelty upon it 
until you are, for the moment, in their 
impudent and yet negligent power. 

There are vulgar gypsy players in 
Budapest but the good ones know how 
to fill every molecule of the air with 
their smoky, sullen chords that rumble 
like fire shut up in a furnace, a sound 
that slurs and slumps, breaks olf and 
picks up again with wicked suddenness 
and passes to the tricky plucking of the 
strings, rises to ferocity, then clouds 
and falls away into the terrible and, i 
suppose, carnal sadness. It is the music 
of the sexual act. 

Hungarians are more exacting about 
this music than we are. I heard of one 
old man who refused to pay any or- 
chestra unless they made him cry. He 
was experienced and resistant. If they 
forced tears out of him, he paid them 
well; he was angry if they didn’t. 

The orchestras make a point of play- 
ing to lovers and, of course, come close 
enough to play pretty well under a 
girl’s chin. The fiddler in one garden 
café I went to set out to hypnotize a 
girl who was quarreling with her young 
man. He put every trick he knew into 
his playing, and the orchestra played 
with its thunders and insinuations at 
the other end of the garden, backing 
him up but never looking at him. But 
in the end the girl and the young man 


simply ignored him and without a sign 
on his face he went away. The per- 
formance had taken twenty minutes. 

There was a tale going round Buda- 
pest when I was there that a Hungarian 
had volunteered to go by Sputnik to the 
moon. When he was asked why, he said 
he thought it might be a way of getting 
a glimpse of Vienna on the way. Hun- 
garians crave to go to Vienna. It is very 
difficult to go. They would like also to 
go to the Adriatic, but that is next to 
impossible; Yugoslavia is deviationist. 
Some do make the long journey across 
Rumania and Bulgaria to the Black 
Sea. 

But Hungary is lucky in Lake Bala- 
ton, and it shares the Neusiedler See 
with Austria. Balaton is one of the larg- 
est lakes in Europe; it reminds one of 
Lake Leman at Geneva, and tens of 
thousands go there for their holidays in 
the summer. The vines grow on the hills 
along the lake; the villas, the hotels, the 
trade-union hostels on the south side, 
the pleasant towns in the style of South- 
ern Europe—almost Provencal—make 
it a delightful little Riviera. Thousands 
of white sails slope in the regattas, the 
white lake steamers ply up and down 
on the blue water and hoot to get 
the famous echo off the hills. When 
they hear the echo all Hungarians are 
supposed to recite some lines of a fa- 
mous patriotic poem which mean, 
“Don’t leave your native land; it is a 
good place to live and die in.” 

I went out to Balaton by train, a 
two-hour trip. Like most train journeys 
in Hungary, this was a ride through 
flat, irrigated country, a graceful mix- 
ture of meadow, marsh, scrub and 
cornland. The corn was ripening. Miles 
and miles of sunflowers were drooping, 
their seeds almost ready to be collected 
for the making of sunflower oil. (It is a 
cooking oil, and there is a lot to be said 
for the Hungarian claim that it i: 
better than olive oil.) Heavy, narroy 
horse-drawn carts rolled down th. 

Continued on Page 86 





\ Proper 
llostess... 


needs a great deal of infor- 
mation. Her reputation often 
stands or falls on her knowl- 
edge of foods and beverages. 


As a proper hostess, you can 
add to your reputation of 

being well informed by read- 
| ing HOLIDAY every month. 


For example, in this issue of 
HOLIDAY you will find a rare 
treat for a hostess—an in- 
formative Handbook of 
Liqueurs. 


Each issue of HOLIDAY con- 
tains some information which 
will advance the hostess’s art. 
Why not subscribe right 
now? A full year costs only 
$5—pay now or later. Send 
your order today to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1403 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. | 














Now—from Kodak comes an 8mm movie 
projector that lets you add sound to every 
scene you take. Think how wonderful it will 
be to have your own children’s voices on the 
films you make of them . . . to be able to add 
background music that sets off your pictures 
... to have your own recorded commentary 
as your movie goes from scene to scene! 


You can take all your 8mm “silent films,” 
old or new, and turn them into “talking pic- 
tures” with the new Kodak Sound 8 Projector. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET” 


Kodak Sound 8 Projector comes with microphone for recording your own commentary ... $345. 


NOW! ADD SOUND TO YOUR 8mm MOVIES! 


New projector by Kodak lets you add family voices, music, sound effects 


You just have your films magnetically 
“striped” for sound, project them onto your 
screen, and start recording right on the film. It’s 
as simple as that! If you make a mistake, just re- 
verse the film and re-record the way you want. 


And because this projector is made by 
Kodak, you know it will show your movies at 
their best and give you faithful sound—hour 
after hour, year after year. See the Kodak 
Sounc 8 Projector demonstrated. Many Kodak 
dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. 


Add music or other sound 
effects as you project the 
film, using your record 
player or tape recorder. 
Commentary can be 
recorded at the same time. 
Price is list, includes Federal 


Tax, and is subject to change 
without notice. 


Kodak 





THERES NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR 
LETS GO FEELING 


Another day, another exciting trip, another 
lasting memory—yes, nothing for the money rewards 


you so much in pure family pleasure as does a new car. And 


to make it most rewarding, make it a new General Motors car. 


Enchaniing is an apt description of both the Buick Electra Two-Door Hardtop and the Valley of the Goblins in southeastern Utah. 
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Short jaunts or long journeys—it makes no difference—a family 
with a new car finds more things to do, and more fun in the doing. 
Why? Because new cars just won’t stand for sitting in a driveway. 

There’s a particularly good reason why a family steps out at the 
mere drop of a hint in a new General Motors car. It feels so good! 
Soft seats, wide windows, a sure-footed performance, styling that 
makes you extra proud of your choice—these things make it more 
fun to get up and go. 

Even before you get out of the driveway the quality of workman- 
ship and materials in your new GM ear is excitingly apparent. You 


know you've got a real car under you—a car that was expertly built 
for reliability as well as fun. 
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dusty roads; now and then, you saw a 
man stripped to the waist, cutting wheat 
with a scythe; and women crossing the 
fields with mattocks on their shoulders. 
Tractors and-combines are not com- 
mon except on the collective farms. 
Along the grassy banks the godetia was 
growing, larger and pinker than I have 
ever seen in Northern Europe. 

The villages were scattered collec- 
tions of red boxes and occasionally in 
a poor village, they were still thatching 
the roofs with rushes. There were long 
stretches where stooks of dark rushes 
were drying in the fields; for a moment 
you mistake them for stooks of very 
dark wheat. Rushes are excellent in- 
sulators; in one of the Balaton villages 
I saw a very large beehivelike hut of 
rushes which was the communal refrig- 
erator. I was told that food could be 
kept cold or frozen in these simple 
mounds for months on end. The vines 
growing in the red soil by the lake 
looked in excellent order, and already 
in some vineyards the grapes were gath- 
ered and the rejoicings, the music, the 
dancing had begun. The rocky penin- 
sulas going out into the lake were al- 
most Mediterranean; the poplar trees 
were grouped exactly to suggest the 
cypress of the south; the older houses 
in the towns were deep-wallied. 

I traveled with a cheerful, hustling 
collection of well-dressed men and 
women who were going to a weekend 
bridge tournament—bridge is still a 
strong Hungarian taste—but my own 
companion was an energetic and ex- 
alted young man whose interests were 
gypsies and painting. He had worked 


for a dance band in difficult times; he 
was interesting because he had been 
brought up as a Protestant. Nearly 30 
per cent of Hungarians belong to the 
Lutheran Church, and they have been 
noted for producing outstanding fig- 
ures. There is an interesting colony of 
painters in Balaton. I did not see any 
examples of Socialist Realism in their 
work although occasionally there were 
stylized painters of factory scenes. There 
were no facheste or “action” painters— 
no Jackson Pollocks. They are a hos- 
pitabie lot and one or two have lovely 
old houses with the high green or 
brown or white-and-gold-tiled stoves, 
as monumental as shrines, in the corner 
of the room. When the visitor arrives, 
out come the little cups of coffee; later, 
the white wine and delicious little things 
to eat. I always find painters better 
company than writers: they have more 
curiosity and observe more things. 
These painters did not complain of 
anything much except that they were 
starved for Paris, which was evident in 
a certain provinciality in their work. 
They are not developing, and socialist 
realism is dead. The real difficulty for 
the state is that it accumulates large 
quantities of paintings which it does 
not know what to do with. As with the 
Poles, Hungarian painters are being 
tactfully diverted toward handicrafts, 
folk arts and decorative work, and 
with some small success. 

I stayed the night in a hillside village 
on Balaton. It was a hot little place of 
rocky paths and lanes ankle deep in 
dust and loose stone, with pigs and pul- 
lets scampering about and geese march- 
ing. The gardens were full of showy 
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dahlias. There were strong girls in the 
gardens, at the washtubs or at the wells. 
I stayed in a little bungalow owned by 
a kindly widow, and slept in a bedroom 
that contained the usual religious litho- 
graphs over the bedhead, and wedding 
pictures—the sort of thing you find 
in cottages all over Western Europe, 
Britain and the United States. Someone 
in the house was a great reader of pa- 
perbacks. 

My friend and I ate our dinner of 
roast pork and sauerkraut very late 
that night at a laborers’ tavern which 
had its own gypsy in attendance. He 
played his violin on the rough terrace 
where we were eating and the laborers 
shouted compliments and insults to 
him as he played. He had a cigarette 
in his stained fingers all the tire he 
played, and he took no notice of what 
was said. Someone bought him a drink 
afterward. He merely nodded. He was 
a thin, poor, nervous gypsy, with 
bloodshot eyes, who lived in the village 
and was pitied because he had a loose- 
living wife who caused him trouble. 
That night, as I groped my way over 
the stones and boulders in the dark to 
the bungalow, | was alarmed to be 
barked at and followed around by 
twenty or thirty excited dogs that rushed 
out of the shadows. They had been 
chained up all day: the villagers turn 
them out at night to fight and work 
off their energy. All night long they 
squabbled, and barked at the moon. 

Back in Budapest, I flew south again, 
to Pecs. I wanted to see an industrial 
town, and Pecs has coal mines and— 
not far off—uranium mines. The 
uranium—to the annoyance of Hun- 
garians—goes to Russia. A wild Hun- 
garian horse fair takes place near Pecs 
but I missed it. The little Malev plane— 
Malev is the state airline—can take 
about ten passengers, but there were 
only an engineer and a couple of peas- 
ants on the flight with me. We fluttered 
along until we got to the densely 
wooded hills and saw the sad wide 
Danube sketching its way in long bends 
toward the hazy skyline and Belgrade. 
The Turks got to Pecs in 1543 and 
stayed for 140 years. There is a mosque— 
now an ornate Catholic church—in 
the main square, There is also a 
little minaret standing in the back yard 
of a brewery. The town is old, very 
busy, very noisy and pretty. It has 
a university and is famous for its 
ceramics and its wine. I was delighted 
to hear an automatic harmonium play- 
ing Come Back to Sorrento and O Sole 
Mio with the pedal down, spreading its 
treacly sounds from an empty café 
under the trees in the main square. 

For the rest, Pecs is an old steep 
place of little shops and little one-story 
houses, like a town in the south of 
Spain. There are old ladies and girls at 
the windows, the sewing machines are 
going (these sewing shops are unso- 
cialized), the tailors sitting on their 
tables. The little cafés fill up when the 
workers swarm in by bus in the eve- 
nings, and the hairdressers work late. 
There were stacks of black watermelons 
like cannonballs in the streets. An 
opera company had lately done Otello 
in the town, I watched the newspaper 
seller standing in the main square in 
the rush hour, with stacks of the eve- 
ning paper, but I saw no one buy one 
from him. Avid readers, the Hungarians 
are terribly bored by their severely di- 
rected and censored press. The only 
papers they like are the picture papers 











and the literary weeklies. The level of cul- 
tural life in a town like Pecs is very high. 
It’s high in all the towns of Hungary. 

The industrial part of Pecs is a couple of 
miles away and is an example of impressive 
modern building and town planning with 
fine roads. The workers are very well 
housed. The lack of coal in Hungary has 
been a national problem for generations, 
and there is no doubt that the state looks 
after the miners, who may not be highly 
paid but do better than other workers. 


Many people told me that the lack of 
housing elsewhere in Hungary was largely 
responsible for the anger of the masses in 
1956. 

I stayed in an old-fashioned hotel in 
Pecs, a place where everything was outsize, 
from the quantities of indoor plants in 
the old glass corridors to the immense 
beds, quilts, sofasand wardrobes in the 
bedroom. I fancy I got the bridal suite, 
which outdid in Germanic carving anything 
I have ever seen. The state unloads its oil 


paintings in the hotels; my room had four 
or five very large, romantic pictures: reaping 
Scenes, vineyards and pictures of powerful 
peasants. 

The scene in the dining room in the eve- 
ning was a replica of all the solid provincial 
hotels in the world. Somebody’s small jazz 
orchestra played to the melancholy men— 
commercial travelers and lonely officials, 
each sitting alone at his table before a 
carnation in a silver-plated vase. A couple 
of dining parties included women, and the 
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couples danced. Except for the 
dancing—which would happen only 
once a week in Western Europe—you 
might have been sitting in Troyes in 
France, in Andover in England. The 
friend I was with was a middle-aged 
man who had something to do with 
libraries and who was still sentimental 
about his days in London before the 
war. I think he had sat about in hotels 
watching people all his life. 

Anyway, we played the game of spot- 
ting the Party members and working 
out their life stories. In these places, 
he said, it is easy to spot them. “That 
young couple over there, dancing very 
stiffly,” he said, “the young man with 
the earnest look of a deputy assistant 
manager in an electric-supply com- 
pany; his wife with glasses, the scrubbed 
look and her hair as tight as her lips, 
and the air of an English Sunday-school 


teacher—that is the type. Let us see if 


they ever smile.” 

They did not. 

There is no doubt that the general 
tone of the Party is Puritan, priggish, 
earnest and sentimental. It is always 
lecturing and rebuking. It sees itself as 
a refined and dedicated minority and 
there is no doubt that in education (for 
example) they have raised the general 
standard dramatically, as far as the 
three R’s and technical education are 
concerned. 


I was amused by the crowd at the 
railway station at Pecs. The country 
people piled into the waiting hall and 
camped there with their basketloads of 
yellow peppers, their bursting bunches 
of dahlias, their bundles, salami sand- 
wiches, their cakes and their beer, en- 
joying the heat, the uproar, the mess 
and the reek of ordinary humanity. 
Next door in what is called the Culture 
Waiting Room, which has a few sad 
pieces of framed and educative peasant 
embroidery on the wall, were sitting 
three middle-aged ladies, spotless, prim, 
silent—Party members of Victorian re- 
spectability, holier than the crowd next 
door. 

Drastic societies like the Communist 
produce their special kind of corrup- 
tion. With his carelessness and intelli- 
gence, the Hungarian is quick to find 
ways of getting round the regulations. 
There is, for example the voucher sys- 
tem for the foreign traveler. He buys 
vouchers in advance entitling him to 
hotel room and meals, and these are 
interchangeable only at certain restau- 
rants. The system is far too bureau- 
cratic but the Hungarians, who love to 
please, are cheerfully careless about it. 
(I had no difficulty in cashing the tra- 
velers’ cheques of an English private 
bank in any small place.) Then Hun- 
gary is a country where “influence” and 
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the state took over these large houses 
and has now been driven to reselling 
them—but not to the original owners. 

People who are called “class ene- 
mies” and their children have a bad 
time. This leads to strong feeling. Miss 
X, daughter of a class enemy, wishes to 
take an evening course at the univer- 
sity; the way is barred. She asks Mr. Y, 
who has the ear of the authorities, to 
wangle permission. In exchange, she 
uses her influence with the engineers to 
see that Mr. Y gets that almost impos- 
sible thing, a telephone. This particular 
intrigue took a new turn when I was in 
Budapest; the postman had intervened 
and offered to get the telephone order 
fixed up, for a douceur of 1000 forints 
($115). 

The characteristic crime of the work- 
ers is theft from the state factories. 
They put aside a garment or two, or 
whatever else, and sell them in the black 
market. I do not say that Hungarians 
are more corrupt than other people; | 
do say that Communist states are as 
corrupt as others and that there is more 
confusion in them; and that the corrup- 
tion exists in the Party. Where did that 
car come from? How did you get that 
apartment? One of the cleverest and 
most gossiping populations in the world 
knows very well. 

Many people, indeed most people, 
deny that Communism has raised the 
standard of life among the masses, but I 
do not see how this can be judged. If 
they had nationalized the largest indus- 
trial concerns, let the farmers and peas- 
ants alone after breaking up the large 
estates, and kept their hands off the 
shops, the Communist government 


would not have a sullen, grudging peo- 
ple on their hands—this view, often 
encountered, is clearly a guess. If there 
is discontent it is because planners 
make irritating mistakes. But Commu- 
nism has done away with dire poverty. 
The scandalous social misery of Sicily 
and Calabria have no parallel in the 
satellite countries. Remove Russian 
troops and pressure, and the natural 
liberality of this deeply Western Euro- 
pean people would once more assert 
itself. There seems little hope of that 
happening. 

I left these gay, intelligent and hos- 
pitable people with regret. Their gaiety 
concealed the difficulties and frustra- 
tions of their lives; their cynicism was 
the mask of courage. Though many of 
them are pestered and working them- 
selves to death under bad conditions, 
they brighten at the growing signs of a 
better life, and they know how to live. 
I promised to return, and it is one of 
the countries I would like very much 
to go back to. 

But it is always with a feeling of relief 
that you leave these places, pick up 
your first western paper on the interna- 
tional plane and know you do not have 
to worry about what you say and about 
getting people into trouble. You are 
excited once more to see the brilliant 
lights of Austria come up under the 
wings of your plane; the trim red roofs 
of the Austrian cities and the green 
Danube look reassuring when you have 
left the land of anxiety. But I think 
with regret of my Hungarian friends 
and wish I could have stayed longer, 
even though I might have become the 
man who knew too much. THE END 
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Ritchard the 
Great 


by Frederic Morton 


On stage and off, he’s twice as big as 


life and three times as delightful 


@ The telephone rang at Cyril Ritchard’s 
imperial apartment a few months ago, and 
the voice of an upright old lady asked 
whether he wouldn’t be interested in con- 
tributing a few dollars to the fight against 
Tammany Hall. 

“Tammany Hall?” Mr. Ritchard said. 
“Why, I’ve never heard of her. You don’t 
mean Tammy Grimes, do you? Listen here, 
she’s one of our best young actresses and I 
wouldn’t dream of fighting her. Good-by.” 

As an Australian citizen Ritchard doesn’t 
meddle with internal United States affairs. 
But this only partly explains his apolitical 
aplomb. He remains radiantly innocent of 
the world’s drear realities, on stage as well 
as off. Ritchard’s only professional rela- 
tionship with life is that he is twice as big 
and three times as delightful as it. He aims 
not to shock but to enchant. On stage he 
turns into a whirlwind of precisely cocked 
eyebrows, fine-beveled leers, and phrases 
mellifluous yet deadly. 

His brilliance has several sources: in the 
stylized Restoration naughtiness that he 
masters as does, perhaps, no other actor in 
America; in the Edwardian savoir with 
which he enjoys his manners and his clothes; 
and in the Celtic pungence thoughtfully 
bequeathed to him by Welsh and Irish an- 
cestors. All these disparate elements melt 
into the most blinding Oxford accent now 
in business. Mr. Ritchard is one of the few 
actors still capable of the big, splendid per- 
formance (rather than the small, over-subtle 
contortion now fashionable). Audiences 
starved for just his sort of lavishness rejoice 
in him down to the last flounce and flourish. 


His talent overflows three media. On tele- 
vision he became a household word after 
the first presentation of Peter Pan; his 
Captain Hook was and is an unforgettably 
luscious monster. In the theater he made 
his mark as the director-star of Visit to a 
Small Planet, where he hilariously imper- 
sonated an outer-spaceman who was both 
worldly and other-worldly. The past two 
years have seen him on Broadway, and on 
the road all over the nation, as Biddeford 
Poole, a dreamboat of a cad who animates 
The Pleasure of His Company. And at 
the Metropolitan Opera, audiences have 
clapped, and some critics choked, at his 
frothy stagings of The Barber of Seville, The 
Tales of Hoffman, The Marriage of Figaro 
and The Gypsy Baron. In La Peérichéle, 
which he also directed, he played the lecher- 
ous viceroy, and sex has never been quite 
the same since. 

Extravagance marks the man no less than 
talent. He combines the proportions of 
a handsome beast with the grace of a 
dancer. He maneuvers his six-feet-two so 
deftly that he is one of the few actors who 
appear smaller rather than larger on stage. 
His apartment, floating just west of the 
treetops of Central Park, also weds mag- 
nificence to airiness. It has, among other 
things, a baroque living room as long as a 
yacht; a huge hall with a parquet patterned 
after the flag of Australia ; gaggles of roosters 
made of bronze, porcelain and marble; a 
cook-housekeeper of formidable efficiency 
and acerbity; and a gentleman’s gentleman 
who was chief valet for the VIP suite of the 
Dorchester in London. 


Mr. Ritchard’s possessions speak not of 
mere wealth, but of aristocratic flair. His 
car, for example, though a Cadillac, is very 
black, very groomed and rather old. His 
country house in Connecticut misses no 
trick from lake-pool to badminton court, 
andalsosportsa sign from Ritchard’s former 
cottage near London. It reads: Appletrees, 
Egg Pie Lane, Weald, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Mr. Ritchard’s avoidance of the prosaic 
becomes particularly pronounced when the 
conversation gets around to his birth date. 
““My dear fellow,” he says, “I swear to you, 
I was born in the 17th Century. I must 
have been. Look at me. I’m not Ibsen. 
Certainly not O'Neill, perish the thought. 
I’m Congreve.” The point is well taken. 
Were Mr. Ritchard an ordinary mortal, | 
would simply state that he is a weirdly young 
sixty. Since he is a full-fledged theater god 
who has no truck with drab mathematics, 
but traffics purely in style, it’s more ac- 
curate to call him ageless. 

We can be definite about where he was 
born. “Sydney,” Mr. Ritchard announces 
with an elegant concision that always sug- 
gests there’s a club chair under him and a 
Napoleon brandy at his side, “Sydney, 
Australia. Four brothers and a sister. The 
family’s in hotels and, in a smallish way, 
gold mines. Keeps us from penury. The first 
time I became infected with the theater was 
at a local Jesuit college, St. Aloysius. I 
played Hamlet and Macbeth. Br-r-r. Never 
touched tragedy since. Then they made me 
go to med school—steer me to a serious 
profession, you know. Didn’t do a bit of 
good. I became a chorus boy in a Lehar 





operetta. Poor Mother literally had a and Noel Coward called them “the singing simply going on tour to the front lines, way in the John Gielgud production of 

_ heart attack.” Lunts.” They sang all over the West End _ though the moment we got there the poor Congreve’s Love for Love, After that 
Poor Mother, however, survived, and for years until their triumphant return to _ infantry had to take a double strafing. The the marquees of London and New 
young Cyril got on, making good progress Australia. In 1935 they were married in night we returned to London, the first York lit up with his name above such 
in musical comedy down under. He came Sydney cathedral. “Three thousand people V-bomb said hello. Andevery time we went plays as The Millionairess by George 
to New York to flop together with Walter _ inside,” Mr. Ritchard reminisces, “twenty to our cottage at Egg Pie Lane, Weald, Bernard Shaw and The Relapse, an- 


Pidgeon in something called Puzzles of thousand in the street. Good show.” Sevenoaks, Kent, the dear old Battle of other wicked classic from his adopted 
1925, then sailed on to London where he Cyril and Madge kept packing them in __ Britain took place right over our roof.” 17th Century. 
teamed with Madge Elliott, a compatriot all over England and Australia. Came the The war also marked Ritchard’s turn He had left his impress on three 


he had long known and worshiped. They _ war which, according to Ritchard, proved toward the straight play. He turned to continents in high comedy, in musicals 

worked together in Lady Luck, a title that he was bomb-prone. “Why, we gave Lon- Oscar Wilde. Then in 1947 he not only and in Restoration farce. “But,” he 

was an omen. They were stars overnight, don peace from the Messerschmitts by came back, but truly arrived on Broad- says, “it took me a long while to earn 

that ultimate, satisfying, vulgar Amer- . 
ican fame.’’ Then on March 7, 1955, 

he played Captain Hook in the TV 

version of Mary Martin’s Peter Pan. 

The next day he found himself a na- . 
tional celebrity. 

To Miss Martin this was an inev- 
itable development. “The first time I 
saw Cyril,” she said recently, “he did 
Love for Love and ! was just floored by 
the vitality of the man. I immediately 
said, ‘That’s my Captain Hook.’ You 
see, a good Hook is the kind of horror 
who’s thoroughly enjoyable. To portray 
that, you've got to co-ordinate two 
energies which ordinarily go in different 
directions. That’s why there’s no Hook 
like Cyril’s. But he had commitments 
and I had commitments, and it wasn’t 
tili | found out he and I had the same 
birthday—December first—that I knew 
it was fated, it just had to be done.” 





Nearly all Ritchard’s friends are im 
pressed by the glittering flood tides of 
his vigor. Rudolf Bing, General Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera, says, 
““He imbues my singers with the kind of 
dynamism and dynamic training that 
holds good also for other parts they 
do.” Walter Slezak, who appeared in 
the Ritchard-directed Gypsy Baron, re- 
duces Bing’s praise to earthier terms: . 
“One of Cyril’s great gifts is that he can 
say, ‘Pop off!’ so ravishingly. ‘Pop’ is 
the three-letter word instead of the ac- 
tual four-letter thing he pronounces, ¢ 
but you see it’s how he pronounces it. It 
comes off his tongue like a combination 
of whipped cream and spice. You're 
hardly aware it’s an obscenity. You're 
flattered, you're positively pepped up. 

“Another thing—in opera rehearsal 
you usually lose momentum because 
some union rule says the orchestra has 
to stop ten minutes every hour. With 
Cyril the rule is obeyed, but nothing 
stops. He is all over the stage, tossing 
about the extras, juggling spear car- 
riers, and asking people to be dears and 
pop off, and this keeps everybody so 
alert there’s even more momentum 
around than before.” 

Mr. Slezak’s compliment is a crucial 
one. Possibly no job in show business 
is more trying than staging an opera. 
It involves not only the imposition of 
acting ideas on singers; it means con- 
stant guerrilla warfare waged in a giant, 
empty, cold, half-dark auditorium 
against the conductor, the chcrus mas- 
ter, the costume designer and the cho- 

The Volcano Mauna Kea and Kawaihae Beach, Island of Hawaii | *©0gtapher, all of whom are dauntless 
a defenders of their vested interests. 
M agic Moment a _Ritchard solves the problem by let- 
ting the actor in him make the director ° 
beguiling. His chief instrument is the 
megaphone. He uses it as an amplifier, 





Footprints in the sands where once walked Hawaii’s Kings and Queens. In the Islands of 
Moonlight on an island shore and the scent of ginger blossoms on a soft 
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~* but also as a monocle (to look in arch > 
trade wind ... Truly a land of romance with a heritage of happiness, holding awall askance at a singer's motion); as a gun 
magic moments for you who answer Hawaii's call! ... Make your “lifetime (to shoot a refractory conductor); as a 


* in ai kiss disseminator (to thank the whole 
dream” come true NOW! Visit Honolulu, capi > 50th State : : : qe tea 
9 ‘ e sit Honolulu, capital of the 50th State and the Sooo San en wenanes. company); and sometimes as histrionic 
ascinating outer islands of Kauai, Maui, and Hawaii. A pleasant 4% days by ship. tomahawk (the chorus fluffed again). 


When seriously angry, he is a fearful, 
wonderful spectacle to contemplate. 
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During rehearsals for The Gypsy 
Baron, the costume man insisted 
On putting extra petticoats on the 
dancers despite Ritchard’s argu- 
ment that this would interfere 
with their agility. “My dear 
man,” Ritchard said, standing up 
and dropping his megaphone in a 
single portentous gesture. “One 
more skirt on these ladies, and 
you may notify Doctors’ Hospital 
for an ambulance, you may ask 
Mr. Bing for a new director, and 
you may cable my family in Aus- 
tralia and not collect either. As 
surely as | am standing here, I am 
going to have a str-roke.” The 
petticoats stayed off the ladies. 

While he has the rare knack of 
throwing urbane fits, Ritchard is 
a keeper rather than a loser of 
tempers. Rehearsal tensions be- 
come, with him, occasions for in- 
cidental comedy. This was evi- 
dent during the taping of a 
Robert F. Saudek television pro- 
duction. It was to be a special, as 
the neospectaculars are called. 
Ritchard put on his cossack 
blouse (he is seen in ordinary 
business suit no oftener than is a 
penguin) and discovered that a 
plot-crucial pocket wasn’t there. 
Somebody had forgotten to sew 
it on. The clock said 200 minutes 
to camera time. The control 
room, from script girl to cathode 
tube, turned ashen-gray. Ritch- 
ard simply said, “Is there an extra 
pocket in the house, or shall I go 
into a corner and grow a pouch?” 
Instead of paralysis and recrimi- 
nation, there was laughter and 
action. A fast limousine fetched a 
seamstress just in time. 

“It’s all champagne bubbles 
with Cyril,” Mary Martin says. 
“When you work with him, the 
fizz never stops.” 

“He is that very rare thing, a 
sunny star,” says Milton Gold- 
man, whom Ritchard calls “my 
D.L.T.” (Dear Little Thing), the 
fact notwithstanding that Gold- 
man is one of the burliest, tweed- 
iest talent agents around. “Cyril 
never takes it out on me because 
I'm his agent—no billing tan- 
trums, no complexes, no roman- 
tic neuroses. If there were more 
like him, the tranquilizers would 
go out of business.” 

“He is perfect in two dimen- 
sions,” says a well-known actor. 
“But where is the third? I’ve 
never seen him being just human.” 

Since it is Ritchard’s on-stage 
genius to humorously transcend 
the ordinary foibles of man, this 
can’t be held against him. Yet 
even off-stage the perfection of 
his manners holds people, ever so 
courteously, at arm’s length. He 
gives autographs politely and 
submits wittily to interviews, but 
beyond that he recedes, suavely, 
into nothing. For a high-society 
comedian he leads a hermetically 
private life. He is the darling of 
no drawing room. No night club 
can list him as habitué. And, with 
few exceptions, the rare parties he 
does attend are, for him, neces- 
sary evils. 

After the evening performance, 
when luminaries of his caliber 
disport themselves in their special 
velvet world that is bounded by 


Sardi’s in the West and El Morocco in the 
East, Ritchard goes to his apartment. He 
puts Beethoven on the phonograph, com- 
munes awhile with his books and roosters, 
and turns in. At the end of the opening-night 
party for Visit to a Small Planet, the news- 
papers were delivered with their rave re- 
views. The cast began to dance about, and 
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ADVENTURE FOR SALE! Crowded with bargains in jade, silk, 
porcelain, carved teak and ivory, Hong Kong tops the 
list when it comes to Christmas shopping. And this Orient 


Eddie Mayehoff, Ritchard’s costar, began to 
cry. Goldman couldn’t resist calling his 
client at home and telling him the good news. 
“Really?” Ritchard’s voice came on under 
an umbrella of Beethoven. “Killing. Give 
my love to all. Good night.” 

“Very much of it,” says Mary Martin, 
“has to do with Madge’s death. I think he 


once told me that for twenty years he and 
she were never apart even for a minute. 
When he found out it was cancer, you can’t 
imagine his solicitude. He used to cook 
breakfast for her, go to Mass, then cook 
lunch. When Peter Pan opened on Broad- 
way, he took her to Bergdorf Goodman to 
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“Aggressor Annie”) could well dull the 
edge of a soldier’s enthusiasm for sleep- 
ing out alone in the cold and wet. So 
could the reprints of the famous calen- 
dar pose of Marilyn Monroe dropped 
last October in Exercise Dragon Head 
by the ist Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet Battalion of the Special Warfare 
Center. The same outfit pulled another 
deceit, nefarious but inspired. In a 
“newspaper” which it got into the 
hands of the opposing airborne units, 
it inserted an item reporting that jump 
pay for noncoms was to be terminated. 

The Army is not without incentive to 
make the most of its resources. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor says that when he 
was Chief of Staff he could never find 
out what the nation’s military commit- 
ments were. He kept a map on his wall, 
however, like the sword of Damocles, 
which showed that our treaty obliga- 
tions under NATO, SEATO, OAS, 
ANZUS, CENTRO, and so forth, cov- 
ered about three quarters of the 
nominally free world; and lest he 
imagine that he did not have to worry 
about the rest, there was the memory 
of Korea, which in 1950 we had no 
commitment to defend. 

As anyone in the Pentagon can tell 
you, our Army was recently reduced to 
870,000 authorized strength, backed by 
400,000 in the National Guard and 
300,000 in the Reserves. We have fifteen 


















































divisions against Russia’s 175. To 
round out the balance sheet, the Chi- 
nese Communists maintain 150 di- 
visions and the satellites seventy-five. 
On our side, more or less, can be in- 
cluded the 150 to 200 divisions in the 
other countries of the free world. 

Contemplation of those statistics is 
calculated to induce that little extra 
effort. The snack bars in the Pentagon 
provide bowls of crushed ice for the use 
of patrons in cooling their coffee and 
getting out fast. In the same category, 
perhaps, .is the three-foot-high calorie 
chart at the head of the cafeteria line in 
the officers’ mess at Fort Dix. 

The Army’s only hope is to make up 
in quality what it lacks in quantity. Last 
year it provided college-level education 
for 18,000 officers and 32,000 enlisted 
men; all in all, 125,000 individuals took 
360,000 courses. It contracts basic re- 
search projects to 181 colleges in addi- 
tion to those that go to industry. A 
tenth of the Army’s expenditure of nine 
billion dollars a year goes into research 
and development of such useful items as 
trench-digging machines, airplanes with 
swivel wings for taking off vertically, 
gases for knocking out hostile troops 
without injuring them and glue for 
squirting into fractured bones. 

In its driving preoccupation with 
evening the odds, the Army takes the 
liveliest possible interest in the other 
ground forces of the free world. To help 
train these forces and give instruction in 
American weapons and equipment, oui 
Government maintains Military As- 
sistance Advisory Groups or similar 
missions in forty-six countries. About 
two-thirds of their personnel are from 
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the Army. The lieutenant in the in- 
fantry school at Fort Benning who 
stops off at the PX on his way home for 
a quart of fudge royale ice cream may 
soon be dipping into a communal pot 
of boiled kid with mustachioed warriors 
whose ancestors fought with Darius or 
Alexander. Or more likely he will find 
himself assigned, like a centurion of a 
Roman legion posted to the frontier of 
the Rhine, to duty with the Seventh 
Army; or to the Eighth, which patrols 
part of the 135-mile-long demilitarized 
zone dividing Korea—the mouth of the 
funnel of Communist Asia. 


The biggest change in the Army since 
World War II is in the organization of 
the division. The triangular division of 
three infantry regiments has been 
superseded by the pentomic division of 
five tidy, compact “battle groups” — 
actually infantry battalions—which are 
capable of fast movement, of dispersing 
and recombining as the tactical situa- 
tion demands. It is designed to meet the 
two essential requirements for success 
in tomorrow’s war, as the Army sees 
them. One is to get in fast for a stun- 
ning blow at the enemy’s vital targets. 
The other is not to present any vital 
targets yourself. Bunching up, either 
to launch a massive attack or move sup- 
plies expeditiously in a rear area, is 
out. The world will never again see the 
like of the armada of 5000 vessels 
packed into the English Channel that 
the incredulous defenders of Festung 
Europa beheld at dawn on June 6, 1944. 
The atomic bomb has drastically 
changed the terms of war. 

Tomorrow’s Army, paced by fast 
M-60 tanks, sped forward by armored 
aluminum personnel carriers, leap- 
frogged by its own Caribou planes, 
which can take off from 800 feet of run- 
way with thirty equipped soldicrs, will 
give a new reality to the term blitzkrieg. 
The ancient problem of knowing what 
others are doing—enemies and friends— 
will be dealt with by drones taking hun- 
dreds of photographs a minute over 
hostile territory, television cameras 
sending a panorama of the shifting 
battlefield back to headquarters, man- 
portable radar sets—Silent Sentries— 
which will pick up the movement of the 
enemy’s troops and equipment in dark- 
ness and fog, infrared equipment to 
give riflemen and weapons crews night 
vision, and radio equipment so compact 
that a receiver may be put in a teaspoon. 

To avoid harbors with their fatal 
vulnerability, roll-on-roll-off ships will 
discharge cargo directly onto beaches— 
and get out. More and more, war is be- 
coming a logistician’s paradise, or hell. 
To keep a modern infantry division and 
its immediate supporting troops in 
combat requires 500 tons of supplies a 
day. To move them, the Army has the 
Goer, a gigantic, wasp-waisted tractor- 
trailer which can waddle with fifteen 
tons of cargo over the most difficult ter- 
rain and paddle across water with its six- 
foot-tall tires. At the end of the supply 
line will be the mechanical mule, a rather 
endearing little vehicle with a swiveled 
steering wheel enabling a soldier to lead 
it like a dog or, for protection under fire, 
to crawl behind it. For the future, the 
Army has its eye on a balloon-tired 
train to be pulled across country by a 
nuclear-powered locomotive. 

Increasingly, the Army will take to 
the air. Flying cranes—helicopters that 
can carry a sixty-ton load—and winged 

infantrymen with instrumented helmets 


and goggled antiradiation garb, will be the 
commonplaces of tomorrow’s action. 
“From the horse to the jeep,” says Brig. 
Gen. C. F. Von Kann, Director of Army 
Aviation, “is a bigger jump than from the 
jeep to the sky cavalry.” The Army already 
depends heavily on air transport, even for 
the movement of tanks. Tactical doctrine 
calls for tree-top-skimming helicopters to 
sneak in with a squad of men for a com- 
mando-type raid and whisk them off again 
before the enemy can react. I have heard 


that the sight of half a dozen of these 
mechanical mayflies rising up at random 
from behind a ridge, letting fly with rockets, 
then dropping back out of sight, is un- 
forgettable. 

With progress, weapons will become 
more and more human in their ability to 
decide on their own how, when and what 
to fire, but it is hard to see how they can 
become more destructive than those now 
in the Army arsenal. The artillery now 
can lob atomic shells into a sheltered as- 





sembly area with an eight-inch howitzer 
or hurl them at a distant air base with a 
280-millimeter mobile gun, which is steered 
like a hook-and-ladder. There are rockets 
and missiles for every need. The Nike- 
Hercules and the Hawk (both resembling 
paper airplanes) can bring down both 
high-flying and low-flying aircraft. The 
Army hopes to develop another missile, 
the Zeus, to counteract the ultimate 
weapon, the Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile. For use against ground targets, the 
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ne of the herald painter’s most useful symbols was the scallop shell. A superb example is this blue 


armorial shield with a strikingly stylized lion rampant on a field of seashells. This shield dates from 
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the late thirteenth century and is of a pattern associated with a family of Hender of Cornwall in 
England. The heraldic painter—like most artists even down to our own day—looked to nature 
for the symbols he needed for communication and inspiration. 
Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the offerings of nature with the 
things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists—inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural 
resources, petroleum—create, develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This 


imaginative research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer and cost 
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for them at your bank! 
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Army has a variety of rockets that will 
take atomic warheads. These range 
from the bazooka-type Davy Crockett 
and the Little John, that zips off from 
the back of a truck, to the Redstone (to 
be replaced by the solid-fueled Per- 
shing) that stands up like a smokestack 
and will knock out cities hundreds of 
miles away. 


Fort Bragg, “Home of the Air- 
borne,”’ is also the site of the headquar- 
ters of XVIIIth Corps, which in war 
would command our nation’s readiest 
reserve, the force known as STRAC. 
STRAC means Strategic Army Corps 
but is also rendered Skilled, Tough and 
Ready Around the Clock. Comprising 
three divisions and 350 smaller units 
spread over fifty-three posts in the 
United States, STRAC is the force that 
would move out first if and wherever 
war should threaten. “If we’d had a 
STRAC in 1950, there’d have been no 
Korean war,” you will be told, and this 
may well be true. The “immediately 
ready element” of the 10Ist Airborne 
Division at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
can move out in battle gear—‘Horse, 
Foot and Guns,” as the old saying has 
it—on fifteen minutes’ notice, and the 
ready element of the 82nd Airborne at 
Fort Bragg would not be far behind. 

The companies are on alert status a 
couple of days at a time and take the 
duty in rotation; you can tell which 
company is on alert by a special flag 
outside its orderly room. The alerted 
company can count on being hit with at 
least one practice drill. The telephone 
rings. “RamRoD!” “There is then,” 
says Col. Royal R. Taylor, command- 
ing the 5O1st Battle Group, “a definite 
air of movement.” No one knows 
whether this is the real thing or, if not, 
how far it will go. Wives may learn in 
midmorning that their husbands have 
been airborne for several hours and 
will jump out over California. In May, 
1958, when Vice President Nixon was 
threatened by demonstrators in Vene- 
zuela, the first elements of the 10Ist 
Airborne arrived in Puerto Rico in a 
matter of hours after receiving their or- 
ders, and ahead of the airborne Marines. 

A museum at Bragg, built by private 
subscription at a cost of $50,000, houses 
the 82nd Division’s relics. The battle 
streamers that hang with the Division’s 
colors—the same colors that flew over 
its headquarters, however hot the spot, 
from 1942 to 1945—are a roll of honor 
of the two World Wars: from the First, 
the battles of St.-Mihiel, Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, Lorraine; from the Second, 
Sicily, Naples-Foggia, Normandy (with 
arrowhead), Ardennes-Alsace, Rhine- 
land (with arrowhead), Central Europe. 
A helmet of World War I style calls to 
mind what was perhaps the greatest feat 
of arms ever performed by an American 
fighting man. It belonged to Sgt. Alvin 
C. York, the Tennessee mountaineer 
and erstwhile conscientious objector, 
who tackled a German machine-gun 
battalion in the Argonne Forest with a 
rifle and automatic pistol, killed twenty 
of the enemy while praying for their 
souls, put thirty-five machine guns out 
of action and took 132 prisoners. 

A map carried by Col. James M. 
Gavin recalls the first full-scale Amer- 
ican paratroop assault, in Sicily, in 
July, 1943. The planes carrying the 
first airborne elements were widely 
scattered by gale winds, and those 
bringing in reinforcements were fired 
on by our own naval and shore bat- 


teries (which brought down twenty- 
three of them). Then the 82nd rallied 
and stopped the Hermann Goering Di- 
vision, saving the seaborne forces from 
being pushed off the beachhead into the 
sea. It was again under Colonel Gavin 
that elements of the 82nd performed a 
similar role two months later when on 
eight hours’ notice, they were dropped 
into Salerno to save another hard- 
pressed Allied beachhead. The spirit of 
those operations is preserved in the 
response by a Combat Team com- 
mander, Col. Reuben H. Tucker III, to 
a suggestion from higher headquarters 
that he withdraw his force from the 
key position it had seized only to be cut 
off by the enemy: “Retreat, hell! Send 
me my other battalion!” 

The harness worn by the general who 
then commanded the division is also on 
display in the museum, with the gen- 
eral’s personal trade mark, a grenade 
attached to the shoulder strap where it 
crosses the collarbone. This was to be- 
come a familiar sight in the newsreels 
when its owner, Matthew B. Ridgway, 
took over command of the Eighth 
Army in Korea, then replaced Gen- 
eral MacArthur and restored the sit- 
uation (in the military phrase) after 
the invading Chinese Communists had 
caught MacArthur’s command un- 
awares and forced the bitter retreat 
through the frozen mountains. 

A replica of the ancient coat-of-arms 
of the town of Ste.-Mére Eglise, modi- 
fied by the addition of two parachutes, 
commemorates the 82nd’s part in the 
most extraordinary military operation 
of all times, the Normandy invasion. 
When the 82nd unfurled an American 
flag—also on display—over the town of 
Ste.-Mére Eglise at 5:00 a.m. on June 6, 
1944, the liberation of France had be- 
gun. For the first vital thirty-six hours 
the 82nd held three German divisions 
back from the beachhead. When it was 
relieved after fighting a month without 
a break, it had virtually destroyed two 
German divisions, and lost over half its 
officers and men. 

A little over two months later it had 
earned another trophy—“‘Jim’s Jug,” a 
silver mug presented to Gen. James 
Gavin, then in command, by the towns- 
people of Nijmegen, Holland. No 
drinking vessel ever had a higher price. 
After streaking in across the dunes of 
the Dutch coast, the division, in three 
days of ceaseless fighting, captured five 
bridges in an effort to open the way for 
the British Guards Division to reach the 
ill-fated, heroic British airborne division 
at Arnhem. “I wasn’t even scared,” said 
a paratrooper of one of those river 
crossings in which only half the boats 
survived the German fire. “I just gave 
up hope.” For two months the 82nd 
held the Nijmegen salient, and when 
relieved left 800 buried in Dutch soil. It 
received the Military Order of William, 
the highest award ever given a foreign 
unit by the Netherlands, and members 
of the Division today wear both French 
and Belgian fourrageres. 


“The last time my old outfit—the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry—was gyroed 
overseas,” said the commander of a 
training company to me at Fort Dix, “I 
went to New York to see them off. I got 
drunk the night before. By God, they 
looked good! I had the feeling this was 
our outfit.” Another captain, also es- 
corting me around the post, struck the 
shoulder patch on his right arm. “You 
see this? Whenever I meet a man with 
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this patch we greet each other like long- 
lost friends. You can’t break the com- 
panionship between us. And that’s the 
feeling you need to make an Army.” 

The patch the captain wore was the 
yellow shield with the black horse’s 
head above a black diagonal stripe that 
identifies the First Cavalry Division. 
“The First Team,” as the Division calls 
itself, was thrown into Korea in July, 
1950, to stop the first Communist on- 
slaught and later, at Inchon, set a rec- 
ord for advance through hostile terri- 
tory by moving 106 miles in less than 
twenty-four hours. In World War II it 
had led MacArthur’s return to the 
Philippines after fighting in the Ad- 
miralties, where its reconnaissance 
element, making an initial landing, had 
fought off waves of Imperial Japanese 
marines, many of them drunk and some 
adding to the eeriness of the occasion by 
singing Deep in the Heart of Texas. 
When a soldier puts on the First 
Cavalry’s yellow patch he becomes a 
different person or many persons. 

Men will go forward in the face of 
death for a variety of reasons. Love of 
country or the exhilaration of combat 
may supply a motive. But for most of 
us—I think soldiers in general would 
agree—nothing is so likely to do the 
trick as being shamed into it. One of the 
few fears stronger than the fear of death 
is the fear of being shown up. That is 
one reason why, in the Army, the out- 
fit is everything. It is by the outfit, past 
and present, that you measure yourself. 
If you find yourself in the First Infantry 
Division, the “Big Red One,” there will 
be standing beside you the soldiers of 
World War I who fought at Cantigny 
and who stood fast at Soissons while 
two of their companies were wiped out, 
and those who won the beachheads in 
Africa, Sicily and Normandy in World 
War II. In the Second Division—“Sec- 
ond to None”—the men beside you will 
be those who fought without rest for 
fifty-six days in World War I and from 
Omaha Beach to Czechoslovakia in 
World War II, who led the breakout of 
the Pusan perimeter in Korea and 
stopped the Chinese winter offensive at 
Wonju. In the First Armored Division 
you will have for companions those 
who were mauled at Kasserine and 
Faid passes in North Africa, went on to 
help defeat Rommel’s Elite Korps and 
hang up a record for Panzer divisions 
destroyed. 

To join a combat outfit is like accept- 
ing the medieval ordeal by fire as a test 
of virtue. You subject yourself to a 
judgment few civilians ever experience. 
It is the judgment of those from whom 
there is no hope of hiding anything— 
your dead predecessors and your living 
comrades. You have to live with them 
both, and if you cannot live with them, 
you will find how hard it can be to live 
with yourself. If, on the other hand, you 
pass muster, the rewards are also of a 
kind that few civilians know. Most sol- 
diers are convinced their outfit gets the 
worst of everything—the poorest re- 
cruits, the unpleasantest assignments, 
the fewest privileges. A mere mention 
of the outfit will evoke hollow laughter. 
Yet it is the conviction they are down- 
trodden that first gives its members 
cohesion and swagger. They are the 
s.0.b.’s who can take anything; they’ve 
always had to. And when the chips are 
down, it is the outfit that gives a man 
something solid to hold to. The outfit 
is home—as far as the ends of the 
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Built in the Douglas tradition, the DC-8 offers you gracious living—at almost 10 miles a minute! 


More airlines choose the DC-8 than any other jetliner: 
Alitalio-Linee Aeree Italiane * Canadian Pacific Airlines 
Delta Air Lines * Eastern Air Lines Iberia Airlines 
of Spain * Japan Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
National Airlines * Northwest Orient Airlines 
Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan American World 
Airways * Philippine Air Lines * SAS—Scandinavian 
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Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux * WAT French 
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earth, where no mother or father, no 
wife or sweetheart, no fatherland can 
follow. 


Most soldiers become soldiers and 
remain soldiers because they are drawn 
by the chance to live and work with 
men as men, to share and belong to- 
gether. They are drawn to the Army 
specifically—rather than to the Navy or 
Air Force—by the appeal of what has 
always been most real for men, the 
gripping of a weapon, the feel of the 
earth to the hunter. (There are doubt- 
less many others who are drawn by the 
regular paycheck and provisions for re- 
tirement.) To stay with the troops or get 
back to the troops—that is the litany of 
the officer corps, although the growing 
mechanization, even automation, of 
war, increases staff work which grows 
inexorably at the expense of the oppor- 
tunity for dirt soldiering. 

There are other reasons too. To dis- 
cover one of long standing, the best way 
is to visit the Military Academy. West 
Point is an institution with the single 
purpose of ensuring the safety of the 
United States by inculcating in those 
who must face its enemies a set of values 
directly antithetical to those that prevail 
in American life. The youngster who 
comes here believing that his highest 
mission is to get everything for himself 
he can out of life has eight weeks in 
which to be cured of the notion. During 
those eight weeks of New Cadet Bar- 
racks—**Beast Barracks,” as he will call 
them—the plebe is kept fully occupied 
every instant. When he is not drilling or 
receiving instruction he is reciting for 
upper classmen some of the massive in- 
formation he has had to memorize. Or 
he is changing his uniform; five times a 
day is normal. Generally within the first 
four weeks he learns the basic lesson the 
Academy teaches, which is that nothing 
is less important in the scheme of things 
than his personal preferences. If he 
learns it thoroughly, he may have two 
hours to himself every Sunday after- 
noon for the balance of the period. 

“Was it worth it?” I asked a major 
on the staff of the Academy, referring 
to his four years as a student there. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” he said. “When I 
was sent to Korea at the height of the 
war, my platoon sergeant said to me, 
‘Lieutenant, you’re a West Pointer. 
Wherever you want to go, Ill follow.’ es, 


While observing the rewards accruing 
to civilians, soldiers, not to mention 
their wives, have always had to keep 
themselves convinced that obscure duty 
in an out-of-the-way hole, duty which 
may be terminated by an arrow, a bolo 
or a bullet, is the good life. The task of 
convincing does not stop there. Today 
we have a peacetime Army that is a 
citizens’ army, at least to the extent that 
35 per cent of its strength is made up of 
draftees, and the Army must, or feels it 
must, persuade the public that it is “a 
typical American community.” You 
can see the consequences at a basic mil- 
itary training center like Fort Dix. You 
do not need actually to tour the post. 
You get the idea from the handsome 
slick-paper brochure with four-color il- 
lustrations that visitors to Fort Dix are 
given. The tone is set by the Thought, 
judiciously ascribed to Anonymous, to 
which the back of the first page is given: 
“Two thousand years of warfare have 
not produced a better soldier than the 
honest, Godfearing, homeloving Amer- 


ican boy.” If you can force yourself to 
read on, you will find the brochure is ad- 
dressed to, among others, “‘the mothers 
of our splendid young trainees.” 

The phrase made me think of the 
time when I was a “splendid young” 
trainee newly arrived at Fort Mon- 
mouth Officer Candidate School and 
was addressed along with the other 
trainees by the Tac Officer, who looked 
like Dracula but was taller. “Now get 
this straight. The Army has allowed you 
the privilege of coming here so that 
something can be got into your heads. 
And we're going to get it into your heads 
if we have to use a meat ax.”’ I won- 
dered if I'd be “ta better man and a bet- 
ter citizen,” as the Fort Dix brochure 
promises to make the trainee, if we had 
instead been put “under the supervision 
of highly trained, carefully selected 
hostesses.”” I also wondered how we 
would have fared at the Battle of the 
Bulge. 

The brochure also suggests the ex- 
tent to which the Army feels it must 
compete with the lush civilian economy 
for the allegiance of the homeloving 
American boy. It boasts of the “expert 
civilian tailors’’ who check the fit of 
uniforms. It contrasts its permanent 
$352,750 company-sized barracks with 
the temporary $8996 barracks, one- 
fourth the size, of World War LI. It ad- 
vertises its attractions as if it were dis- 
cussing a cruise ship: “stores and shops 
for every need; excellent cafeterias; 
gleaming milk and frozen custard bar; 
swanky barbershops; luxurious beauty 
parlors; up-to-date filling stations.” 

At a basic-training center like Dix 
every officer, from the post commandant 
on down, feels Mom and her congress- 
man breathing down his neck. The 
noncoms speak with weary puzziement 
of the lax discipline, the emphasis on 
safety at the expense of aggressiveness, 
and the sassiness of the privates, which 
they are powerless to control. A lieu- 
tenant recalls the frightened reaction of 
the command when a trainee fell from a 
pull-up bar onto the concrete base and 
dislocated a spinal disk; it immediately 
ordered the bar moved, “though why 
we should have got a man in the first 
place who couldn’t even hold himself up 
by a bar, I’m damned if I know.” The 
draftees themselves find the training— 
though good technically—too unde- 
manding, too soft, too time-wasting. It 
makes a veteran wish for a military 
leader on the pattern of Col. Ethan 
Allen, who once warned Congress that 
he was prepared to “retire with the 
hardy Green Mountain Boys into the 
desolate caverns of the mountains and 
wage war with human nature at large.” 

The Army of today, recognizing that 
the best equipment in the world will not 
make a military force in the absence of 
esprit de corps, is yet driven to elimi- 
nate most of what makes for esprit. 
Change, conformity, utility—all fatal 
to esprit—these are among the Army’s 
idols, perhaps because it is trying to be 
American, perhaps because it is Amer- 
ican. Another idol is impersonality ; the 
military mind, striving as it always must 
to eliminate the dangerous human fac- 
tor, feels compelled to do things by the 
numbers and, despite itself, to dehu- 
manize what it touches. 

Consider the recent change-over in 
uniform. Why junk the World War II 
uniform with the powerful associations 
it had for so many soldiers? Because 
change is good. To change from brown 
shoes to black is progress well worth an 
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expense of fifty million dollars. But 
there was another reason. The Army is 
not only beset by contradictions; it also 
suffers from an inferiority complex. It 
is not elite, like the other services. It 
does the bulk of the fighting in war, and 
is therefore the service that gets the 
millions of draftees who are apt to be 
on the motley side, militarily speaking. 
Moreover, it is not specialized like the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force. 
(Because it engages in a greater range 
of activities, it is probably more inter- 
esting and more productive of officers 
with a broad outlook.) The character of 
the new uniform suggests strongly that 
the Army was trying, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to look more like the glamor- 
ous Marine Corps or Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht. If this was the object, it was not 
realized, however. The new uniform 
looks like the outfit you might find on 
the doorman in a seedy hotel. With ev- 
ery change the Army’s uniform becomes 
less military. The choke collar went out 
in the 1930's, the Sam Browne belt in 
World War II and the current coat 
lacks a belt of any kind. The next step 
may be a pin-stripe business suit. 

The jaunty campaign hat and helmet 
of World War I gave the men who wore 
them pride and bearing. The British 
and Aussies have clung to their tradi- 
tional helmets and broad-brimmed felts, 
and to their honest, soldier’s golden- 
brown uniform with nattily belted jack- 
ets. Our soldiers wear inverted chamber 
pots on their heads, which take six 
inches off their apparent height. When, 
with the aim of giving the pots some 
sort of class, they are painted white for 
special units, the effect is simply cheap. 
Such is the effect, too, of the colored 
scarves the Army has recently given the 
troops to wear, in default of a distinc- 
tion with background and meaning. 
The Army bestows the oldest award for 
valor—the Purple Heart, established by 
George Washington—to every soldier 
wounded, even if the wound is only a 
splinter in the behind from a bomb ac- 
cidentally dropped in a rear area. 

We have no Coldstream Guards, no 
Black Watch, no Lancers, Uhlans, 
Cuirassiers, Grenadiers, Dragoons. 
American units in Federal service have 
not borne local names for a hundred 
years. Designations such as the Seventh 
Maine, the Twenty-fifth Wisconsin, the 
Fifty-third Virginia, and Sixtieth Geor- 
gia, that bring the War Between the 
States home to us, have not been heard 
on the battlefield since then. There are, 
we may be sure, good reasons for not 
preserving local identities—good prac- 
tical reasons. There are obviously prac- 
tical reasons, too, for dispensing with 
horses, even for ceremonials. Other 
armies can afford to retain them, but 
not ours. True, we keep a few in Wash- 
ington for state funerals. It is like us to 
lay out money for burying the past but 
not for keeping it alive. Bugles are an- 
other item we can do without. Why de- 
pend on bugle calls when you can be 
more up-to-date and efficient with a 
public-address system? Why have regi- 
mental uniforms? Why, indeed, have 
regiments? 

Well, we have all but abolished them, 
Recently a veteran died and left some 
money to the Thirteenth Infantry 
Regiment—the “First at Vicksburg.” 
But what to do with it? The Thirteenth 
Infantry has disappeared—as have the 
Fifth, Seventh and Eighth Cavalry, as 
have almost all the others. Like the rest it 
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has been broken up into “battle groups.” 
Undoubtedly, modern war calls for more 
maneuverable units than those of the past. 
But I suspect that the regiment was really 


doomed by a hankering desire to get rid of 


something that had been around such a 
long time and gave the Army an antiquated 
air. Moreover, unless tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment are to be continually 
changed, how can a division of DCSOPS 
devoted to changing them be justified? 
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DCSOPS—there is a name to stir the 
blood. (It is pronounced Dessops and 
means Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions.) Recently I heard a 
colonels—admirable and highly intelligent 
men—talking of something called USE 
MAY. It turned out to be their alma mater, 
the United States Military Academy or 
USMA for short. Nowadays we deperson- 
alize institutions by naming them with 
words formed of their initials; we have an 
entirely new vocabulary, impenetrable to 
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couple of 


outsiders, like a thieves’ argot. CON- 
ARC is the Continental Army Com- 
mand; USAREUR, the United States 
Army, Europe. These are easy. But 
terms like IROAN (Inspect, Repair 
Only as Necessary) and ROCID (Re- 
Organized Current Infantry Division) 
are calculated to stump even the ex- 
perts. My favorite is DACOWITS— 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women 
in the Services. Such jargon con- 
forms to the military addiction to ab- 
stract categories (in the Army the flying 
jeep is a “zero ground pressure” 
vehicle), but it is not fair to credit the 
Army alone with a practice that is 
Government wide. The military and 
bureaucratic minds have combined to 
reduce a considerable part of human 
activity to an etymological rubble. 

In war, as in business, organization 
counts, and organization is what Amer- 
icans have. This was first demonstrated 
to the European military powers on 
their home grounds in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive which helped end 
World War I. The Americans, who had 
not fought a major engagement for half 
a century, surprised their allies and 
enemies alike by stopping Ludendorff’s 
drive on Paris at Chateau-Thierry, forty 
miles away, and then, with the French, 
pushing the German armies out of the 
Marne salient. The professionals were 
probably even more impressed, how- 
ever, by the smoothness with which our 
command moved 220,000 French troops 
out of the Argonne sector and moved in 
600,000 American in preparation for 
the offensive. The plan, a masterpiece 
of the logistician’s art, was drawn up by 
Col. George C. Marshall. It was a 


sample of the same organizational gen- 
ius that twenty-six years later we con- 
tributed to Overlord, the invasion of 
Normandy, which in three weeks saw 
almost a million men, more than half a 
million tons of supplies and 177,000 
vehicles landed on the French coast. 

There is more to the Army than the 
popular images of doughboys singing 
Over There and of grizzled, sardonic 
GI's handing out chocolates and chew- 
ing gum to the children of a liberated 
village. No army applies more ruthless 
logic to its problems in war than ours. 
This comes out in General Pershing’s 
chilling phrase describing the objective 
of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, “to 
draw German divisions to our front 
and to consume them.” Pershing was 
Grant’s heir, and Sherman’s. U.S. (*Un- 
conditional Surrender’) Grant could 
be considerate of his adversary’s feel- 
ings. When Vicksburg fell after a forty- 
seven-day siege, he refused to let his 
men cheer as the starved Confederates 
marched out; he had the prisoners fed 
and given medical care, and paroled 
31,000 of them. At Appomattox, he 
even waited for Lee to bring up the 
subject of their meeting. The terms of 
surrender that General Sherman pre- 
sented to General Johnston at Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, were so generous 
that the radicals in Washington de- 
nounced him as a traitor. But theirs 
was the strategy to “eat out Virginia 
clean and clear . . . so that crows flying 
over it for the balance of the season 
will have to carry their own provender.” 


Jeb Stuart, riding to battle with a 
peacock plume in his hat, with spurs of 
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gold and a golden sash, with a red rose 
in his buttonhole and a personal mu- 
sician carrying a banjo behind him, is a 
figure hardly likely to recur among our 
military leaders today. The figure had a 
recrudescence, it is true, in Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., standing up in his tank 
with his pearl-handled revolvers like a 
cavalry leader in his stirrups, but the 
military ideal today is the wary bureau- 
crat in uniform with a staff of research- 
ers and ghost writers and a knack for 
smoothing the hackles of congressmen. 

The Army knows that the terrain fea- 
ture that counts at the moment is not 
the Imjin River or the Ljubljana Gap 
but Capitol Hill. That is where the next 
war will be won or lost, and in the view 
of many Army officers it is now being 
lost. They are concerned about not 
only the numerical weakness of our 
Army but also the inferiority of its 
weapons. Of the Army’s current equip- 
ment, 60 per cent was produced during 
World War II or the Korean war and 
10 per cent before World War II. Fig- 
ures are abstract, but to the Seventh 
Army there is something terribly real 
about the 4000 modern T-54 Soviet 
tanks, superior in design and vastly so 
in numbers to the M-48 Pattons with 
which our two armored divisions are 
equipped. To an observer, it is a sober- 
ing experience to see the immediately 
ready element of the 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision formed for inspection with its 
battle weapons: M-1 rifles adopted in 
1936, machine guns of a 1919 model, 
Browning automatic rifles considered 
the world’s best—in 1918. These weap- 
ons will be replaced by the lighter, auto- 
matic M-14 rifle and the more efficient 
































and adaptable M-60 machine gun, but 
it will be years before the switch-over 
is complete. 

The Army fears we may not be able 
to survive unpreparedness in the future. 
In Maxwell D. Taylor’s words, “the 
day of deliberate mobilization and un- 
hurried training is past.”” No one can 
doubt that if there is anything like an- 
other 1914 or 1939, we shall be in the 
war from the start. The fact that three 
highly regarded generals—General Tay- 
lor, General Ridgway and General 
Gavin—all sacrificed their careers to 
arouse the public to what they consider 
an alarming situation indicates the 
state of mind of Army officers today. 

General Taylor believes the Army’s 
present budget of nine billion dollars 
should be increased by three billion, to 
an amount greater than what we spend 
on liquor. This is opposed by those in 
the defense establishment, chiefly the 
Air Force and its supporters, who are 
convinced that victory in the next war 
will go to the side with the biggest ar- 
senal of nuclear weapons and most 
efficient means of delivering them, and 
who therefore regard money spent on 
conventional forces as preparation for 
World War II, not World War III. 

Of this the Army is not convinced. It 
recalls that every conflict since World 
War II has been fought to a decision by 
ground forces, including Korea, which 
cost the lives of more than 33,000 
Americans and 50,000 South Koreans, 
despite our absolute air supremacy. 
Those who have most confidently pro- 
nounced the doom of armies are them- 
selves facing extinction; the end of 
manned military aircraft except as 
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transports or adjuncts to surface forces is 
clearly approaching. Premier Khrushchev 
has said: “The military air force and the 
navy have lost their previous importance 
in view of the modern development of 
military equipment. . . . Almost the entire 
military air force is being replaced by 
ro¢ket equipment.” If Khrushchev cuts the 
USSR’s armed forces by 1,200,000 men, as 
he has promised, its air and naval forces 
will be cut proportionately more than the 
ground forces, which are even now half 


again as large as its air and naval forces 
combined. Our Army is only half the size 
of our naval and air forces combined, and 
its declining share of the defense budget is 
now down to less than one-fourth. 

Many Army officers wonder if nuclear 
weapons will ever be used at all. The Army 
is convinced that in the next war the basic 
weapon will be—as it has been in all other 
wars—man. In the Navy and Air Force, 
the function of men is to service machines; 
in the Army the function of machines is to 


put men into action. According to Dr. 
James B. Edson, a former Assistant to the 
Director of Research and Development, 
“We get a new ‘ultimate weapon,’ if not 
annually, at least every few years. These 
titanic gadgets have just one thing in 
common. Their ultimate purpose is always 
to control or destroy that truly ultimate 
weapon—man himself. And when all the 
gadgetry uproar subsides, what crawls out 
of the shattered landscape to settle the 
argument? What else but that incredibly 
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tough and deadly weapon, the thing of 
which armies are made—the Man.” 

- As an instrument of war, the can- 
tankerous American has always pre- 
sented the Army with problems. The 
hierarchy of military command and the 
restraints and exactions of the military 
life have always tended to strike our 
people as silly if not sinister. The inde- 
pendence of mind characteristic of re- 
cruits was manifest from the beginning. 

Americans have never fully accepted 
the idea of war. The shock of combat 
has generally caught our citizen soldiers 
psychologically unprepared : “This can’t 
be!’’ The consequences often have been 
disorganization, demoralization or 
panic. But if the nation has had its 
Germantowns and Camdens, Bladens- 
burgs and Bull Runs, it has seldom 
taken long for the other characteristics 
of the American soldier to show them- 
selves. These too were early apparent, 
as when the untried Colonials on Breed’s 
Hill in Boston stoically waited out the 
advance of the British Grenadiers be- 
fore opening up at thirty paces, then 
fought till their powder was gone and 
their fire “went out like an old candle.” 
It was Washington who recognized the 
portent: “Then the liberties of the 
country are safe!” he exclaimed. 

By their tastes in reading, Americans 
show that they prefer to see their re- 
fiections in the Old West and the Civil 
War—an odd but understandable 
predilection on the part of a highly 
industrialized and pleasure-bent nation. 
It is all the tribute the American soldier 
could ask, for the Civil War is the 
American soldier. It was, overwhelm- 
ingly, an army war. And it was wholly 
American: it was our war, on both 
sides, fought in our own fields and 
forests and towns. In it our unmilitary 
people created, in anguish and tragedy 
in endurance, in courage and nobility, 
a masterpiece of war. At West Point 
you can feel the Academy brooding 
over the legend of its sons in blue and 
gray alike. Of the sixty major battles of 
the Civil War, West Pointers com- 
manded both sides in fifty-five and one 
side in the other five. 

All of us have vivid images of the 
Civil War. It may be Joseph Parrott, 
whipped almost to death by a Confed- 
erate lieutenant but refusing to divulge 
the details of the raid on the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad. Or it may be 
nineteen-year-old Sam Davis, falsely 
condemned to death by the Federals as 
a spy and refusing on the scaffold to 
win his life by betraying his friends. It 
may be the young wounded Union 
prisoner who shouted at General Lee 
after the Battle of Gettysburg, “Hur- 
rah for the Union’’—or General Lee 
going over to him to say, ““My son, I 
hope you will soon be well.” 

For me it is a figure that stands not 
alone for the Civil War but for the foot 
soldier of all wars. He appears in a 
photograph taken by Alexander Gard- 
ner on the day after Gettysburg. He 
was a Confederate infantryman, who 
climbed up a crag in the Devil’s Den. 
built a little rampart of stones, and 
sniped at the Federal officers on Ceme- 
tery Ridge until the Union artillery got 
his range. There, among the rocks 
scarred by shellfire, with a shell frag: 
ment in his head, he leaned his rifle 
against his rampart and died. And 
there, on a subsequent visit that au- 
tumn, Gardner found his whitened 
bones in his moldering uniform, still 
beside his rusted weapon. THE END 
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in Israel did he disappoint. Israeli im- 
migrants from Europe, recalling the 
trim urban housing they had left, 
looked at Middleton’s houses and 
asked, “‘For this we came to Israel?” 
After which, naturally, the immigrants 
from Africa and the Middle East, in- 
ured to the most dismal hovels, also 
sniffed. ““We should live in a house the 
Ashkenazim won't live in?” 

Introducing a new idea into an old 
and settled community is a tricky busi- 
ness. It is like turning a new bolt into 
an old nut; if the workman is impa- 
tient, he will strip the thread. With sen- 
sitive understanding Mr. Owen and 
the experts of the Expanded Program 
have not equated civilization with bulli- 
dozers and radios, telephones and tex- 
tile mills, when to introduce such 
gadgets would disrupt, coarsen and 
impoverish. And so, for example, rice 
is not seeded by airplane, if to do so 
would throw men out of work; nor 
are factories built where handicrafts 
would suffer. It is enough to build 
slowly. 


Given all their good will and all their 
intelligence, the $30,000,000 a year 
available to Mr. Owen and his associ- 
ates on the U.N.’s Technical Assistance 
Board is still as thin as a slice of board- 
inghouse butter. To wipe poverty out 
of an underdeveloped country calls for 
so much—literacy, secondary schools, 
technical training; mass vaccination, 
insecticides, clinics; seed, irrigation, 
fertilizer; dams, power plants, roads, 
trucks, docks, ships—and it calls for all 
these things at once. For there is no 
point in only teaching the unlettered or 
only healing the sick or only feeding the 
starving; the job is to create a labor 
force (which in turn creates wealth), and 
so all must be done together. 

Three years ago Mr. Owen reached 
what he called the frustration point, 
the point at which, as he told the Gen- 
eral Assembly, “Sound advice, careful 
blueprints, and well-organized training 
programs seem vain and profitless for 
lack of the means to take new steps.” 
He listed some of those steps: a tech- 
nological-research laboratory, an agri- 
cultural-demonstration project, a 
multipurpose river-development survey, 
a technical-training college. 

In response, the Assembly voted into 
existence the United Nations Special 
Fund. The Special Fund was designed 
to do a kind of pump-priming job—to 
undertake surveys of resources, for in- 
stance, in order to attract investment 
capital. The Fund collaborates frater- 
nally with the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, though by no 
means in the role of handmaiden. It 
is a global enterprise in its own right 
and in financial terms the bigger of the 
two. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold invited the ebullient Paul Hoff- 
man to serve as managing director of the 
Special Fund, and at once the atmos- 
phere on the twenty-ninth floor of the 
Secretariat Building was sensibly 
charged. The prickles of excitement 
could be apprehended even by the 
part-time stenographers. Mr. Owen 
had been accustomed to thinking in 
terms of mere millions, but now came 


Mr. Hoffman, all zeal and bounce, to talk 
of billions as though they were so much 
petty cash. 

This new afflatus meant more than just 
a comma and three more zeros. Mr. Hoff- 
man began his career fifty years ago as a 
salesman, and though he can look back on 
an illustrious career as organizer and ad- 
ministrator—president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development, administrator 
of the Economic Co-operation Administra- 





tion, president of the Ford Foundation, 
chairman of the board of the Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation—he is still apostolic, 
like any good salesman, and usually on the 
wing. When I saw him at U.N. head- 
quarters—his office is a duplicate of Mr. 
Owen’s, except that his windows look out 
on Manhattan rather than on the East 
River—he had just returned from making 
a speech to a group of California business- 
men and he was already working on his 
next speech. Before long he would be off 
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on a trip around the world to raise 
money for the Special Fund. 

I recalled his service in Washington 
and asked how it compared with work- 
ing for an international organization. 
“Thereare advantages here,” hesaid. “If 
you're with Point Four you can’t make 
as tough a deal as we can. With Point 
Four, those you help may suspect your 
motives, Suppose some country asks 
the United States for five million dol- 
lars, say, to make an aerial survey as 
part of a proposed irrigation program. 
Unless it fits in with the cold war, they'll 
probably be turned down. If they ask us 
to do it, we say, “You do it. We'll give 
two million if you put up three million.’ 
That way, it’s their project. There are 
no Dale Carnegies here. We check on 
our two million. We follow up in a . 
tough way, with periodic inspections 
and re-evaluations. There’s nobody IS SHY 
here trying to make friends.” He nodded BERTAN | 
once, twice, emphatically. ‘““There are : ; 
advantages heres” he said again. Sometimes Bertani — the great 
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models from Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar ? 

‘Gaiety, certainly, with its great round 
mass of light, the bright scroll of the 
pictures, and the six stories of moving 
silhouettes. 

Movement. Movement always. When 
you’ve taken the henna-colored, half- 
moon-shaped elevator to the top of the 
ramp and start your downward trip on 
foot, you realize that you'll scarcely be 
standing on level ground till you reach 
the bottom. (Ladies with high heels 
sometimes find the pitch trying; they 
are advised to walk up the ramp.) Con- 
stantly in view is the rest of the ramp, 
spiraling above and below you; visitors 
often complain of dizziness, though of- 
ficials declare that no such cases have 
required medical aid. 

What about the pictures—those un- 
fortunate pictures that were to be seen 
“on slightly sloping walls, as on an 
easel”? Of course the twenty-one art- 
ists who wrote in protest were right: a 
wall that not only curves but slopes 
backward is an impractical background 
for pictures. Wright’s words “as on an 
easel” make one wonder whether he 
confused a painter’s easel with an ar- 
chitect’s drawing board; certainly few 
painters ever slope their canvases back- 
ward, either during work or after. 

The problem of display that Mr. 
Sweeney was thus handed by the archi- 
tect was a staggerer even for so experi- 
enced an impresario. He solved it as 
best he could: by fastening some of the 
pictures to the ends of metal rods pro- 
truding four feet from the walls. And as 
for Wright's “direct overhead day-light- 
ing,” with artificial light at night “de- 
rived from the same source,” it proved 
to be not overhead lighting at all, but 
blinding, directly-in-front-of-the-eyes 
lighting; and this, too, had to be 
changed. (Mr. Sweeney was allowed to 
make no structural changes, only 
changes in methods of display.) 

As a result of the metal rods, and the 
not totally solved lighting problem, 
your senses tend to reei when you look 
at a picture from close up. Is it on the 
wall? Is it floating in space? What holds 
it up? Ah—there’s a rod in back! This 
metal rod may not be troublesome 
when the painting is an abstraction; 
but when it’s a luscious Modigliani 
nude, you think of the rod less as an 
arm than as a spike, impaling and 
holding the poor girl away from Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s “curvilinear slope” as 
though she were on a skewer. 

On the other hand, the Guggen- 
heim’s open roundness provides a 
novel and stunning type of nonintimate 
picture viewing: across an eighty-foot 
void. Here the far view of many of the 
pictures is the best view. Nowhere else 
in crowded New York are big bold pic- 
tures—and many at the Guggenheimare 
big and bold—given such a chance to 
show their tremendouscarrying power. 
The far more functional Museum of 
Modern Art provides no such vistas. 

It’s a thrill to stand as close to the 
slanting parapet as your sense of secu- 
rity will allow, peer out over the gulf, 
and see the Légers, Picassos and Kan- 
dinskys projecting themselves with all 
their intensity and vividness from the 


opposite wall. 


This eighty-foot space involves a dan- 
ger. As in most museums, it is the trustees 
at the Guggenheim who accept or reject 
pictures that are submitted for their ap- 
proval by the director. The only artist 
member of the Guggenheim’s board of 
trustees is a successful commercial artist 
who is presumably at home among big, 
splashy, come-on effects; and another of 
the trustees said to me something like: 
“It’s marvelous. When you look at pic- 
tures across eighty feet, the good ones 


show up and the poor ones are shown up.” 
In spending their annual $100,000 budget 
for purchases, let us hope that the Gug- 
genheim trustees will avoid the pitfalls of 
concentrating on pictures that show up 
from eighty feet away. Already the smaller 
and the subtler pictures in the collection 
have somewhat the look of stepchildren. 


Such then is the three-million-dollar 
“templelike structure . . . in a small green 
park” that is New York’s newest great 
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attraction. What museum officials call 
“sight-seers”’ or “explorers’”’—people who 
never dreamed of visiting the Guggenheim 
in its former homes, people who don’t 
habitually look at pictures—throng in. 
Suburban mothers who long to come but 
can’t find baby-sitters telephone to ask 
hopefully if the museum provides day- 
nursery facilities. It doesn’t. 


Who has won the battle of the Guggen- 
heim? The architect, with his ““Let us dis- 


pose of the insufferable insubordination 
of the picture,” or the artists, on whose 
behalf Mr. Sweeney made so many changes 
in Frank Lloyd Wright’s display arrange- 
ments that Mrs. Wright declared on the 
day of dedication: “If my husband were 
alive he would not have come here today”’? 

Since the new Guggenheim opened, 
there has been no public statement by any 
of the artists who wrote the famous letter 
of protest, though many of them have 
visited the museum. Do they find them- 


selves admitting, perhaps, that Wright 
was correct when he said: ““You know too 
little of the nature of the mother art, 
architecture,” that the disadvantages im- 
posed by his sloping walls are made up 
for by the eighty-foot viewing distance he 
provided for their big, bold pictures? 
And what about some of the big, bold 
pictures, anyway? Are they, no matter 
how splendidly seen, more than what 
Wright considered them—decorations for 
architecture, in this case his architecture? 
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Have the artists,”"in this sense, been 
“used” by Wright for his own greater 
glory? “Today, in homes of all eco- 
nomiclevels,” anarticle in the New York 
Times said recently, “Art is the No. 1 
decorative accessory.” The tendency to 
consider pictures a mere “decorative ac- 
cessory” iscertainly strong, and mostab- 
stract art does nothing to discourage it. 
Clement Greenberg, one of abstract 
art’s leading defenders, has said: “I 
still know of nothing in abstract paint- 
ing, aside perhaps from some of the 
near-abstract cubist works Picasso, 
Braque and Léger executed between 
1910 and 1914, which matches the high- 
est achievements of the old masters.” 
Indeed, although the eighty feet across 
the Guggenheim’s open well is approx- 
imately the distance from floor to ceil- 
ing in the Sistine Chapel, it isa bold man 
who would maintain the huge abstrac- 
tions come anywhere near approximat- 
ing, even in their own creators’ terms of 
reference, the impact of Michelangelo’s 
superb decoration, which is so much 
more than “mere” decoration. 

Frank Lloyd Wright has won the 
battle of the Guggenheim in the sense 
that it is his building, rather than the 
pictures, that most people come to see. 
But though they come to see the build- 
ing, they can’t help seeing the pictures. 
Wright had intended the ground floor 
to be a kind of lounge where visitors 
could relax, but the lounge was never 
installed; the building contains, in- 
stead, a few scattered so-called rest 
areas, smali and uninviting. The result 
is that visitors are constantly on their 
feet, looking at the pictures whether 
they want to or not. From such forced 
exposure, it is hoped, the “‘sight-seers” 
and “explorers” will derive greater 
familiarity with painting, perhaps 
greater love and understanding of it, 
greater ability to form their own judg- 
ments as to whether the paintings they 
see in the Guggenheim are the kind they 
like best. The first step toward connois- 
seurship is exposure, and already the 
museum’s mailing list has more than 
doubled; the sales desk does a brisk 
business in post cards, reproductions 
and booklets; loans to educational in- 
stitutions are on the increase. 

For some of us, the lack of intimate 
corners, the relentless brilliance of the 
display, the constant feeling of move- 
ment and excitement make the Guggen- 
heim into a place that has gaiety and 
glamour, perhaps, but of a somewhat 
Billy Rose kind. It is like a multiple- 
ring circus whose most exciting feature 
is the tent. 

There remains one portion of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s interior that no artist 
has yet adorned: the glass dome, ninety- 
two feet above the floor. What a place 
to hang a Calder mobile! Mr. Sweeney, 
it seems, had thought of this himself. 
“In the great central space under the 
dome,” he said, “I would be happy to 
see a major mobile or some other ap- 
propriate work of art, provided it didn’t 
interfere with the visual impression re- 
alized by the architect. I am confident 
that if it were properly proportioned 
it could enhance the effect.” 

Perhaps, at the Guggenheim, modern 
art may eventually regain some of the 
central pre-eminence now usurped 
there by Frank Lloyd Wright’s archi- 
tecture. THE END 

(The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, Fifth 
Avenue and 88th Street, is open Tuesday through 
Saturday from ten to six, Sundays and holidays from 


noon to six. It is closed on Mondays except Labor 
Day. Admission is fifty cents.) 
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Monsieur Paul had only three pupils 
that first term: an English boy, an 
American, and a Swiss. M. Johannot 
says, “Le Rosey was international from 
the very start.” But even past the turn 
of the century, most of the boys were 
Swiss or German, and mostly they 
studied bookkeeping and commercial 
French. Not until after World War I 
did the school either become truly in- 
ternational or offer a general education. 
By then Monsieur Henri and his young 
American wife, Marguerite Boorum of 
New York, had inherited the manage- 
meni. They were an ideal pair to do so. 
He was tennis champion of Switzerland 
and had played in the hockey and foot- 
ball championships. At the school, he 
coached sports and taught history and 
French literature. The boys respected 
and admired Monsieur Henri, but they 
adored his wife. After luncheon and 
dinner, she stood at the dining-room 
door and shook hands with every boy 
as he left. She says, “I could tell by the 
feel of his hand and the look in his eye 
whether he was well or not.” At bed- 
time she visited the smaller boys and 
saw that they were tucked in, and told 
them good night. 

One night she noticed a photograph 
in the room of an English newcomer, 
Lord Burghley (later the great hurdler, 
and now Marquis of Exeter). “What a 
beautiful house!” she said. 


“Think so?” said the lordling. “It’s 
mine. Chap built it for Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 

Madame Henri also likes to recall an 
incident from the flu epidemic of 1918, 
when a certain boy put his thermometer 
on the radiator, to run up his tempera- 
ture and get excused from studies. The 
others, resenting his attempt to deceive 
her, dragged him up to her and made 
him confess. 

World War I closed so many fron- 
tiers that Le Rosey, too, nearly had to 
close. Monsieur Henri boldiy made 
capital of his handicap. He bought a 
chalet at Gstaad, in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and when his handful of boys re- 
assembled after the 1915 Christmas 
holidays, it was at Gstaad. They stayed 
there for three months of studying, 
skating and skiing, before they returned 
to the chateau at Rolle for the summer 
term; and this has been the school’s 
schedule ever since. 

With peace restored, the enrollment 
rose to seventy. Another few years, and 
Monsieur Henri knew that he could 
triple it, if he so wished. He did not so 
wish. In order to preserve what he 
called Le Rosey’s intimité familiale, he 
set the maximum enrollment at 100 and 
held it there stoutly, until he retired in 
1948. An American alumnus wrote in 
the school yearbook, L’ Echo du Rosey: 


The size of Le Rosey is perhaps its great- 
est asset—there cannot be, at a small 
school, the feeling of the mass-produced 
individual such as one finds in the great 
American educational institutions. Like- 
wise the private ownership of the school is 
a tremendous asset. There is no school in 
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America that I know of where the head- 
master can declare a holiday on the basis 
of good snow for skiing, or simply because 
of good weather. 


The years that followed World War I 
were the first of Le Rosey’s great years, 
especially in athletics. In the 1924 
Olympics, the captains of five national 
ice-hockey teams were old Roséens. In 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1924, 1925 and 1928, 
the school’s own team won the cham- 
pionship of all Switzerland. As the last- 
second winning goal was scored— 
according to L’Echo du Rosey—*Hats 
flew, people shouted, and the most 
phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons lost their cold 
dignity.” 

Le Rosey can’t compete with crack 
hockey teams any more, for three rea- 
sons: the others get a head start on 
practice, thanks to artificial ice; even if 
Le Rosey had access to it, the boys 
couldn’t make much use of it—their 
work load is far heavier now than in the 
comparatively casual °20’s; lastly, mem- 
bers of the faculty were eligible for the 
team then, but now are so no longer. 

This is not to suggest that Le Rosey 
has become flabby. Last year, compet- 
ing against other international schools 
in French Switzerland, it won eight 
championships: three in football, three 
in hockey and two in skiing. It also 
fields teams in soccer, basketball, ten- 
nis, rowing, track, skating and swim- 
ming. (The swimming team trains in a 
magnificent new Olympic pool donated 
in part by alumni, and for alumni to 
contribute money to a European school 
is almost unheard-of.) Members of the 
teams don’t receive “letters,” as in 
America. After the last game of the 
season, they are called forward with 
their coach, and a silver cup of spar- 
kling cider passes from hand to hand. 

Again in World War Il, Le Rosey 
nearly had to close. Enrollment shrank 
from ninety-five in the summer of 1939 
to seven in the fall of 40. Unhappily, 
there were opposing loyalties among 
even these few. The day the Germans 
swarmed over Holland (this was the 
day young Rainier went home), the one 
German boy left in school put on a 
swastika; and while the one Greek boy 
tried to be a peacemaker, the one 
French boy (he was half-English) man- 
aged to spit on it before Monsieur 
Henri ripped it off. 

The Carnals sold out to M. Johannot 
and Mile. Schaub in 1948, and retired. 
Monsieur Henri died in 1959; Madame 
Henri lives on in their villa above Lau- 
sanne, surrounded by photographs of 
her former pupils, kings and common- 
ers, affectionately inscribed. 

The new directors are as well quali- 
fied for their duties as were the Car- 
nals. Monsieur Johannot is forty years 
old and six feet tall, and is built like a 
fullback. He is a major in the Swiss 
army, a member of Rotary, and a 
former town councilor of Rolle. His 
English, French and German are per- 
fect. He is a Ph.D. (University of Ge- 
neva) in mathematics and psychology, 
and his job on the school faculty, which 
he heads, is teaching math and current 
events. Mme. Johannot, a cousin of the 
Swiss Ambassador to Washington, 
teaches chemistry. Mlle. Schaub does 
not teach; her specialties are liaison 
and administration. She is the contact 
between school and parents, and she 
runs the “community”—boys, faculty 
and their families, secretarial staff, 
household and so on, totaling some 250, 


all of whom, except the gardeners, go 
to Gstaad when the boys go. 

Le Rosey’s enrollment for 1959-1960 
is 155. Johannot and Mlle. Schaub, 
like the Carnals before them, could 
triple it if they wished. An average year 
brings them about 500 applications, * 
and successful ones have to survive 
several stern siftings. First, the boy 
must meet high standards of character 
and ability. Second, if he is trying to 
enter college (and 90 per cent of them 
are), it must be through one of these 
five examinations: the Swiss maturity, 
the French baccalaureate, the English 
general certificate of education, the 
American college boards, or the Cana- 
dian matriculation, Third, the national- 
ities must be balanced (however, fifty 
of last session’s 155 are Americans; the 
rest represent thirty-one other coun- 
tries). Fourth, preference is given to 
sons and brothers of Roséens. 

An accepted applicant pays 8100 
Swiss francs (about $1880) for his 
room, board and tuition, and another 
2000 francs (about $465) for extras— 
books, stationery, sports gear, laundry, 
pocket money. Before he can draw his 
weekly pocket money (45 cents for 
juniors, $1.13 for moyens, $2.27 for 
seniors), he must produce a letter from 
his parents or guardian. He reports at 
Rolle in mid-September and is assigned 
a room and roommate. The rest is up 
to him. An education awaits him if he 
wants it. If he doesn’t want it, M. Jo- 
hannot doesn’t want him. 

Most of the boys do want it. “They 
realize,” M. Johannot says, “that even 
the sons of very rich men have to pre- 
pare themselves nowadays for earning 
a living.” In evidence of the boys’ 
earnestness, he points to the fact that 
in the twelve years since he and Mlle. 
Schaub took over Le Rosey, it has 
graduated 150 boys, of whom a thump- 
ing 120 were admitted to the college or 
university of their choice. 

The faculty comprises seventeen full- 
time masters (of seven nationalities) 
and five part-timers. These are language 
specialists. The school’s “official” lan- 
guage is French, and there was a time 
when the boys were required to speak 
only French after November 1. It was 
soon found, though, that they spoke 
pidgin French among themselves and 
picked up oneanother’s mistakes. All the 
boys are now required to study French, 
and most of them take another modern 
language as well. German, Italian and 
Spanish are the favorites, but some of 
the more exotic pupils demand classes 
in their own exotic languages—hence, 
this year, the presence of specialists in 
Arabic, Persian, Russian and modern 
Greek. Otherwise, the curriculum of- 
fers the standard textbook subjects, 
plus carpentry, dramatics, sculpture, 
drawing and music, as desired. 

The faculty holds about 600 classes 
a week, averaging ten boys to a class; 
and each boy attends about thirty-two 
classes a week and studies about fifteen 
hours. The daily schedule runs: 


7:15. Rise 

7:40. Breakfast 

8—12. Classes, with a ten-minute break 
at 10:15 for bread and hot chocolate 

12—12:30. Assembly, or gymnastics, 
followed in summer by swimming 

12:40. Luncheon (comes at | P.M. in 
the swimming season) 

*When I asked the telephonist at my hotel in Ge- 

neva to ring M. Johannot (I wanted only to confirm 


an appointment), she told me, “It’s no use, sir. The 
school’s been full up for months.” 
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2--3:45. Sports 
4:15. Tea 
4:45-7:00. Classes 
7:10. Supper 


The juniors (age 9 to 12) now go to 
bed, with lights out at 8:30. The moyens 
(12 to 15) study until 9, with lights out 
at 9:30. The seniors (15% and over) 
study until 10, with lights out at 10:30 
(boys in their last year may study even 
later). 

Wednesdays and Saturdays are half- 
holidays. In the autumn and summer 
terms, at Rolle, there are occasional 
dances, with girls from nearby schools. 
In the winter term, at Gstaad, there are 
overnight ski trips. All-Saints’ weekend 
is extra-special. Thirteen teams, each of 
six older boys, go off for three days 
on a combined survival test and treas- 
ure hunt. They may have to locate a 
town by its latitude and longitude, 
then find a hidden walkie-talkie, call 
up on it for the next clue, be sent to col- 
lect as many passport stamps as possi- 
ble, and so on. May Day is also special. 
The school’s waiters are given a holi- 
day, and fifteen of the seniors take 
over. Volunteering for the job is brisk; 
laggards have been known to get soup 
spilled down their collars. And lastly, 
as L’Echo du Rosey pointed out, the 
headmaster sometimes proclaims a 
sudden, unscheduled holiday “simply 
because of good snow or good weather.” 

Not even the most cosseted dukelet 
could call the schedule’monotonous 01 
the restrictions galling. True, blue jeans 
are forbidden, as are shirts worn out- 
side the trousers, and, most stringently, 
alcohol. (The only person ever served 
wine at Le Rosey was Rainier’s grand- 
father, the old Prince of Monaco.) On 
the other hand, the older seniors are 
allowed to smoke in their rooms, with 
their parents’ permission. 

The light rein on which the boys are 
ridden, along with their own ambitions, 
makes problems of discipline few and 
mostly minor. One of the commonest 
minor offenses, leaving books out-of- 
doors, costs the culprit 10 per cent of 
his weekly pocket money. All such 
fines go into a fund, and at the end of 
the year, the whole school votes on how 
to spend it. For something more seri- 
ous—late to a meal, late to bed, noise in 
class—the culprit is “disprivileged”; 
instead of being free on Saturday after- 
noon and evening and Sunday after- 
noon, he has to go to study hall. The 
punishment for major offenses—break- 
ing bounds, impertinence to servants— 
is decided by the Comité des Eléves, a 
committee of five elected from the sen- 
ior class. About one boy a year is ex- 
pelled for a major offense. 

Such wretched and abandoned mis- 
creants seem to be the only Roséens 
who fail to revisit the school as alumni. 
(Certain criminals do not return to the 
scenes of their crimes.) All the other 
boys, kings and commoners alike, tes- 
tify to their affection for Le Rosey by 
coming back again and again. Mlle. 
Schaub tells about the time she over- 
heard four nine-year-olds discussing 
their plans to return, after graduation 
and marriage: 

The little Spanish count said, “* Vol- 
veré con la mia condesa.” 

The little French duke said, “Je re- 
viendrai avec ma duchesse.” 

The little Italian prince, “ Tornerd con 
la mia principessa.” 

And the little American, “I’ll come 
back with my wife.” THE END 
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The magic of liqueurs: they can crown 


a meal or ennoble a dish. . . 





A practical guide to their intriguing variety 






@ If drinking were a matter of logic, which it rarely is, 
Americans ought to be the world’s greatest liqueur drink- 
ers. Our annual consumption of candy, ice cream, soft 
drinks and just plain sugar is staggering compared to that 
of other countries, and we do have a predilection for 
strong drinks, such as cocktails and bourbon whisky. Now 
what we call liqueurs or cordials are mostly sweet (there 
are a few exceptions, of which more later) and most are 
fairly potent. Add to this that many have basic, familiar 
flavors which most of us like—mint, cherry, orange, 
blackberry, coffee, chocolate, or assorted spices including 
cinnamon and cloves. 

Theoretically, therefore, liqueurs ought to outsell cake 
mixes and Coca-Cola. But the truth is that Americans are 
just beginning to learn, a quarter century after Prohi- 
bition, about the diversity of liqueurs, and the range of 
taste experiences which they can provide. 

The major hurdle has been our unfamiliarity with them. 
Since liqueurs are taxed at the same high rate as whisky, 
brandy and other spirits, experimenting with them blindly 
can be expensive. Here, then, to assist you in your ex- 
perimenting, is a guide to this unfamiliar, exotic country— 
the small, scented, vastly interesting land of liqueurs. All 
sorts of odd, faraway places are involved: orchards, vine- 
yards, herb gardens, the mountain meadows of the Pyre- 
nees and the Alps, the Spice Islands, Andalusia, 
Venezuela, Denmark. 

A liqueur manufacturer’s establishment itself, even a 
large, modern one in America, recalls a medieval alche- 
mist’s shop. There is the bizarre vocabulary of the trade, 
with its talk of elixirs, essences, tinctures, infusions, creams, 
ratafias, “‘water-of-life,”’ and such words from the Arabic 
as alchemy, alcohol, alembic. There are the strange aro- 
mas and fragrances of the East and tropics. There are the . 
batteries of little burnished copper alembics, or stills, the 
odd-shaped bottles and flagons, the pharmacist’s scales, 
the bales and bags and bundles from exotic lands. And 
there is the atmosphere of secrecy, with stories of jealously 
guarded formulas, handed down from one generation to 
another and known only to a few. 

Some of this—the emphasis on secrecy, for example— 
is mostly salesmanship and smart merchandising. It may 
be true that no one has ever been able to duplicate pre- 
cisely either Green Chartreuse or Benedictine, but some 

of the imitations have not been bad. Nevertheless both of 
onl oO i] 1 8) AW these liqueurs would still belong in the top bracket even 
if their formulas were printed in tomorrow’s newspaper. 
The special bottles are good promotion too. They are 
tj] A ea |B) cn pretty and costly, but a fine, well-made liqueur would 
taste as good if bottled and shipped like ginger ale or club 
soda instead of in porcelain from Limoges, Delft ware or 
flagons of Venetian glass. 
of Let’s forget all this elaborate if harmless hocus-pocus 
. . a moment, and have a few facts and a little straight infor- 
me mation. For example, there used to be a liqueur around— 
L not a bad one, and one of the few developed in the United 
: ’ i eo Ul & ul rs States—called “*Forbidden Fruit” ; it came ina dark, globe- 
shaped bottle, decorated with gold, and it sounded dan- 
gerous and tempting, like something out of the Garden 
of Eden. What was it made of? Well . . . grapefruit. 

Or take the matter of color. A favorite fifty years ago, 

and still on the market, is a liqueur called Parfait Amour 































The elegant pousse-cate 
is an anthology of 

liqueurs, gingerly constructed 
from bottom to top, 

each liqueur a lighter weight 
than the one before. 

This version starts 

. with Grenadine followed 
by Créme de Menthe, 

Créme de Violette, 
Maraschino, Chartreuse 

and brandy. 
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or “Perfect Love.” It is a passion- 
ate purple in hue and, according to 
rumor, could be counted on to 
soften the heart of a fair lady. It 
was supposed to be made from vi- 
olets. Alas for romance. Parfait 
Amour is made mostly from citrons 
(a sort of bland lemon), its color is 
harmless indigo dye, and it is about 
half as strong as bonded whisky 
and about one fourth as danger- 
ous as a vodka Martini. 

To destroy a few more illusions: 
the green of most Créme de Menthe 
does not come from mint, but 


from spinach, or a combination of 


saffron and indigo (yellow plus 
blue equal green). Benedictine to- 
day has no connection with Bene- 
dictine monks—and has not had 
for several centuries. Most liqueurs 
are not aged at all; many, includ- 
ing several of the best, are made 
out of alcohol newly distilled from 
sugar beets. With a few exceptions, 
they get their sweetness from 
syrup—sugar dissolved in warm 
water. Most are just alcohol, sugar, 
color, flavoring. But flavoring is a 
big word indeed: it is the key to 
the whole subject. 

For none of the really fine li- 
queurs are ever “flavored,” al- 
though many of the cheap ones 
may be, and the word “flavoring,” 
like certain others—extract, es- 
sence, spirit. concentrate—is al- 
most a dirty word to most hon- 
orable liqueur producers. Flavor- 
ing implies a short-cut, time-saving 
and money-saving, and liqueurs 
made this way are designated “ar- 
tificial liqueurs” in France, as op- 
posed to liqueurs fines and surfines, 
made by slower, more costly and 


much superior methods. Even if 


the raw materials were the same, 
the results would be as different as 
two dishes, one prepared by a 
novice, the other by a master chef. 

The manufacturer of artificial 
iiqueurs takes some alcohol, water, 
x drops of essence of A, y drops of 
extract of B, all bought from a 
chemist, and combines them. A 
manufacturer of fine liqueurs (those 
rated surfines are the same, only 
more so) gets fresh mint from Sur- 
rey, England, cocoa beans from a 
special zone in Venezuela, and 
bitter-orange peels from one small 
Dutch West Indies island. His 
apricots and cherries come from 
districts where they have most fla- 
vor; his raspberries are wild ones, 
picked high up on the hills; and his 
herbs are purchased with no con- 
sideration to cost. He combines 


these with alcohol or brandy, and 
steeps or distills them together or 
separately. His method is expen- 
sive, but it produces an incom- 
parably good liqueur. 

Except for a few specialties, like 
Drambuie, Irish Mist and Amer- 
ican Rock-and-Rye (all with a 
whisky or a whisky base), and the 
true fruit brandies, from plums, 
apples, wild cherries, and so on, 
liqueurs have either neutral alco- 
hol or grape brandy for their base. 
If you are a liqueur manufacturer 
and you want what an artist calls a 
blank canvas, you employ a base of 
neutral alcohol, known to the trade 
as “high-proof spirits.” This is 
made from grain, or sugar beets, or 
Sugar cane or grapes, or even po- 
tatoes, but since it is odorless, fla- 
vorless and colorless and is at least 
85 per cent alcohol (170 proof), its 
origin matters little. Brandy, dis- 
tilled from wine at a lower proof, 
has more character and, even when 
newly distilled, some flavor. Co- 
gnac, of course, is the best of 
brandies, and has even more char- 
acter and taste. What a conscien- 
tious liqueur manufacturer uses is 
what he thinks gives the best prod- 
uct. Cognac, which is the most 
expensive, would certainly not 
make a good Créme de Menthe, 
and probably a poorer cherry or 
apricot liqueur than if neutral 
spirits were used. 

The sweetening is syrup in most 
cases. Some houses have claimed 
to use honey, and perhaps some 
do. Honey’s disadvantage is that 
its flavor varies from month to 
month and from one small area to 
the next. Everything depends on 
the flowers the bees are visiting, 
and honey can vary, from one sum- 
mer to another, even more than 
wine. 

The flavors of liqueurs (a better 
word than “flavorings,” but still 
not a nice one, in the opinion of the 
trade) may depend on regional and 
national preferences. Throughout 
the whole Mediterranean basin, 
from Syria to Spain, anise is the 
favorite. In north-central Europe, 
caraway seed and cumin are pre- 
ferred, and even coal miners of 
Polish origin settled in Northern 
France and Belgium continue to 
demand their Kiimmel. So far, in 
the United States, the vote seems 
to be for mint. 


No one seems to know where or 
how liqueurs were invented. The 
Greeks and Romans flavored their 


wine, using flowers and spices, and 
legend says that Hippocrates, one 
of the first great doctors of antiq- 
uity, invented the drink called 
“Hippocras.” This, in any case, 
was named after him, and remained 
popular for centuries. It probably 
consisted of wine plus cinnamon, 
cloves, sugar, mace, nutmeg and 
other aromatics, all rare in those 
days. 

Liqueurs, of a sort, doubtless 
have been made in Europe since 
distillation became known there 
about the 13th Century. Ramon 
Lull, a Spaniard from Majorca, and 
Arnaud de Villeneuve,a Frenchman, 
are supposed to have brought back 
the secret from North Africa or the 
East. What they turned out in the 
way of alcohol or brandy and what 
their successors distilled in the next 
three or four centuries, must have 
been almost undrinkable by mod- 
ern standards, even if it did be- 
come known as aqua vitae, eau- 
de-vie and water-of-life. Happily, 
someone at last hit on the idea of 
adding fruits or spices to disguise 
the bad flavor, and real liqueur 
resulted. 

Liqueurs became fairly impor- 
tant, and presumably fairly good 
between 1750 and 1800, although 
many of the best, whatever manu- 
facturers today may say, were not 
created until modern transporta- 
tion reduced the world to small 
dimensions and rare and exotic 
herbs and spices became available 
almost everywhere in good con- 
dition. Modern science has also 
made a contribution, as it has to 
wine. 

So much of the hokum has 
gone by the board that it would 
probably be difficult to sell today 
what once passed for the most ex- 
citing liqueurs of all—the “Liqueur 
of the Brave,” the “Elixir of Venus” 
and all the flowery-titled others. 


What are the best liqueurs? 
Though the answer depends largely 
on individual taste, there are stand- 
ards. An impartial expert, asked 
to name the dozen best, would 
probably come up with twenty or 
more: a few of the fruit brandies, 
such as Kirsch, Mirabelle, Fram- 
boise and Maraschino; apricot ard 
cherry liqueurs; Créme de Menthe, 
Curacao, Triple Sec and Grand 
Marnier; Anisette, Kiimmel; per- 
haps one or more of the coffee 
liqueurs; Chartreuse, Benedictine, 
Vieille Cure, Strega, Galliano and 
possibly two or three more. 


Following is a list of almost all 
of the outstanding liqueurs, ar- 
ranged according to type. 


FRUIT 
BRANDIES 


What we ordinarily call brandy, 
including Cognac, Armagnac and 
so on, is made from grapes—dis- 
tilled from wine at between 100 
and 150 proof. It is produced in 
most wine-growing countries. 
Grape brandy is outside the scope 
of this article, however, except 
when used as a base for liqueurs. 

But there are many sorts of 
brandy, made from fruits other 
than grapes—Apple Brandy from 
apples (distilled hard cider), Pear 
Brandy from pears, and so forth. 
Apples, pears, plums, cherries and 
raspberries give the best results. 
Most true fruit brandies are sold 
virtually unsweetened, most are 
colorless (apple brandy is an ex- 
ception), and most, after the first 
two or three years, do not gain 
much with age. 

APPLE BRANDY. Properly speaking, 
a spirit distilled from hard cider; 
what is popularly called Applejack 
is often distilled from an apple 
mash, and was known during Pro- 
hibition as “Jersey Lightning.” 
Good apple brandy is still pro- 
duced, especially in New Jersey, 
New York and Oregon, although 
its popularity has declined in recent 
years. It is aged in oak, which gives 
it its color, and has a pronounced 
apple flavor. French apple brandy, 
called Calvados after the départe- 
ment in Normandy around Omaha 
Beach, is a finer product, made in 
pot stills; the better grades are 
aged in small oak barrels for ten, 
twenty, and even forty years; and 
they can be noble. 

PEAR BRANDY. Distilled from pear 
mash, or from perry (pear “cider’’). 
Something of a rarity, the best is 
probably produced today in Switz- 
erland from a variety of pear called 
the ““William” ; there it is known as 
Eau-de-Vie de Poire, or Poiré, or 
Williams Birnen Brannt Wein. 
QUETSCH. This is the colorless, 
rather common brandy distilled 
from ordinary, small purple plums. 
Quetsch is usually drunk straight, 
sometimes sweetened and colored 
to make a plum or prune liqueur, 
and is often used as a base of other 





inexpensive fruit liqueurs. The best 
probably comes from Alsace, but 
most is made in Central Europe 
and the Balkans. It is also called 
Slivovitz and Eau-de-Vie de Cou- 
etche. 

MIRABELLE. French name for the 
small, common, yellow plum (less 
expensive than the greengage, the 
Reine Claude) and for the excellent, 
delicate, colorless brandy distilled 
from it. It is generally aged, like 
Kirsch and Framboise, for about a 
year in ash-wood barrels, which 
impart no color, or in uncorked 
glass demijohns, where the liqueur 
gains+in quality through evapora- 


In the French Aips 

near Grenoble a venerable bottle 
of Chartreuse sits high 

above the monastery that for 
over three centuries 

has guarded 

the secret of its ingredients. 


tion. At its best, Mirabelle is great 
indeed. It should be served straight, 
chilled. 

KIRSCH. This is simply the common 
German word for cherry, but 
Kirsch, or Kirschwasser (literally, 
“cherry water’) is also the highly 
aromatic, colorless brandy dis- 
tilled from the fermented juice of 
cherries, preferably wild cherries. 
One of the finest of fruit brandies, it 
is usually drunk straight, some- 
times chilled ; it is also often poured 
over a dessert of sliced fruit. The 
best is probably the Alsatian, but 
good Kirsch is also produced in 
Germany’s Black Forest and in 
Switzerland, around Basel. 
MARASCHINO, This celebrated Dal- 
matian and Italian liqueur is a sort 
of sweetened Kirsch made from 
wild marasca (or maraska) cher- 
ries, plus, usually, some raspber- 
ries, crushed peach stones and 
powdered iris root. Like Kirsch, it 
is colorless. It was made originally 


around the town of Zara on Yugo- 
slavia’s Adriatic coast, but many 
of the Zara distillers (Luxardo, 
Drioli, Vlahov) were forced to 
move to Italy after World War II. 
Maraschino is generally shipped 
in a tall square-cornered straw- 
wrapped bottle. It may be drunk 
straight, poured over fruit like 
Kirsch or used in desserts. 
FRAMBOISE. Framboise is the French 
word for raspberry, and Eau-de- 
Vie de Framboise is the highly 
perfumed, colorless brandy dis- 
tilled from raspberries, especially 
wild raspberries, in Alsace, Ger- 
many (where it is called Himbeer- 
geist), Switzerland, and so forth. It 
takes fifteen pounds of raspberries 
to make one bottle, and it is there- 
fore the most expensive of fruit 
brandies. 

The French call liqueurs like 
Framboise alcools blancs, or white 
spirits, and generally serve them 
straight, often chilled. 


FRUIT 
LIQUEURS 


Fruit liqueurs are what the trade 
calls “infusions” —made by steep- 
ing fresh fruit in neutral, high- 
proof spirits or in brandy, then 
sweetened and filtered. They have, 
for this reason, far more fresh fruit 
flavor than the fruit brandies, and 
the best are deservedly rated as 
among the finest of liqueurs. Sev- 
eral American manufacturers, 
Hiram Walker and De Kuyper for 
example, make commendable prod- 
ucts in this category. A few 
fruit liqueurs (notably those made 
from bananas, pineapples, black 
currants and strawberries) are 
actually more like flavorings, and 
those that belong in this class are 
listed separately, further on. 
APRICOT LIQUEUR. One of the out- 
standing fruit liqueurs. The apri- 
cot, perhaps more than any other 
fruit, lends itself to the infusion 
process, and the final result is deli- 
cious. The best comes from France, 
and is made from apricots grown 
around Perpignan near the Spanish 
border. 

CHERRY LIQUEUR. A fruit liqueur of 
the top class, deep cherry-colored, 
fairly sweet, with a faint, underly- 
ing, attractive bitterness. It is made 
from fresh cherries steeped, ac- 
cording to the formula of the pro- 


ducer, in high-proof spirits, brandy 
or, rarely, Kirsch. The best, per- 
haps, is Danish (Cherry Heering), 
but some liqueur drinkers prefer 
Dutch, French or Italian brands. 
FRAMBOISE LIQUEUR. Properly, this 
is a sweetened Framboise in which 
fresh wild raspberries have been 
steeped and, if so made, is remark- 
able but costly. For the cheaper pro- 
duct, Quetsch or some other brandy 
or spirit is often used as a base. 
Raspberry-colored, slightly sweet. 
PEACH LIQUEUR. An infusion of 
peaches in neutral spirits or brandy. 
Like apricot liqueur, but less good. 
PRUNELLE. Plum liqueur—usually, 
but not necessarily, with a Quetsch 
base—sweetened and sometimes 
colored green. Undistinguished. 
The best comes from the French 
province of Lorraine. 

BLACKBERRY LIQUEUR. Formerly 
called, though wrongly, Black- 
berry Brandy. This is not distilled 
from blackberries, but is an infu- 
sion of blackberries in sweetened 
neutral spirits or, occasionaily, in 
brandy. It can be made as well in 
this country as abroad, but only if 
from fresh blackberries and not an 
essence or extract. 


FLAVORED 
LIQUEURS 


These have one distinct taste, 
generally recognizable, such as 
mint, orange, anise seed or coffee. 
Many of the best and mest cele- 
brated liqueurs fall into this cate- 
gory—Créme de Menthe, Anisette, 
Curacao, Kiimmel, Grand Mar- 
nier, Cointreau, Créme de Cacao, 
and such coffee liqueurs as Tia 
Maria and Kahlua. 

Though these each have a single, 
pronounced flavor, they are neither 
simply made nor standardized. 
One manufacturer’s Anisette may 
be wholly different from an- 
other’s—made according to an en- 
tirely different formula and by a 
quite different process, much higher 
or lower in alcohol (the range, in 
Anisette, is from 25 per cent to 48 
per cent, or from 50 proof to 96 
proof). Most good flavored li- 
queurs contain, in addition to the 
main flavoring agent, a variety of 
others. Formulas for Créme de 
Menthe often call for traces of cin- 
namon, fennel, anise, sage, iris 
root and even ginger. 
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CREME DE MENTHE. One of the best 
of liqueurs, and perhaps the most 
popular of all in the United States. 
It is quite sweet but clean-tasting, 
is refreshing and lighter in alcohol 
than most (usually 30 per cent, or 
60 proof). It may be served either 
straight at room temperature, frap- 
pée (poured over shaved ice), or 
mixed with Cognac to make a 
“Stinger.” It is also used in the 
preparation of desserts. Créme de 
Menthe is clear and naturally col- 
orless, though it is often colored 
green, or, occasionally, pink. The 
finest probably comes from France, 
although the best mint is said to be 
grown around Mitcham in South- 
ern England. The young leaves and 
flowers of the peppermint are 


crushed and steeped in high-proof 


spirits for twenty-four hours or 
more, then distilled, with or with- 
out small amounts of fennel and 
anise seed, cinnamon, iris root, and 
so on, and finally sweetened with 
sugar syrup and reduced in proof. 
Cheaper grades are made from es- 
sences or extracts and are much 
less good 

ANISETTE. Probably the most widely 
consumed liqueur, especially in 
Latin and Mediterranean 
tries, where aniseed has been a fa- 
miliar and well-loved spice since 
Greek and Roman days. It consti- 
tutes the flavor of many 
apéritifs and other drinks of the 
Mediterranean Basin, including 


coun- 


basic 


the Ouzo of Greece, the Arrack of 
Syria and Lebanon, the Pastis of 


Provence, French Pernod, and so 
forth. Anisette is naturally color- 
less; can be quite sweet or hardly 
sweet at all; runs from 25 per cent 
to 48 per cent alcohol (50 to 96 
proof), the less sweet being gener- 
ally the stronger; has a tendency to 
turn milky when mixed with water ; 
and, like Créme de Menthe, can be 
served straight or over shaved ice. 
The best Anisette 1s produced in 
Spain and Southern France—Anis 
del Mono near Barcelona 
and that of Marie Brizard from 


from 


Bordeaux are especially famous. 
Both of these, and most others of 
superior class, come principally 
from the green anise, the small 
gray seed of a plant common in 
Europe; the finest is that of Anda- 
lusia, in Southern Spain. The so- 
called Star Anise, less distinguished, 
is the fruit and seed of a Near East- 
ern evergreen tree. They are often 
combined in the making of Ani- 
with 
coriander, fennel, green tea, and 


sette, 


smaller amounts of 


sometimes bay and nutmeg. These 
are generally crushed together, 
steeped in high-proof alcohol for a 
week or less, and then redistilled; 
or they may be suspended in a bag 
inside the still, and the vapor forced 
through them. 

KUMMEL. A sweet, colorless liqueur, 
with a cumin or caraway seed 
flavor, especially popular in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and in 
the Baltic countries. Caraway and 
cumin belong to the same family 
as fennel and anise, but the seeds 
have less of a licorice taste; they 
are often used in rye bread, on 
rolls, and eaten with Muenster 
cheese in Alsace. Kiimmel is made 
in much the same way as Anisette, 
but is usually higher in alcohol, 
though less fine. Coriander, fennel, 
cinnamon, anise, bitter-orange peel 
and even mint are sometimes used 
in small quantities in its prepara- 
tion. It can be made anywhere, but 
the best today is probably made in 
Holland by Bols. 

CURAGAO. This is pronounced Cure- 
ah-so, and is the name of an island 
in the Dutch West Indies, from 
which the finest grade of bitter- 
orange peel comes. The better li- 
queurs made from this peel are de- 
licious, and legion. Traditionally, 
the best Curacao is supposed to 
from Holland, which is 
hardly surprising. Curagao would 
be clear as water if not colored 
with caramel; it is moderately 
sweet, highly aromatic, one of the 
most successful liqueurs in soufflés, 
on crépes, and in other desserts, 
and excellent by itself. It is made 
by a maceration of the dried peel 
of the bitter, or Chinese, orange in 
high-proof alcohol, then redis- 
tilled, often with cloves and possi- 
bly other spices, and sweetened. It 
generally runs between 30 per cent 
and 45 per cent in alcohol (60 to 90 
proof); the stronger is preferable 
for cooking, though perhaps less 
distinguished. 

For no very good reason, white, 
uncolored Curacao is known as 
Triple Sec—it is by no means dry 
and certainly not triply so, al- 
though it is usually higher in alco- 
hol than Curagao. The original 
Cointreau was a sort of Triple Sec, 
but this is a proprietary name, and 
Cointreau, Ltd., now produces a 
range of liqueurs in the United 
States. Grand Marnier is another 
proprietary brand and the formula 
is secret; it is not unlike Curacao, 
but has Cognac, rather than high- 
proof spirits, as its base; it is out- 


come 


standing both as a liqueur and as 
a flavering. 

MANDARINE. This is the French 
word for tangerine (our word de- 
rives from the Moroccan city of 
Tangier), and most of the best 
tangerines come from North Africa. 
A liqueur is made from them, or 
their peel, much as Curacao is 
made from bitter oranges. But it 
is far less good than Curacao, and 
almost rates asa syrup or flavoring. 
PARFAIT AMOUR. A liqueur flavored 
principally with citron peel, lemon 
peel, cloves and other spices. A dis- 
tillate, it is clear as water, but 
often colored violet for the trade. 
Its name (Perfect Love) is a sur- 
vival from the 18th Century when 
many liqueurs bore extraordinary 
and romantic names, 

CREME DE CACAO. Liqueur made 
from cocoa beans, usually with the 
addition of vanilla. Rich and 
heavy, with a pronounced choco- 
late flavor and aroma, it is often 
used in desserts and Alexander 
cocktails, and less frequently is 
drunk straight. Since the best cocoa 
beans come from Venezuela, espe- 
cially from the Chouao district, 
this word often appears on Créme 
de Cacao labels, as an indication of 
superior quality. Cordial Médoc, a 
proprietary brand, is a blend of 
Créme de Cacao, Curagao and pos- 
sibly other flavorings; it is pro- 
duced in Bordeaux. 

COFFEE. There are a great number 
of coffee liqueurs, many made ac- 
cording to secret formulas and sold 
under brand names, as Tia Maria, 
Kahlua, and so on. The classic ver- 
sion, usually called Créme de 
Moka, is made from coarse-ground 
coffee, plus an admixture of bitter 
almonds, is left to steep for twenty- 
four hours in high-proof alcohol, 
then distilled, colored, sweetened 
and reduced in proof. 


FLAVORINGS 


@ The variety of liqueurs used 
more widely as flavorings than 
beverages falls into this category. 
It would be hard to imagine any- 
one drinking a glass of straight 
Créme de Cassis, although a spoon- 
ful, in a glass of dry vermouth with 
soda, makes one of the most pop- 
ular French apéritifs. Of dozens of 
such, here are probably the best 
known: 


CREME DE Cassis. Made from black 
currants, mostly in Burgundy. 
CREME D’ANANAS. Fresh pineapple 
steeped in high-proof alcohol for a 
week or more, often with a bit of 
vanilla, then distilled, sweetened 
and reduced. 

CREME DE BANANE. Banana-flavored 
liqueur. Just an oddity. 

CREME DE FRAISE. Strawberry. For 
some odd reason the strawberry 
does not lend itself to distillation, 
nor is it much good as a liqueur 
flavoring. At best, only passable. 
CREME DE VANILLE. Strictly a flavor- 
ing. 

CREME DE NOYAUX. This one is 
rather interesting, and conceivably 
belongs in the preceding category 
of flavored liqueurs. It is made 
from apricot stones and bitter al- 
monds, crushed and fermented to- 
gether, then steeped in alcohol, 
often with orange blossoms, cloves 
and even nutmeg, and distilled, 
sweetened and reduced. 


HERB 
LIQUEURS 


@ In some respects this is the most 
interesting liqueur classification of 
all, and the most romantic, though 
hardly the easiest to write about. 
For here we are face to face, al- 
most exclusively, with secret for- 
mulas and closed doors. To the 
trade, the herb liqueurs are known 
as the liqueurs jaunes (yellow), even 
when they are colorless, as all of 
them could be, or green. They are 
also sometimes referred to as ““mo- 
nastic liqueurs” since several have 
a connection of some sort, usually 
rather tenuous, with monasteries 
or monastic orders. Many were 
originally considered medicinal, as 
“digestives,”’ “‘tonics,”’ or “elixirs,” 
and magical properties have even 
been attributed to some. 

Most are made by steeping and 
distillation—the various herbs, 
spices, and so on, are set to steep 
in brandy or high-proof spirits, 
then distilled, sweetened, colored, 
and brought down to the proper 
alcoholic strength. Other more 
complicated processes involve a 
series of successive or separate dis- 
tillations, with certain herbs added 
each time. These methods, like the 
specific herbs used and their pro- 
portions, are kept as secret as pos- 
sible, which is not surprising—all 





Assisted by a tew laborers, 
Brother Laurent and two 

other Carthusian monks produce all 
Chartreuse, but he alone knows 

the formula. On the table 

before him are four of the herbal 
ingredients along with 

centuries-old utensils still used 

in distilling the liqueur 


the better-known ones have been 
repeatedly imitated ever since they 
first became popular. 

The most celebrated herb li- 
queurs are Chartreuse and Bene- 
dictine, both French, but Italy has 
its contenders—Strega, Galliano, 
Fiori Alpini. No list of herb li- 
queurs is likely to be complete, but 
here, at least, are the better-known 
ones: 

CHARTREUSE. Among the most fa- 
mous, best and most widely imi- 
tated of liqueurs, once more—as 
intermittently over three centu- 
ries—made exclusively by monks 
of the Carthusian order (with a 
little lay help) near Grenoble, in 
France. The secret formula is sup- 
posed to date from 1605, when a 
friend of King Henri IV, the Mar- 
shal d’Estrées, gave it to the order, 
but no use was made of it until 
1735, when a learned apothecary, 
Brother Jerome Maubec, perfected 


the green liqueur. The yellow was 
produced about a century later, 
by Brother Bruno Jacquet. Neither 
was commercialized until about 
1850. The monks, driven from 
their celebrated Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse during the 
French Revolution, were again ex- 
pelled shortly after 1900, and their 
distillery and trademark were sold 
to a commercial firm, which ac- 
quired everything except the for- 
mula and knowledge. The monks 
moved to Tarragona, in Spain, 
where they continued making their 
own Chartreuse, but returned to 
France in 1929, The distillery is 
now installed not too far from the 
monastery, in the little town of 
Voiron. During the absence of the 
brothers, “‘pre-expulsion Char- 
treuse’’ brought extraordinary 
pricesin Franceand abroad, though 
whether it was ever much better 
than the Tarragona product is 
doubtful. In any case, there is no 
source of Chartreuse today other 
than les Péres Chartreux, at the 
Grande Chartreuse, and the li- 


queurs are as good as ever. Of 


three made, only two, the green 
and the yellow, are shipped to the 
United States. The third, called 
Elixir, is considered medicinal. 
Green Chartreuse is the highest 
in alcohol of all generally available 


liqueurs, running 55 per cent, or 
110 proof. The yellow is a bit 
lighter and sweeter, 43 per cent, or 
86 proof. Both are made from a 
variety of herbs and spices—135 in 
all, it is said, for the green, and 110 
for the yellow. Only a guess can be 
given as to what herbs are involved, 
but experts have claimed to detect 
in green Chartreuse, as imitators 
have used in counterfeiting it, 
lemon balm, hyssop, peppermint, 
genepi, angelica seed and root, 
thyme, balsam, purslane, arnica 
blossoms, probably cinnamon 
and mace. The yellow is alto- 
gether different, due perhaps to 
a high proportion of coriander. 
Brandy is used as a base for 
both liqueurs. 

BENEDICTINE. This deservedly popu- 
lar French liqueur is made at 
Fécamp, in Normandy, by the 
Benedictine Company, a commer- 
cial enterprise that has no connec- 
tion, and never has had, with any 
religious order. A Benedictine Ab- 
bey, however, once did exist in 
Fécamp, and old records seem to 
show that the monks produced an 
“elixir” of some sort in the 16th 
Century; but it is unlikely, consid- 
ering what distillation must have 
been like then, that this resembled 
the modern product. According to 
tradition, however, when the monks 
were driven out at the Revolution, 
a secret formula was bequeathed 
by the treasurer of the Abbey to 
the ancestors of the present owners. 
The letters D. O. M. on the mod- 
ern trademark stand for the Latin 
Deo Optimo Maximo (To God, 
most good, most great), though 
for what ecclesiastical reason it 
would be hard to say. Benedictine 
is made with a brandy base; more 
than thirty different herbs, spices 
and the like are used; several dis- 
tillations are involved; and it is 
colored with caramel. But the rest 
is secret. The more successful imi- 
tations of Benedictine use the 
following herbs or spices, and 
probably most, if not all, of these 
are in the formula: cardamoms, 
calamus root, mint, lemon balm, 
genepi, angelica root, arnica 
flowers, cinnamon, nutmeg and 
cloves. In recent years another 
and somewhat less sweet liqueur, 
B & B (Benedictine and brandy), 
has been shipped by the same 
house. 

VIEILLE CURE. This superior herb 
liqueur, produced near Bordeaux, 


has the unfortunate distinction of 


being the most universally mis- 


spelled and mispronounced li- 
queur. It is pronounced V-A Koor, 
and it means “old remedy.” It has 
nothing to do with any curé (cu- 
rate, or village priest) nor with a 
vielle (an old-fashioned musical in- 
strument). 

RASPAIL. Like the Boulevard Ras- 
pail in Paris, this liqueur takes its 
name from a celebrated French 
chemist and political figure of the 
mid-19th Century, who created a 
“digestive,” or “hygienic dessert 
liqueur.” The published formula 
involves, above all, angelica root, 
plus calamus, myrrh, cinnamon, 
aloes, cloves, vanilla, and so on. 
TRAPPISTINE. An imitation of Char- 
treuse, not the worst of these. 
IZARRA. Popular and agreeable 
liqueur jaune from the Basque 
country of France. 

STREGA. Perhaps the best known 
liqueur jaune of Italy, Strega has 
been made, for nearly a hundred 
years, from a secret formula be- 
longing to the Alberti family, at 
Benevento, near Naples. Its name 
means “witch”’ in Italian, and ac- 
cording to legend (which the own- 
ers have hardly made an effort to 
discourage) two people who drink 
Strega together are “bewitched.” 
Some seventy herbs are used in its 
distillation. 

GALLIANO, An interesting Jigueur 
jaune produced in Livorno, Italy, 
not too far in character from Yel- 
low Chartreuse. Its name comes 
from a Major Galliano who lost his 
life in an uprising in Ethiopia some 
seventy-five years ago; the fort in 
which the action took place is pic- 
tured on the label. Oddly enough, 
the liqueur is more widely known 
today than the event and the man 
it honors. 

FIORL ALPINI. Liqueur jaune pro- 
duced in Northern Italy or Switzer- 
land. Other forms of the name are 
Flora delle Alpi, Fior d’ Alpe, and 
so on, all meaning Alpine flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LIQUEURS 


@ Here, grouped together, are a 
few liqueurs which, for one reason 
or another, do not fall into the es- 
tablished categories. 

DRAMBUIE. A proprietary liqueur 
made in Scotland from a Highland 
whisky base and a sweetening said 
to be heather honey. It is called 








“Prince Charles Edward’s Li- 
queur” and was supposedly first 
made in 1745 by one of the Young 
Pretender’s French friends. 

IRISH MiST. A liqueur produced in 
Ireland with an Irish whisky base. 
ROCK-AND-RYE. An old American 
favorite, made of rye whisky and 
rock candy, sometimes flavored. 


Some tiqueurs 

have a classic affinity for certain foods. 
A macédoine of fruit is 

etherealized with a splash of 
Maraschino. Behind are a ham steak 
that has been bathed 

in flaming Curacao, and a dish 

of vanilla ice cream 

sauced with Créme de Menthe. 
Nestled in cracked ice is 

a perfect after-dinner drink, 

a glass of Framboise, a 

potent distillate of raspberries. 


SLOE GIN. Not a gin at all, but a 
sweet liqueur originally made in 
England, with a grain-spirits base, 
and flavored with sloes, or haw- 
thorn berries. 

SWEDISH PUNCH. Flavored liqueur 
made with a rum base (originally 
Arrack, meaning rum from Java), 
plus lemon, tea, sugar, and so on. 
VAN DER HUM. Aromatic liqueur, 
from South Africa, made from 
various fruits, spices, and so on. A 
tangerine flavor seems to predom- 
inate. 

DANZIGER GOLDWASSER. Sweet, col- 
orless liqueur in which tiny flakes 
of gold are suspended. Its flavor 
resembles that of Kiimmel, and it 
is traditionally supposed to come 
from Danzig, on the Baltic Sea; 
even in France it is better known 
as Eau-de-Vie de Dantzig than by 
its other name, Liqueur d’Or. 
















































































LIQUEURS IN FOOD 


Properly used in the kitchen, or on desserts prepared at table, liqueurs 
have a function not even the finest Cognac can equal. Indeed many are as 
much flavorings as beverages, and as such are among the most complex and 
remarkable ever devised. When cooked or flambés they lose their alcoholic 
content at once, and all that is left behind is flavor, plus, in almost all cases, 
their sweetness. For this reason there are not many dishes, other than desserts, 
in which they have a legitimate place. They go well with dishes with which 
fruit is often used (as orange with duck), or where sweetness is not objectionable 
(as brown sugar on ham). Curacao, Grand Marnier or Triple Sec can double 
the effectiveness of oranges with duck, and apricot brandy can replace or 
supplement brown sugar on ham. Here are some recipes: 


Apricot Glaze for Ham 


Heat contents of a 1-lb. jar of apricot preserves in a saucepan to the 
boiling point, stir in 2 oz. of Apricot Liqueur, cook for about 2 minutes, 
stirring all the while, and pass through a fine sieve. Brush this on a 
baked, cooled ham with a pastry brush and chill briefly before serving. 


Ham Steak Flambé 


Spread thinly a paste made of brown sugar, dry mustard and orange 
juice on a ham steak, and broil in a shallow Pyrex dish. When the ham is 
brown and glazed (about 10 minutes) turn it over, and spread the other side 
with paste. Replace under broiler for 5 minutes, then pour over it { cup of 
Grand Marnier or Curacao, ignite, and serve it, flaming, in the dish in 
which it was broiled. 


Duck a!’ Orange: a variation 


Slash the skin on the breast of a good-sized duck (to allow fat to escape), 
rub with salt, pepper and olive oil, put in the interior cavity '¢ orange and a 
sprig of parsley, and roast in a 350° oven for about an hour, basting oc- 
casionally. Place duck on a warm platter, garnish it with orange slices, pour 
‘4 cup of Curacao, Triple Sec, or Grand Marnier over it, ignite. 


Liqueurs find themselves most at home in desserts. An ounce of Kirsch or 
Maraschino poured over a serving of fresh, iced, sliced pineapple, fresh, ripe 
peaches, or sliced mixed fruit, creates something every fruit cocktail aspires 
to be. All the fruit liqueurs, especially cherry and apricot, and Créme de 
Menthe as well, give a special fillip to ice cream. Crépes certainly call for 
liqueurs when served flambés at table, as do all sorts of mousses, soufflés and 
the like. Here are some easy recipes. 


Flaming Omelet 

Beat eggs with * tsp. sugar to each egg, and a pinch of salt. Make a 
rolled or folded omelet and place on a very hot oval serving dish. Sprinkle 
with sugar, pour *{ cup of well-warmed Curacao or Maraschino over it, 
ignite and serve. 


Orange Souffle 


Begin with your favorite recipe for a simple souffié—milk, sugar, flour, 
butter, a trace of salt, 3 well-beaten egg yolks and four whites, beaten until 
stiff. Mix the flour and milk, add salt and sugar, stir until smooth and re- 
move from stove. Add the melted butter, the egg yolks. Before folding in 
the beaten egg whites, add four tbsp. of Triple Sec or Curagao. 

Slice off the top ’s of 4 or more oranges and remove the pulp and as 
much of the white inner skin as possible without breaking the skin. Fill the 
shells about % full of souffié mixture. Place in a baking dish and bake at 
350° until done, or about 8 to 10 minutes. 


Anisette Mousse 


Melt 2 oz. unsweetened chocolate and 2 oz. butter in a double boiler 
over warm, not boiling, water. Add 4 tbsp. sugar, | cup of milk and a pinch 
of salt. Cook gently, stirring, 3 or 4 minutes, until well mixed. Remove 
from stove and let cool. Add 4 well-beaten egg yolks and 2 tbsp. Anisette. 
Beat thoroughly, preferably in a blender. Soak four lady fingers in 2 or 3 
tbsp. Anisette and place them at the bottom of a mold. Pour the mixture 
over these and chill in the freezing unit of a refrigerator until firm. 


Liqueur Parfait 


Beat 9 egg yolks and |g cups sugar in a double boiler over warm, not 
boiling, water, until mixture makes a ribbon when dripped from beater. 
Remove from stove and continue beating until it has cooled. Add '4 cup 
Grand Marnier and fold in | pint heavy cream, beaten stiff. Put in a large 
serving dish and chill thoroughly in refrigerator until ready to serve. 


Text, List and Recipes by Frank Schoonmaker 
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MADEIRA 


Continued from Page 67 


Madeira in the dry season, which is the 
summer, or they will be bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

However, people who live in the British 
{Isles are appreciative of an occasional 
half hour of sun, or even of a cloudy 
day when no rain falls, and this explains 


why they continue to use the island as a 
winter resort. 

The first time I landed in Funchal, not 
having been able to get previous informa- 
tion about any other kind of establish- 
ment, I went along with the British to one 
of these enormous institutions. It was 
quiet, comfortable and depressing, like a 
sanatorium. I had to wear my coat in the 
bedroom because there was no heat, it is 
true. (But then, Americans have to wear 
extra clothing indoors during the winter in 


DOES 

THE 

SON 

AU 

LIKE 

THE 
FATHER ?..... 


England, too, if they want to be warm 
enough.) Through the tiny meshes of the 
screens in my windows I had a dim pano- 
rama of terraced gardens, with palms, ba- 
nanas and papayas rising above occa- 
sional villas with red tile roofs, and beyond, 
the gigantic gray backdrop of nearby 
mountains whose peaks were permanentiy 
hidden by clouds. Several times each day a 
thin curtain of rain would unroll from the 
sky above the mountains and softly ad- 
vance toward me; by the time it had 
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reached the hotel a shaft of pale sun- 
light would already be illuminating 
some distant cliff up on the heights, and 
the English guests in their wet mackin- 
toshes would be atwitter down in the 
drenched garden. 

“I really think we shall have some 
sun.” 

“Isn't it lovely?” 

“Much nicer than yesterday.” I never 
ceased to marvel at their pleasure in 
what seemed a show of unmitigatedly 
foul weather. 

It was the monotony of the “Eng- 
lish” meals which finally decided me to 
change living quarters. | moved into 
town to a Portuguese hotel with a 
brazenly Portuguese bill-of-fare, and 
never looked back with longing on the 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 
There was no heat here, either, but 
then, if you are getting a room and 
three good meals for two dollars and a 
half a day, you don’t expect grand luxe. 

Fashions in drink come and go like 
fashions in everything else; for the 
past few decades sweet wines have not 
been much in favor. I, for instance, had 
drunk very little port before living in 
Portugal; and had scarcely tasted 
Madeira until I came here. Surprisingly 
enough, good Sercial, which can be had 
in any cantina of Funchal, is almost as 
dry as dry sherry. | don’t remember 
ever having had Sercial in the United 
States, but I should think it could have 
considerable popularity there. Its tex- 
ture gives an indefinable impression of. 
luxury. 

All the Madeira wines have this 
quality to some extent, but the Malm- 
sey, Boal and even the Verdelho are too 
sweet to suit my American taste. Sercial 
became my password in the cafés and 
cantinas of Funchal. Later in Lisbon | 
was indignant when I couldn’t get it in 
an ordinary bar and was forced to set- 
tle for vinho verde. Now | am back in 
Funchal once again, and this time | 
appreciate the luxury of finding it at 
the humblest wine counter. 

The simplest way for the visitor to get 
an exact idea of the range of bouquet 
and body in Madeira wines is for him 
to visit the armazem of one of the large 
export firms in Funchal. There he can 
spend a pleasant hour sitting at a bar in 
a roomful of old casks, sampling 
century-old vintages and having the 
technique of preparing each variety de- 
scribed to him by a barman who keeps 
no tab since all drinks are on the house. 


It was mid-afternoon, and I was lean- 
ing against a haystack looking west- 
ward. No matter in which direction 
you look, the landscape at Santana is 
hard to believe. It is as if a 19th Cen- 
tury painter with a taste for the baroque 
had invented a countryside to suit his 
own personal fantasy. Worked into 
the canvas are pictorial details of a 
“poetic” variety, which such a man 
would have felt belonged there: an 
Alpine background with a high water- 
fall, meadows of an unlikely green, 
carpeted in patches with unnecessarily 
bright flowers and coquettish little 
thatched cottages, their steep roof 
reaching to the ground, smothered in 
masses of rambler roses. It is the sort 
of picture that used to adorn the 
grocer’s calendar. I accepted it because 
1 stood in the middle of it. 

To my right stretched an unending 
expanse of poster-blue sea, silent and 
motionless because it was some thirteen 
hundred feet below. From the map I 
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had gathered that Santana was on the 
coast, and so it is, but at the top of a 
cliff that nobody ever seems to climb 
up or down. The cobbled road leading 
back to the village was about two feet 
wide, with moss and tiny flowers grow- 
ing between its stones. Soon a barefoot 
peasant appeared wearing the hand- 
made, archaic-looking costume fitting 
to the general décor, and I called down 
to him for a match. He looked up, 
smiled, and said: “I have none, but 
I'll go back and get you some.”” Then 
he turned and went back the way he 
had just come. 

It happened so quickly that my re- 
action was a second late. “‘No, no, no! 
Don’t bother!” I shouted. He con- 
tinued on his way up to the village. 

In ten or fifteen minutes he reap- 
peared at the top of the hill, running. I 
went to meet him. Breathless and still 
smiling, he held out the box of matches 
he had just bought and, with a curious 
mixture of pride and reserve, presented 
it to me as if it were a valuable gift. I 
accepted it in the same spirit. We 
lighted cigarettes, and I looked at him. 
He was probably in his thirties, with 
unruly hair and wide-apart eyes. There 
was a definite difference between this 
face and the kind of faces I was used to 
seeing. It was as if this one had been 
made by hand, the others mass-pro- 
duced. Even as this thought occurred to 
me I was aware of my own weakness 
for romanticizing about unevolved 
people. But this time I quickly decided 
I was right: here was the first Ma- 
deiran peasant I had spoken with, 
and even before meeting me he had 
gone far out of his way to be friendly. 
It seemed a good beginning. 

Funchal, where | had lived for a 
month, was four hours away by bus. 
I inquired if he knew the city, and re- 
gretted my question. I might as well 
have asked if he had been to New York. 
Funchal was a long way off, he ex- 
plained, and he had never had the oc- 
casion to make the trip. However, he 
added, there were many people in the 
village who had been there. Then he 
wanted to know if I was from Lisbon. 
No, I said; America. Ah, he sighed, 
smoking thoughtfully. He had a cousin 
who had sought refuge in America— 
Venezuela, to be exact. (There is a 
good deal of emigration from Madeira 
to Brazil, Venezuela and Mexico, as 
well as a smaller amount to the United 
States, and this change of homeland is 
often referred to as “seeking refuge.” 
The refuge is purely economic, but they 
don’t specify that.) It seemed there was 
also a lady from America who had been 
in Santana earlier in the year. She had 
come back to visit, and of course had 
brought a great deal of money. 

“Oh?” I said. 

“Of course. If she hadn’t got the 
money she couldn’t have come all the 
way back to Madeira.” He stood with 
his legs far apart, digging his bare toes 
into the soft black earth beside the 
path. “Tell me,” he said suddenly. 
“How does it happen that it’s so easy 
to make money in America?” 

“It isn’t,” I assured him. “It’s very 
difficult.” 

He shook his head. “But if you put 
aside a certain amount of money each 
year, you have enough to pay for the 
ship. And in Madeira, even if you save 
up two thousand, five thousand, even 
ten thousand escudos, it still isn’t 
enough to pay for a trip to America 
and back. Why is that?” 


In the air was the sound of many song- 
birds; an invisible brook murmured 
nearby. It was impossible to give him a 
satisfactory explanation. I shrugged, and 
said: ““The exchange,” doubting that this 
would satisfy him. 

His expression became even more se- 
rious. “The exchange. Of course.” We had 
begun to walk slowly down the road, and 
we stopped in front of the first cottage. I 
asked him how long the thatch lasted. 
Three or four years, he told me, adding 


that when it began to leak the owner called 
in his neighbors to heip him repair it. 
“And do they always come?” I inquired. 

His eyes grew large with surprise. “Of 
course they always come!” he exclaimed. 
A refusal to help in such work is obviously 
unthinkable. There was the lowing of a 
cow nearby, but no cow was visible. I held 
out my box of State Express to him, and 
he took another cigarette. 

“These are not made in Madeira. 
They’re from Portugal, aren't they?” 
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“No, from England. I got them on the 
ship coming from Lisbon.” 

“Is your father in Lisbon?” 

*“No, no. My father is in America.” 

“But it was your father who taught you 
to speak Portuguese.” 

It was too much work to expiain that not 
only was my father not Portuguese but that 
in any case | was not speaking Portuguese. 
So I said, “Yes.” (I had been through this 
language routine before. | had discovered 
that most Portuguese-speaking . people 


understood Spanish perfectly well; I had 
also found that if I listened carefully 1 un- 
derstood Portuguese. Our dialogues, then, 
had always been in two distinct languages, 
with no difficulties on either side. The edu- 
cated people were aware of this, but the 
rustics, often illiterate, believed I was 
speaking a dialectal Portuguese.) 

The cow lowed again; she seemed prac- 
tically beside us, but there was still no sign 
of her. ““Where is that cow?” I demanded. 
He laughed. “In her house,” he replied, 


indicating a small cottage across the road. 
And she was there, and it was one of the 
curiosities of the country—the fact that the 
Madeirans keep their cattle in individual 
animal-sized dwellings rather than allow- 
ing them to graze the dangerous mountain- 
side pastures. Each animal spends its life in 
its own house which fits over it like the 
cover on a dish. You can hear and smell 
them, but you are not likely to see them. 

“You're right,” I said, retrieving a sub- 
ject of conversation which had been 
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discarded, but which I felt still might 
prove to have life in it. ““No one can 
save enough money for the round-trip 
voyage to America.” This, if not quite 
true, was near enough, since among 
those who leave Madeira behind, the 
majority either have their passage paid 
for by the company about to employ 
them, or are assisted by relatives al- 
ready established in the New World. 
“No, it is not possible,” he sighed. 
Then he stopped and stood very straight. 
“Welcome to Santana,” he told me. 
“Good-by.” We shook hands and he 
went on his way down the cobbled lane. 


In winter Funchal has many rainy 
nights. Even in good weather the town 
is deserted by midnight. This means 
that you can stand for an hour on the 
main street and not see a single car go 
by. When the fine rain sweeps in from 
the sea and the wet wind rushes around 
corners, outdoor activity is reduced to 
a minimum. I like to walk through the 
streets about twelve o'clock. It is like 
pacing round the deck of a ship during 
a storm after all the passengers have 
gone to bed. No one stands on the 
arched bridges over the ribeiras, even 
the Avenida Arriaga is empty save for 
the jacaranda trees that line its central 
walk, and to left and right up the 
crooked side streets the vistas are only 
of cobblestones glistening where the 
street lamps hit them. Everyone is at 
home with the blinds shut. 

In a small city on a small island 
people behave. It would be hard to find 
a less criminal group than the Fun- 
chalenses. The size of the police force 
may have something to do with it; there 
is an army of them loose in the town 
at night. bhey loom up in recessed door- 
ways, solemn-faced figures in black, just 
standing, looking at the dead street. 
I come upon them conscientiously 
making their rounds along dark lanes 
in suburban valleys high up the face 
of the mountain. I see them standing in 
front of neighborhood chapels or sit- 
ting on stone benches in the dark, star- 
ing out over the rooftops. No delin- 
quents roam the streets of Funchal 
Apart from the police, there is no one 
at all. 

I arrange my itinerary so that I can 
come out at least once upon the Praca 
do Municipio. Empty and lighted only 
by its own lamps, it is surely one of the 
most elegant little public squares in 
the world. The splendid asymmetrical 
buildings are whitewashed, trimmed 
with black stone, and the paving of the 
center is an abstract mosaic of black 
and white lava. Late at night, shining 
in the rain, the square has a dramatic 
and unorthodox beauty. I cross it 
slowly and plunge into the gloom of a 
side street. The clock in the cathedral 
rings an elaborate chime pattern every 
fifteen minutes. Sometimes, if 1 am 
walking along beside one of the ribeiras, 
the rushing of the water over the rocks 
down below will partially, but never 
completely, cover the sound of the 
chimes. 

Or I go down to the Cais, the town’s 
one pier, that is built out into very deep 
water. The Cais is where the passenger 
ship tenders tie up when they bring the 
visitors ashore, and it is a favorite 
strolling spot. Not so, of course, on 
rainy nights, when I have with me only 
the angry sound of the mid-ocean 
waves pounding on the steep beach of 
black stones that roll and strike against 
each other. Even out at the end of the 











long Cais I can hear the sullen 
rumble of the heavy stones rub- 
bing together each time a wave 
hits the shore. 

The land goes down steeply 
along this coast. A short distance 
out from the harbor the water is 
thirteen thousand feet deep. As 
one guidebook puts it: “The 
island is really the summit of a 
steep mountain.” This unreassur- 
ing thought has sometimes oc- 
curred to me just as I was drop- 
ping off to sleep (leav ing me with 
what I remember about the fate 
of Port Royal in Jamaica, when 
one night an earthquake knocked 
part of it into the sea). Then the 
crowing of a rooster would bring 
comforting images of farm life, or 
the familiar chime would ring 
outand remind me that the cathe- 
dral was begun in the late 15th 
Century and that, after all, 
if the island of Madeira had 
not moved during all the inter- 
vening years it was not likely to 
do so now. 


This morning in the office of 
the Delegagao de Turismo a mid- 
dle-aged Englishman with a very 
red face turned to me. “I say,” he 
began, “do you speak English?” 
When I said I did, he went on, “I 
wish you'd explain to this charm- 
ing young lady that we British 
don’t come here to gad about the 
island. We come for sports. Now, 
I’m interested in bowling, myself, 
and I’m told there’s a club here 
with facilities. Would you mind 
asking her about it? Thanks so 
much.” (The young lady’s Eng- 
lish was excellent but he was not 
trusting it.) I got them together 
on the desired subject and quickly 
went out. 

Few English visiting Madeira 
have any interest in the place 
itself. The inhabitants, except 
for servants and vendors, might 
as well not be there. The Brit- 
ish sojourners are as external 
to the life of the place as the 
flower maids in “native” costume 
who sell orchids in front of the 
cathedral. Beyond certain ma- 
terial benefits their continued 
presence has brought thecountry, 
they have had little effect on the 
Madeirans. 

How different the island 
would be today if all this time 
its tourists had been Amer- 
icans! For Americans ask ques- 
tions: How much? Why this? 
What’s that? The ideas set in 
motion by their constant interro- 
gations would probably have set 
in motion a social revolution 
long ago. 

As it is, the old habitués find 
the island as it always was. Even 
the various antiquated means of 
transport have been retained for 
them: decorated oxsledges that 
drag along the streets of Funchal, 
hand-guided toboggans that slide 
down the face of the mountain, 
even hammocks from which the 
tourist can survey the country- 
side in comfort while his two 
husky bearers navigate the 
rough terrain. Go up to Monte 
and hire one of the toboggans at 
the top of the long, steep cobbled 
lane. The two men will run 


rapidly along beside you, exerting all 
their strength to hold the contraption 
back as it gathers momentum, and strain- 
ing like dray horses to pull it ahead along 
the flatter portions of the course. 

When they are both streaming with 
sweat, ask them how they like their work. 
Probably they will be astonished that a for- 
eigner should be concerned; the ones I 
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interrogated were, but they merely an- 
swered, “It’s work like any other.”” Which 
is true, save that it is more strenuous than 
most, and no better paid. However, there 
is always the possibility of a one-and-six- 
pence tip if the senhor is pleased. 

As an “adjacent province” of Portugal, 
Madeira has been spared, along with the 
motherland, the accelerated life that so 
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changed European countries which par- 
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HOW ‘YA GONNA KEEP ’EM 


The other day during lunch at the 
Hotel Voga | looked up and recognized 
a man | had known ten years ago in 
Ceylon, not long after he had given up 
tea planting. © “What are you doing 
here?” | demanded; had I run into him 
in Singapore or Hong Kong, or even 
Nairobi, | shouldn’t have been so sur- 
prised, but here, | was, and | said so. 

“I’m living here,” he said, “and I ex- 
pect to stay. Just a question of finding 
the right house. I’m seventy now and | 
want a quiet place.” C ertainly Madeira 
is a quiet place. It is too remote to feel 
the emotional impact of world events, 
and too small to create much agitation 
of its own. Life on such an island is 
necessarily tranquil. But the Ma- 
deirans somehow manage to get a 
great deal of pleasure out of that life, 
in spite of the isolation of which they 
complain. 

There came a holiday and all Funchal 
went to the mountainside to celebrate. 
Here and there on the forested slopes, 
two or three thousand feet above the 
city, are several parks. One of these is 
a former private estate which is thrown 
open to the public on certain days. 
Here the largest crowd gathered. At 
noon there a procession of packed 
buses passes through the main street of 
Funchal. I got on one and joined the 
pilgrimage up and around the curves 
toward the heights. The last mile, being 
too steep, we had to walk. The roadside 
was lined with stalls offering food, drink 
and flowers. The crowd straggled up- 
ward, purchasing a little of everything, 
some playing tambourines and accor- 
dions. The park itself was splendid— 
great bright cape of stairways, nn Bs 


and balustrades spread out across the 
lap of the mountain. | had the feeling 
that there were flowers everywhere: on 
the ground, in the trees, in the arms of 
the passers-by. Some thirty thousand 
people were in the park; it was a crowd 
bent on enjoying itself, full of high 
spirits. Each face looked entirely happy, 
and all of them, including the small 
children and those who had stopped 
too often at the rustic wine counters 
along the way, behaved in an exemplary 
fashion. 

Obviously, there is no point in hav- 
ing a car in Madeira. The roads are 
few, narrow and tortuous, and you 
are content to leave the driving to 
men who have spent their lives navi- 
gating them. Most of the taxis are 
small modern sedans, but hedonists 
will spot a few old Packard touring 
vintage of the mid-’Twenties, 
which, tops down, are ideal for moun- 
tain driving. At first | had intended to 
use one of these to take me to Santana, 
but then, having used buses for several 
short trips, | decided that buses were 
what | really wanted. They are com- 
fortable and they run regularly to all 
corners of the island. Every vehicle is 
adorned with fresh flowers, usually 
roses and jasmine, all over the bus. 
When a lady of Madeira goes on a trip, 
it is practically inevite ible that she will 
be handed at least one bouquet (often 
it is a spray of several dozen orchids) at 
the moment of departure; upon arriv- 
ing she presents the flowers to those 
who meet her. 

The Madeirans are fresh-air fiends. 
The only fault they ever have to find 
with the temperature is that it is too 
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hot; this critical observation is forth- 
coming at all times, including mid- 
winter when no place could be consid- 
ered hot. ‘But being children of nature, 
they want to feel the air stirring around 
them, and so they open all the windows 
and the winds blow through the bus. 

You are going across the island to 
the northern coast, to Faial or Santana. 
Within three minutes of leaving the bus 
station you begin a climb which does 
not cease for almost two hours. Except 
for the heart of the city, Funchal is one 
vast mountainside of terraced gardens, 
each with its little house. The few roads 
snake up the steep slope, and at each 
curve there is the brief vista upwards 
along an endless stairway for pedes- 
trians, leading to the next curve above. 
At first, from certain bends in the road, 
you can look back down upon Funchal 
spread out along the water; its build- 
ings are a little smaller at each glance, 
and the passenger ships in the. harbor 
look increasingly like yachts as the At- 
lantic grows more vast, calm and blue. 

The air has been getting constantly 
cooler; already it is weighted with the 
somber odor of the forests above—for- 
ests whose high trees, blocking the day- 
light, imprison a dank nocturnal chill. 
All at once the color goes out of the 
landscape. The bus has entered the 
shadow of that great bank of clouds 
that normally hides the mountaintops. 
You want to close the window beside 
you, but the others are taking such evi- 
dent pleasure in the cold air and wet veg- 
etable smells coming in that you resist. 

As the bus swings around one of the 
hairpin curves, you look up ahead and 
see skeins of white mist entangled in the 


branches of the trees. Thick gusts of fog 
sweep past; the bus is pushing up into 
the lower fringes of the cloud. You try 
to peer into the forest that you know is 
brushing past the window, but all you 
can see is the stone ditch full of swiftly 
running water and the lilies and ferns 
that skirt it. Whatever is beyond that is 
far away. And suddenly you are in the 
blind gray world of cloud. The crawling 
bus has its headlights on, but they do 
no good. The conversation, which has 
been desultory, now dies altogether, 
and for a moment there is only the 
sound of the old motor straining in low 
gear. Then, as if by common agree- 
ment, everyone begins to talk. It is too 
sad to be silent, moving through this 
dark place where everything is invisible. 
And on and on the bus goes, around 
and upward, as the air grows colder, 
until even a few of the Madeirans de- 
cide to close their windows. 

It is only when you are above the 
tree line and the wind is roaring over 
the bare tops of the mountains that 
suddenly there is blinding sunlight over- 
head. Uncanny clouds are rising up 
from behind rocks, swiftly taking form 
before your eyes, and rushing down the 
mountainside into the abyss behind 
you. For a moment it looks like a very 
expensive production of Gdétterddm- 
merung. From here on the voyage is 
down and up, across valleys and along 
the edges of cliffs. You swing around a 
curve and are poised above a village 
some two thousand feet below. A half 
hour later the bus rocks through its 
main street; the church bell is clanging 
in the steeple as you bump across the 
sunlit praga. There are stops where it is 
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“We love its personality,” wrote a minister & 
from Milwaukee. And we pondered for a 

moment the question of a machine having oe 
a personality, We made up a check list: 4 
elegance and beauty of lines, yes; evidence 

in small details of painstaking Gallic ' 
craftsmanship, that, too, is there; good 

performance —responsiveness, maneuver- < 
ability. All there. / But the personality is Be 
more than the sum of all these virtues. Def- 

initely there; yet hard to put to words. / If eS 
you'd like to try to pin it down yourself -- 


arrange for a drive at the nearest of the 
1000 North American Renault Dealers. It’s 
an enjoyable exercise. 
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so quiet that from your seat you hear 
the water gurgling in the /evada beside 
the road. And when you finally arrive, 
you have a very clear sensation of be- 
ing somewhere else, not so much in 
place as in time. For your sixty-two 
American cents you have traveled a 
long way back into the past. The birds 
are singing, people sit in groups beside 
the brooks weaving baskets out of 


willow branches, cows call from inside 
their little houses, and you realize that 
beyond a doubt you are there, a part of 
the picture on the calendar. 

Soon, probably, you will be return- 
ing to Funchal, but that does not mat- 
ter. You know now that such a place ex- 
ists and that you can get back to it some 
day if you want to, and it is satisfying 
to have that certainty. THE END 
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celebrate. He had her pick out the 
finest, most expensive mink, though he 
knew she would die very soon after- 
ward, It’s one of the most genuine, 
most touching passions I’ve seen.” 

Few know of an earlier tragedy: the 
baby boy the Ritchards had who died 
not long after birth. But the religious 
element in Ritchard’s life is, while un- 
obtrusive, inescapable to all those who 
have personal dealings with him. He 
observes Lent strictly; a pensively 
carved little angel leans on the wall 
over his apartment bed; wherever his 
travels may take him, his night table 
is sure to have a small simple picture 
of the Holy Father propped up next to 
his cigarette case. 

It is perhaps logical that the solitary, 
contemplative phase of Ritchard’s ex- 
istence should be focused around his 
nighttime hours, while the effervescent 
star comes to the fore during his re- 
hearsal afternoons and performance 
evenings. But there is one time of 
day which mingles his two discrepant 
selves—late morning, when Ritchard 
usually patronizes whatever decent 
athletic club is in his vicinity. 

Not long ago, during the Philadelphia 
tenure of The Pleasure of His Company, 
he strolled into the Racquet Club. He 
peeled off his clothes with the splendor 
of a king about to take his bath. When 
he marched to the steam room, it was 
clear that nudity became his heroic 
contours better than a cummerbund 
does more bourgeois shapes. He 
stretched out on the marble slab and 
broke up a passing attendant with a 
brief ribald joke. To the Main Line 
gentleman sweating decorously at a 
respectful distance, he must have been 
glamour incarnate. 

Yet a cold metaphysical mood ‘was 
upon him. “I suppose the essence of 
life is imperfection,” he said into the 
vapors. “I’ve been thinking what to do 
next. I have an excellent offer to do 
The Ghost Goes West in musical form. 
There are several other possibilities 
floating around. They may all be won- 
derful; they could all be disasters. Bing 
wants me to do more opera. But it’d 
mean so much less time for television 
which keeps my name alive in the 
living rooms. When you're nobody, 
you worry about becoming a star. 
When you’re a star, you lose sleep over 
the right vehicle.” 

He left the steam room, had a formal 
but splendid relationship with a cold 
shower, and surrendered himself to the 
masseur. ““Take a very successful role,” 
he said, “like mine in Pleasure. Even 
there, every performance is a new prob- 
lem. The matinee we’ll be playing to- 
day. Two thousand dear ladies. All 
very careful and diplomatic with one 
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another. Ever so sweet and catty, you 
know. I can hear that sweet-and-catty 
sound through the curtain while the 
house lights are still on. They all ap- 
plaud with their gloves on, never too 
hard or too much. They’re busier watch- 
ing each other than the show. At night, 
it’s another story. Then they are with 
their men. They feel safe. They can let go. 
You have to play it entirely different. 
You’ve got to be on your toes.” 

Mr. Ritchard was very much on his. 
He repaired to the sun lamps, donned 
black glasses as though they were black 
tie, had himself briefly toasted, dressed, 
lunched at the Barclay, and taxied to 
the theater where he undressed once 
more—all in one lithe, chatty motion. 

“Am I too hard on the ladies?’’ he 
asked. “Actually the only valid gen- 
eralization you can make about them 
is that they are the financial lifeblood 
of the theater, God bless them. It’s just 
that you’re dependent on the audience 
from day to day. Every morning | sniff 
the air and ask, “What will the humidity 
do to them today? Will they be pets, 
or will they be a terror?’ There’s a 
certain type of weather that draws the 
champion coughers into the theater. 
Masterful, some of them. Split-second 
timers. Very quiet while you build up 
to a joke. Then, the instant you come 
to the point—chchch-ppp! You've got 
to let them think they've caught onto 
your punch-line timing, and when they 
think they’re all set, you cheat them. 

““Now, the non-New York audience. 
On tour when I visit them in their own 
bailiwick, they are at home. No sense 
of inferiority. Killing responders. But 
the same people, coming to New York 
in the summer, aren’t the same audi- 
ence at all. On Broadway they’ve some- 
times the hideous idea that they’re 
hicks. They’d rather die than be im- 
pressed by anything. They just sit on 
their hands. You’ve got to heighten 
your performance. Get those hands out 
in the air. Unfreeze their psyches.” 

This last comment was spoken before 
his dressing-room mirror backstage. “I 
seem to sound fairly dismal about 
the most marvelous profession in the 
world,” he said to his image. “Well, the 
great divide of the day is approaching. 
Before I take my pre-performance nap, 
I’m Scrooge. When I wake up, I’m the 
character in the play. I’m absolutely 
delicious from then on. So let me catch 
a wink, will you like a good fellow? 
Will you pop off?” 

He lay down on the couch, and I was 
about to close the door, when Ritchard 
raised his head. ““You know,” he said, 
“they’ve asked me to do Pleasure in 
Australia. It'd be the first time back 
there without Madge. I dread it. But it 
might be good for me in the end. It has 
to be done sometime.” 

His head dropped. “Well, do pop 
off, old boy,” he said. And almost 
instantly, yet with great dignity and 


dash, he fell asleep. THE END 
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First class $396.50 up, Cabin $250.50 up, Tour- 
ist $195.50 up.* 


s.s. America, for the friendliness and lux- 
ury of a private yacht in a modern superliner, 
with extra hours at sea. First class $337 up, 
Cabin $229 up, Tourist $188 up.* 


*10% round-trip reduction on all fares during 
the Thrift Season. This substantial reduction 
applies even though you may find it necessary 
to travel one way by air. 


Mr. and Mrs. DuBose Avery on the s.s, Unrrep States. He is Vice President, Alcoa Interna- Ask Pesce travel agent today to plan your cross- 
tional, Inc., and Senior Member of Board of Directors of Imperial Aluminum Company, Ltd. ing via United States Lines. 


No finer food or service afloat or ashore United States Line i 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. TEL: DIGBY 4-5800 
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Slave of the Month 


The ‘Tay Mahal 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DALE SODERBERG 


S= Jahan, the fifth Mogul emperor of India, was always 
k_/ a man for the grand gesture. The throne he had made 
for himself consisted of pure gold, with a gold canopy and 
solid silver stairs. Behind the throne stood two life-size pea- 
cocks, feathered with diamonds, emeralds, sapphires and 
other precious stones. And between them perched a parrot, 
also life-size, carved from a single emerald. It might have 
been expected, then, that the Shah would react grandly to 
the death of his favorite wife, Mumtaz Mahal, Exalted of 
the Palace. He did. And the Taj Mahal, shown on the op- 
posite page, is the mausoleum he had built for her. 

The Shah wanted the most expensive building he could 
get. He employed architects and artisans from as far away 
as Turkey, Persia, Italy and France. He approved all plans, 
rejecting One set as too cheap. He hired 20,000 laborers. 
Diamonds, sapphires, amethysts, turquoises, crystal, onyx, 
lapis lazuli, chalcedony, carnelian and jasper from all over 
Asia were used for the pietra dura work ; the walls and ceil- 
ing of the burial vault were of gold; both the interior and 
exterior of the building were of white marble. When the 
Taj Mahal was finished in 1648, seventeen years after it was 
begun, the bill totaled thirty-one million rupees, approxi- 
mately sixty-two million dollars. It is the most expensive 
compliment ever paid a woman. 

What is surprising is that the Taj, despite all the money 
poured into it by the Shah, is not a vulgar building. It sits 
enthroned on two terraces, one of red sandstone, the other 
of white marble, and is crowned by a dome which swells to a 
height of eighty feet and is 175 feet in circumference. It is 
flanked by four minarets and two red sandstone mosques, 
one of which. is shown in the photograph. Sharply rectangu- 
lar walls are cut by recessed bays whose pointed arches echo 
the soft contour of the dome. The Jumna River slides by on 
the north and formal gardens roll away from the terraces on 
the south, The over-all effect is of deep femininity—and 
therein lies the real compliment to Mumtaz Mahal. 

The best time to see the Taj is by moonlight when the 
large dome and the four smaller ones seem to float in the 
sky, and the blue lawns, cypresses, palms and pipal trees are 
filled with the chirps of grasshoppers and the hoots of owls. 
The traditional approach begins with a three-storied gate- 
way which screens the Taj until the last minute, then exposes 
it in a dazzling vista. Two double rows of cypresses march 
toward the gleaming mausoleum, and between them runs a 
slender reflecting pool with bronze fountains. 

The great entrance is inscribed with quotations from the 
Koran and ornamented in low relief. Directly under the 
dome in an octagonal chamber is the marble tomb of Mum- 
taz Mahal, and close by is that of Shah Jahan, placed there 
by a daughter. The tombs are inlaid with semiprecious 
stones in floral designs—a single carnation leaf on hers con- 
tains thirty-five different specimens of carnelian, a flower is 
made of three hundred different stones. Both tombs are 
surrounded by a white marble screen so elaborately carved 
it resembles lace. The couple’s bones actually lie under the 
tombs in a burial vault, in observance of a Moslem taboo 
that a grave not be walked over; the vault was stripped of 
its gold long ago. 

The Shah’s ambition was to build a black replica of the 
Taj on the opposite bank of the Jumna as a mausoleum for 
himself, and to join the two with a bridge. But a bloody war 
of succession broke out among his four sons and one of 
them made him a prisoner in the fort from which this photo- 
graph was made. The Shah was denied the money for his 
mausoleum, and he died, a demolished man, watching the 
white, drifting reflection of the Taj in a prism, much as we 


see it here. THE END 
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CITY OF 
GARDEN WALLS 


Continued from Page 77 


beside the wall. As if to put foreign art 
and artists in their proper place, she 
added, “Only more natural.” 

Amused by the “naturalness” of the 
native’s local pride, I slipped away. And 
later, on the upper reaches of East Bay, 
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where magnificent houses-turned-tene- 
ment are beyond recovery, I saw some- 
thing that did remind me of Paris. En- 
tirely unabashed, an old man was going, 
scrap by scrap, through the contents of a 
trash can. 

My own taste in sight-seeing is in- 
evitably so subjective that I hesitate to 
propose it as a guide for others. To me a 
patch of sunlit garden viewed through 
a dark passageway between houses is a 
pure principle of beauty, and the illu- 
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rin made according to the same 
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depending on local taxes, etc.) 


sion of discovery is such a pointed 
pleasure that a house I once came upon 
by accident recurs to my mind when- 
ever I think of Charleston. It was a nar- 
row, angular house with a slight list and 
tiny ferns growing beneath the brow 
of its gabled roof. Among the city’s 
churches—in addition to those I have 
already mentioned—I am fascinated by 
the Huguenot Church where the liturgy 
is still occasionally read in French. As 
for public buildings | would recom- 
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mend, for its balance of strength and 
grace, South Carolina Society Hall 
and—partly because | am drawn to 
mellowed academia—the College of 
Charleston. 

A classical tradition of education and 
an indifference to novelty have com- 
bined to impart a special flavor to the 
speech of cultivated Charlestonians. 
These people have a precise regard for 
the formalities of the language. (Their 
dropped “‘g” is less a sign of casualness 
than of adherence to a standard pro- 
nunciation of the past; their amusing 
““do-don’t”’ construction—“Do don’t 
leave me!”’"—stems from a time when 
“do” was a synonym for “please.”’) 
But from an early association with 
Negroes, their speech has derived an 
odd tempo which can render it, to un- 
accustomed ears, as unintelligible as 
the cry of the shrimp vendor. Women 
who have been surrounded by house 
servants of Madagascan descent are 
apt to drawl in a soft, up-sweeping way. 
Men who have spent much of their 
boyhood hunting and fishing with 
plantation hands often lapse, under ex- 
citement, into a rapid gibble-gobble 
reminiscent of Gullah, 

The same Charlestonian who went so 
long unshod told me about his younger 
brother’s ave-atque-vale in amateur 
theatricals. Archie, as the hero of the 
tale shall be called, had always been 
fonder of forests than of literature un- 
til, at the College of Charleston, he was 
so bowled over by Shakespeare’s genius 
that he accepted a minor role in a pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet. He had 
only a single line to say, “‘Here comes 
Romeo,” but “here”’ is a hard word for 
South Carolinians, who ordinarily pro- 
nounce it “hayuh.”’ The elder brother 
attended the play, which was held on 
the campus lawn, but let his mind 
wander. He was “‘watchin’ a pair of un- 
starcrossed screech owls makin’ love 
up in a big oa-uk tree” when he was 
startled by the sound of Archie’s voice, 
rising strong and free: ‘“*Yuccum 
Romeo!” 

The position of Negroes in Charles- 
ton today is a subject for the sociolo- 
gist rather than the eclectic observer. 
They compose more than half the popu- 
lation and, as the reclamation and 
restoration of valuable real estate have 
gone on, they have been pushed out of 
their old neighborhoods and are scat- 
tered all over the city. Catfish Row, 
which Porgy and Bess made famous, 
still exists but in a transformation. To 
reach Catfish Row you go through a 
paved archway between two gift shops 
on Church Street and when you emerge 
upon it you find yourself in a flag- 
stoned garden which is the dooryard 
of an exceptionally charming house, 
remodeled from two abandoned brick 
kitchens, where a New England lady 
lives in quiet elegance. True, there are 
alleys where Negroes live—very poor 
ones, too, and very evil-smelling—but 
their squalor is not redeemed by music 
and in none will you find a man naive 
enough to go seeking his lost love in a 
goat cart. Even the Negro flower 
women who sit by the post-office square 
across from St. Michael’s and peddle 
their lovely stuff—wild azaleas, yellow 
mustard blossoms and little pink- 
throated atamasco lilies' known as 
‘nekkid ladies’’-—have lost their look 
of simplicity and appear posed, as if 
waiting (not always in vain) for some- 
one to stop and sketch them. If you are 

Continued on Page 131 





How to Turn a %5% Raise 


into a‘L000 Bonus 


Wishing won’t turn a $5 a week raise 
into a $1,000 bonus, but it’s easy to 
do. If you take that $5 raise and put 
it into U. S. Savings Bonds you can 
buy a $25.00 Bond a month (cost 
$18.75) and have money left over. If 
you keep buying one of these Bonds 
a month for 40 months you'll have 


your big bonus—Bonds worth $1,000 
at maturity. 

It’s a pretty smart idea to save a 
raise. It’s money you didn’t have be- 
fore and shouldn’t miss. But, whether 
you’ve just gotten a raise, or not, why 
don’t you ask your employer to include 
you in the Payroll Savings Plan? 


WHAT SHOULD HE DO WITH AN EXTRA $5 A WEEK? He can spend it, of course. But, 
if he buys a $25.00 U. S. Savings Bond each month for 40 months 
with his $5 a week raise, he is going to have Bonds worth $1,000. 
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Why U.S. Savings Bonds are 
such a good way to save 


e You can save automatically with the 
Payroll Savings Plan. « You now earn 
334% interest to maturity. e You invest 
without risk under U. S. Government 
guarantee. « Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen. « You can get your money, 
with interest, anytime you want it. 
e You save more than money; you help 
your Government pay for peace. « You 
can buy Bonds where you work or bank. 





EVEN IF YOUR 
BONDS ARE 
DESTROYED, YOUR 


MONEY IS SAFE. 
Your Bonds 


are recorded 

in your name 

at the Treasury. 
If anything happens to them the Gov- 
ernment replaces them free. 
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You save more than money with 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY. Y ouhelp save the things 
worth living for. Every Bond dollar helps keep 
America strong to preserve the peace. 





Every Savings Bond you own —old or new 


14% more than ever before when held to maturity. 


earns 
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TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 











HOLIDAY 
CRUISES 


Enjoy traditional American 
holiday celebrations — parties, 
feasts, Santa Claus, Christmas 
tree, gifts for the children — 
as you explore “Paradise” 
aboard the only all First-Class 
Cruise Liners to all the South 
Seas...the only liners visiting 
both Tahiti and Pago Pago — 
plus New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji and Hawaii. Passenger 
lists limited to assure most 
space and service for all. The 
ss Mariposa sails November 
16 on a 42-day Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Cruise, the 
ss MONTEREY sails December 
11 for 45 days, including 
Christmas and New Year’s. 
Fares from $1125 . See 
your travel agent for informa- 
tion and reservations. 


ALSO WEEKLY SAILINGS OF THE LURLINE OR MATSONIA BETWEEN HAWAII AND CALIFORNIA 
New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 8B. C., Honolulu 








Round the World —$2095 All- ae 


p around the world 
in E arene. 
reque departures. Sma ongenial groups. F« 


vi sit ten countries optiona ide tripe 
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” Americans Abroad, ine., 
51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


See Europe—Leisurely! 


Long European vacation from $1495 complete. 46 days. 
Extensions to Ireland, Spain, Scandinavia. First class ho- 

w fre tels, all rooms with baths. Fine steamship accommodations. 
Write for Free information Americans Abroad, Inc. 

54 University Station, Mi polis 14, Mi ta 














You Can’t Afford to Stay Home! 























Fantastically Low-Priced Winter Sunshine Vacations 


Tours to exotic European glamour 
spots—Portugal, Spain, Tangier, Sic- 
ily, Malta, Holy Land and Israei—are 
also described in free orcchure. Ask 
your tocal travel agent for the 
LANSEAIR tour program,:or write 


LANSEAIR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHICAGO 

LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
PITTSBURGH 


igo 


D 








two-week Te TQ ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND & IRELAND 


includes trans-Atlantic air h 


fare (round trip), hotels and 
breakfast, sightseeing in 
London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, 4 London stage shows, 
special trips to Oxford, 
Abbey Theater in Dublin, 
Madame Tussaud’s Wax 
Museum, Hampton Court and 
the Trossachs in Scotiand 


1026-17¢h sp N. 
ear Sirs. : 
tour Progra 
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MORE FUN, MORE SUN WHEN YOU TAKE 
tHe SOUTHERN ROUTE 1o europe 


You, too, can discover the fun of sailing the 
sunshine route on the luxury liner Santa 
Maria. Air-conditioned, all outside cabins, 
gourmet cuisine, swimming pools. Leave from 
fabulous Miami, visit exotic tropical islands. 
For information write Shaw Bros. Shipping 
Co. ‘passenger agents for THE PORTUGUESE 
LINE, C.C.N. 


10 SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


VIA THE LUXURY LINER 
T/V¥ SANTA MARIA 


21,750 TONS 
Sees dee 


or ~ HAVANA 
' 
. 


~~. 


FUNCHAL 
~. ronemanie 


ACA ao 
oo? 


TENERIFE 


See your travel agent or write for 
color brochure. 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING CO 
P.O. BOX 306A + MIAMI 52, FLORIDA 








Kenya — Africa Big Game Hunt 
Camera or Gun 
4 wks, All Expense, N.Y. & Ret. $2975 
; Monthly Departures 
Luxurious Camp, 30 yrs. Experience 
Assures a Successful, Thrilling Hunt 
SAFARI! ASSOCIATES 
101 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y., JU 2-1545 














Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & other 
young adults of your age & interests. Economical 6- to 12- 
week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space limited! For 
details write: Americans Abroad, Inc. 
50 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 











dimensions, performance 
of all foreign cars; how to rent, lease | 
or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 
models) in full color. Tells how to get i 
free mileage chart, kilometers-to-miles 
conversion table, maps, hotel guide, ete. 
Learn how tec save enough money on | 
a car to pay for your trip to Europe 

. 30 months to pay for your car! | 
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fee's YORK: 25 West 58th hed, “ ~~ 
Jenicace: 153 E. Ohio St., ce i1—MI 2-32 
LOS ANGELES: 268 5. Be Dr. “* Cal.—BR 2- all 


SEATTLE: 1911 Fifth Ave., 2-3223 
TORONTO: 88 Eglinton Ave., E., terete 7- 7—HOU 7-0173 
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with PNA 


Only Pacific Northern offers 
so much service to so many 
Alaska cities and such a wide 
choice of routes 


MLYEAR ‘ROUND ALASKA TOURS 
as low as $122.50 
from Seattle-Tacoma 





uid Alaska 


SEND FOR COLORFUL 
TOUR BROCHURES 


PACIFIC 
NORTHERN 


AIRLINES 
ry ft The rlasha Flay Line 


‘2 | 405 WASHINGTON BLDG. 
SEATTLE, WASH, 


CAR is a MUST 
(ie Tied 





ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept. H-9 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 











THABUKTU and SAMARKAND 


DAVE and PAULA WYNN 
again offer their unusual 
“firsts. If you want an 
outstanding tour with flex- 
ibility, personal leadership 
of the WYNNS on 27th 
world trip, meetings with 
their personal contacts, with best hotels 
and arrangements available at lowest cost, 
this is for you. AFRICA—CAPE to CAIRO 
with TIMBUKTU, SCHWEITZER’S HOSPITAL, 
ME as CH: Se ccvccvccsvecobseees $2996 
AROUND WORLD—80 days featuring TAHITI, 
SAMARKAND (USSR) as well as BALI, ANGKOR 
WAT, NEPAL, Mysore, Ajanta, IRAN, IRAQ, etc. 
Dept. March 16th, 1961........... From $3497 





WYNN WORLD TOURS, 
GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA 








OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only 
DELUXE TOURS, 


Class, only $1760 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, si640-_s1870 
49 to 70 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE Now! 
RAVEL Write today for ittustrates 
peamsanes booklets * 
1 N. La Selle St., alice i. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 
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Continued from Page 128 

seeking the pathos and humor and 
poetry that DuBose Heyward im- 
mortalized, you had best attend a con- 
cert given by the Society (entirely white 
and definitely upper-crust!) for the 
Preservation of Negro Spirituals, and 
listen to such heart-breaking numbers 
as Fader len’ me yo’ walkin’ shoe when 
I'm on my lonesome journey or such 
jubilant ones as Tek a little peep ober 
Jericho Wall. 


This society, which treats the folk 
art with respect and regard for authen- 
ticity, had its origin about thirty-eight 
years ago when a small group of 
friends met to sing the primitive hymns 
they had heard in childhood and that 
were being lost or corrupted. Now, 
though the group is no longer small, it 


ber, the time of year when Low Country 
vegetation is most nearly dead. After 
dusk I reached the city (it smelled of 
diesel oil and a fertilizer factory) and 
drove down the neon glare of King 
Street through a crowded shopping dis- 
trict. I registered at the Hotel Fort 
Sumter—a first-class hotel but frankly 
commercial. I ate steak and French 
fries in the hotel restaurant which was 
noisy with traveling salesmen, teen- 
agers and Northern families en route to 
Florida. Then I retired to my room. 

It was on a corner, high up, with a 
northern and eastern exposure. Its fur- 
nishings were impersonal. I got onto 
my inner-spring bed, perused a chapter 
from Deuteronomy in a Gideon Bible 
and, confident that my mind was purged 
of sentimentality, composed myself for 
slumber. 
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HEMPHILL WORLD TOURS 


The finest adventures 
in travel! 


Our deluxe air tours are not for 
the budget-minded, or those 
content with the routine. They 
are designed for those who have 
the time and talents to enjoy the 
best. Each is a “coliector's item” 
of travel at its very bes?! 
Featuring for Fall 
SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR. |! 
countries at the best season. Oct. 11 
BEST OF ORIENT. Japan, Manila, Sai- 
gon, Angkor, Bangkok, Hong Kong. 47 
days of outstanding travel. Oct. 13. 
| BEST OF MEDITERRANEAN inc!. Rivi- 
era, Morocco, Tangier, Mideast, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey. 46 days. Oct. 20 
SOUTH SEAS—AUSTRALASIA. Fiji, Ta- 
hiti, Samoa, Australia. New Zealand (North 
and South Islands) 47 days. Oct. 28 


A Pacific ‘rials Cruise sailing from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, Papeete and Aca- 
pulco. Two exciting days in each port with 
the Lurline your all First-Class, completely 
air-conditioned hotel. Return via Los An- 
geles to San Francisco. All-expense fares 
from $990. See your travel agent, or write 
for brochure to Matson Lines, Department 
_HO-9, 215 Market Street, San Francisco. 


is so interconnected by ties of blood 
and similarity of background that its 
meetings suggest family reunions. As 
you gaze at the singers on the concert 
stage en in long, wide-skirted moon broke through a clabber of 
gowns and men in ruffled shirts and clouds and dropped a dazzle on the 
stocks—you have a queer feeling that harbor. 


After midnight I was awakened by 
church bells and, since the room felt 
stuffy, | went to the east window for a 
breath of air. As I stood there, the 


see your trave! agent 
or write for folders to 


HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES a ~~ 
1201 W. 4th, Los Angeles 17, Calif, ASTA ° 


Specialist in tours and independent ASN / 
travel to all parts of the world 1 eres 
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their faces are familiar. And, in a sense, 
they are; you have seen them in 18th 
and 19th C entury portraits at the Gibbes 
Art Gallery. 

After you leave the hall the music 
and the tableau stiil haunt you, touch- 
ing you with a specious nostalgia. But 
as you pass some walled garden where 
dew is bringing out odors, you may 
wonder if all that urbanity and tender- 
ness were not part of a skillfully ig sad 
ized show to promote tourism. A show 
enhanced by what that pious Us nitarian 
had called “the fragrant elegancies of 
spring. 

It was to settle such a doubt that I 
visited Charleston out of season. I chose 
a raw spell of weather in early Decem- 


I crossed to the other window. Except 
for a dim, residual illumination the 
narrow streets were dark and I could 
see the shape of the sleeping city. Vari- 
egated roof lines, chimney pots and 
spires were traced with light and above 
them, distinct because of its whiteness, 
the tiered steeple of St. Michael’s 
breasted the silvered air. It was the 
prettiest little city in the world, | 
thought—and possibly the most com- 
placent—as I saw it clustered there, 
dreaming of its own charm and looking 
as though the moon of heaven were just 
another Charleston First. 

Tomorrow I would try to find that 
spare and original house with the tiled 
gable and the angular list. THE END 





SEPTEMBER WEATHER 


As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical listing below indicates 


September's average high and low temperatures and humidily 


figures for key 


spols around the world. Foreign figures are 


long-term averages; United States figures are last year’s. 


High Low Humidity 
Albany, N.Y. 77 54 75 
Austin, Tex. 90 70 74 
Banff Ss. 62 
Boston 77 60 71 
Bruges G7 Se ve 
Budapest 65. 51 57 
Buenos Aires 63 46 79 
Calcutta 88 78 83 
Cape Town 66 50 76 
Cardiff, Wales 64 52 80 
Charleston, S.C. 82 66 91 
Chicago 77): 38: 48 
Colombo, Ceylon 86 76 78 
Denver 75 47 41 
Detroit 76 «658 = 668 
Hamilton, Bermuda oS. 2s 
Honolulu Fay ae 
Hot Springs, Va. 7a... pa ae 
Juneau 55 42 87 
Karachi 86 77 85 
Lausanne, Switzerland 63 51 73 
Leningrad SF: 43: Oa 
Lisbon 73° 6B FF 
London oo ay. = 
Los Angeles 80 66 70 
Madrid eo: Fe. . 0? 


Humidity 
Malta 73 
Marrakech 65 
Messina 78 
Mexico City 70 
Miami Beach 84 
Monaco 74 
Nassau, Bahamas 82 
New Orleans 81 
New York 65 
Paris 57 
Pensacola 81 
Philadelphia 72 
Portland, Ore. 74 
Rio de Janeiro 79 
Rome 69 
St. John, N.B., Canada 87 
San Diego 72 
San Francisco 74 
San Juan, P.R. 79 
Santiago, Chile 77 
Seattle 72 
Sydney 63 
Tokyo 76 
Vienna 67 
Washington, D.C. 69 
Williamsburg 81 
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New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, \ ,B.C.,H 








Our 1961 program folder describes our inclu 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 
with Greece $1495 


Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 


P. 0. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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JOURNEY 
THROUGH WALES 


Continued from Page 44 


me that the eccentric street patterns 
were dictated by a desire on the part of 
the builders to avoid the soft beds of 
peat. If that is so, no covey of men has 
ever been so sensitive to peat as those 
early builders. If any new houses are to 
go up, the soil’s tendency to subside has 
created such a psychotic caution that 
both materials and tenants have got to 
be within certain rigid weight limits. 

Here and there you will see a hilltop 
crowned with a dark conical mass. 
About eighty years ago some wizard 
got the idea that it would be cheaper 
to dump his pit-refuse right close to 
heaven instead of packing it back into 
the hole he was digging. The wizard got 
into the House of Lords, which shows 
how wrong a society can get its sense of 
direction. And here we are stuck with 
these pyramids and wondering if we 
would have felt any better if we could 
have persuaded the Pharaohs to sleep 
in them. With oil and the atom shuffling 
coal into the wings, mound after mound 
is falling into quietude. Grass grows and 
a new, quietly lunar landscape emerges. 

Nothing has really overwhelmed the 
serenity of these hills. Neither the delv- 
ing nor the smelting has dented their 
majesty. Stand on the peak of Caer- 
philly Mountain, in the heart of Gla- 
morgan, and you will have no hint that 
nature has in any particular been rav- 
aged. Men and their industrious antics 
are tucked away in the folds of the 
ranges that roll up to the north. Even 
the once dense forests are creeping 
back. At one time, according to the lo- 
cal’Paul Bunyans, a squirrel could go 
from Cardiff to Anglesey, crossing the 
whole of Wales on a diagonal, without 
setting a paw to ground. When the in- 
dustrial boys came, the squirrels had to 
do the trip on foot or by train. The 
hills were clean-shaven by the axes of 
heat-happy ironmasters who saw the 
whole globe as a nub of potential fur- 
nace fuel. 

Now the Forestry Commissions are 
soothing the ancient nakedness of our 
moorlands. Just see what the woodmen 
have done with the plateau between the 
Aberdare and Rhondda valleys. Ten 
square miles have been re-clothed 
with trees and given a brand-new 
face of graciousness, and streams have 
been channeled to make lakes. It is 
one of the most magical love affairs 
recorded between repentant man and a 
tract of ravished loveliness. 


Glamorgan, in terms of people, is 
one half of Wales. From Dowlais Top 
to that little pub on a breast of hill near 
Cwmllynfell it stretches in a welter hard 
to believe. Green tranquil glens and 
noble domes of hill lie cheek by jowl 
with some of the most richly concen- 
trated lumps of social living one can 
ever imagine, the most improbable cock- 
tail of music, laughter, drama and cre- 
ative toil ever shaken by time, chance 
and inherited genes. Let’s go back for a 
moment to that little pub on its remote 
hillside near Cwmllynfell. (Pronounce 
that word in good Welsh three times 
and you find a furrow developing right 
across your head.) The pub stands patly 
on the intersecting lines of three county 
boundaries. Since each county has its 
own sharply idiosyncratic licensing laws 


on drink you can set a pattern on your 
habits of wassail that causes the den- 
tures of the Temperance League to 
click. When Carmarthenshire calls time 
at two-thirty of an afternoon, you can 
shift into the Breconshire room until 
three. When Breconshire frowns, you 
migrate into the Glamorganshire room, 
where you are free to sup and orate un- 
til three-thirty. (The evening stint be- 
gins uniformly at six P.M.) 

If you wonder why we do not settle 
in the Glamorgan room in the first 
place, you are ignoring the Welshman’s 
right to a sense of guilt which we find 
full of vitamins. We like the feeling of 
being somewhat harried, that the 
righteous have us in their sights and 
are ready to strike. We have, without 
doubt, a certain gift of festivity. Set a 
thousand Welsh exiles around Lon- 
don’s Marble Arch and within minutes 
you will have a tidal lap of choral 
beauty rolling toward the moon, and a 





WE BELIEVE 


complaint from the police. But we do 
not like joy to get too conceited. After 
generations of chapel culture, of ser- 
mons so hot in denunciation of pagan 
delight they had debauchery diving off 
Rhossilly Point and making for Ire- 
land, we are a little cautious. Even at 
weddings we have a way of throwing in 
the odd sad hymn to give the bridegroom 
a sense of proportion and finitude. 

No other country has anything quite 
like our annual National Eisteddfod. 
We have offered it abroad but there 
have been no takers. it is a huge explo- 
sion of amateur competition in song, 
verse, painting and sculpture. It is in 
sharp contrast with Edinburgh’s late- 
summer Saturnale of highly profes- 
sional, expensive entertainment. There 
is something in our psyche that makes 
us Cleave to an invincible amateurish- 
ness. We seem to want to keep our cul- 
ture pegged down to village level. Vo- 
cally and dramatically we have so many 
gifted part-timers the professional is 
looked upon with waspish distaste. 
The waste of talent involved in this is 
enormous, and only now are we mak- 
ing anything like an impact on the thea- 
ters and opera houses of London. 

Last midwinter I was pleasantly be- 
leaguered by snow in the snug of a 
Breconshire inn. Talk slipped into song. 
After a few rounds of efficient harmo- 
nizing, our self-elected chairman said 
the time had come for something a little 
more serious in the solo line. A young 
man of about thirty stood up. Accom- 
panying himself on the piano he gave us 
a rendering of Nemico della Patria, 
from Andrea Chenier, that came within 
a hair’s breadth of sonority of Tita 
Ruffo or Ettore Bastianini. As I handed 
him the drink which is the only fee con- 
sidered in these circumstances he shyly 
muttered his story. He had made the 
usual beginning by winning the bari- 
tone crown at a local eisteddfod, got 
himself some formal training and served 
professionally for a season or two in 
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London. He found the discipline irk- 
some and ambled back to his cronies. 
It was only in odd, cozy, illumined mo- 
ments such as these that he stepped 
forth from his silence. Deplorable in 
some ways, but the way the local gold 
sometimes has of slipping back onto its 
native vein can give travel in Wales 
interludes of totally unexpected magic. 

The hub of the eisteddfod is the cir- 
cle of bards, the druidic brotherhood 
who congregate on the stones of the 

orsedd. In dozens of Welsh towns you 
will find these roughly circular groups 
of monolithic crags. These are the gor- 
sedd stones and they mark the fact that 
a national eisteddfod has been held 
there. From the flat stone in the middle 
of the circle the archdruid delivered his 
famous cry: “A oes heddweh ?” —is there 
peace ?—and the crowd roared back at 
him: “Heddwch !”"—peace! We are quite 
sincere as we shout that response. But 
as the years go by it graduates from be- 
ing an assertion into a tone of droll 
questioning. For we know there is no 
peace. Not among the druids, who are 
notoriously prone to intrigue. Not 
among the eisteddfod competitors, who 
between festivals sharpen dirks of re- 
sentment against the adjudicators. 

The present gorsedd assembly is sup- 
posed traditionally to have two roots. 
The first is the priesthood of the An- 
cient Britons, those indomitable pan- 
theists with a strong taste for mistletoe 
and human sacrifice who did a Custer 
against the invading Romans in the Ist 
Century A.D. They were heard of no 
more. The second root is the brother- 
hood of wild and wanton minstrels 
who strolled from court to court. They 
adhered to the hallowed and exacting 
meters of Welsh verse, and that was the 
only regulation they respected. They 
must have lived in a state of screaming 
euphoria, requiring a quart of mead be- 
fore they wrote a line and forcing the 
more cautious citizens to throw a form 
of cheap fencing around their women- 
folk at any approach of a heated bard. 
These minstrels had to be licensed. 
Whether they had to pay for the license 
we do not know but if they did they 
seemed to have had their money’s 
worth. 

The present aggregation of druids 
and bards appears to have only the most 
tenuous affiliation with those virile pio- 
neers. Mistletoe is never mentioned, 
and if living sacrifice is ever practiced 
the deadliest weapon used would be a 
rhymed malicious libel. So dead has the 
tradition of the bibulous and vagrant 
bard become that barely half a dozen 
people spoke with love or admiration 
of Dylan Thomas before death gave 
him a visa to all parts. The majority of 
the bards and druids are now ministers 
of religion. Any gay bohemian trying 
to intrude into the druidic circle of to- 
day would wind up under a gorsedd 
stone. On the eisteddfod field there is 
no beer tent, a fact of which male 
choristers always remind themselves 
when they come to any passage in their 
music marked molto triste. 

If you wish to look for beauty in the 
eisteddfod you will find it only in the 
eyes and speech of the dedicated throng. 
Architecturally it is just about half an 
inch up on the Cro-Magnon. At first 
sight it has the appearance of an old- 
style gospel meeting. The center piece 
is a large wooden pavilion. The venue 
of the feast changes from year to year. 
This year, 1960, the south has it. Next 
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year it will be the north. The pavilion 
will be dismantled, transported and put 
up again, a maneuver of endearing 
crudity, a curiously medieval mania to 
keep culture as cheap and mobile as 
possible. The pavilion is regarded by 
the aficionados with an awesome affec- 
tion. For the cooler critics who note the 
mordant jealousies that can arise from 
so intensely competitive an event, the 
pavilion is known as the Temple of the 
Toothmark. 


There is an impression outside Wales 
that the Welsh are a grimly religious 
people. This is not exact. The belief was 
given strength by the great gallery of 
ferociously hypocritical deacons to be 
found in Welsh writing since 1910 or so, 
from Caradoc Evans onward. Caradoc 
seems never to have known a deacon 
poised for any program other than to 
flush the sexual coverts of his village, a 
specialized myopia that once had him 
haring away from a posse of peasants 
with pitchforks. It is the old story of a 
deeply sensual and ardent but poor peo- 
ple needing the cooling robe of an out- 
ward piety to cut down expenses and to 
keep the glands stable. In various of the 
dimmer-lit, rain-shot, slate-veined vil- 
lages of the north you might get a taste 
of the dourness you still get in full mid- 
night bloom in parts of Scotland, but 
in Wales as a whole you rarely fail to 
find hints of a roistering levity. 

For the last three centuries we have 
had waves of religious revivalism of 
volcanic force. I have a theory about 
them. In our unregenerate days we 
must have kept life in such an uproar 
with our licentious revelry we kept the 
whole of Europe awake. So we were 
told to shut up. A shock brigade of 
austere nay-sayers stood by to purge us 
of gaiety, to silence our laughter and 
hamstring our host of leaping lovers. A 
wind of wrath had our guilt feelings 
standing at attention and saluting. Our 
hot cheeks were cooled with a widening 
fan of hymnals. 

The most dramatic and memorable 
of these jehads was in 1904. From a 
hamlet in Cardiganshire came an as- 
tonishingly handsome young man, Evan 
Roberts. For one short summer his 
tongue blazed through the land. Not 
a single conscience, counting out a few 
obdurate tipplers stuck away in the 
remoter clefts, was unsinged. To this 
day, tough old miners single out that 
strange burst of summer rapture as the 
one luminous hour in long, grayish 
lives. And to legions of women, ex- 
cited by his images into a vision of a 
million doors opening all over the earth, 
he remained the unforgettable paladin 
of a life raised for an instant above 
littleness and tedium. At the end of his 
brief mission he withdrew into silence; 
not back to his native hamlet but to an 
English city, Derby. A disturbing and 
very Welsh tale altogether, a character- 
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istic Cambrian grafting of Mahomet 
and Valentino. But we must add a 
rider: neither of the two candent mas- 
ters mentioned did the course in so 
short a time as Roberts. 


Pembrokeshire is the logical last stage 
in any view of Wales. The main moun- 
tain range of that county, the Prescellys, 
may not have the indigo grandeur of 
Snowdon and her sisters, but it has the 
controlled and manageable beauty that 
runs like a theme through the lands 
hemmed by the Severn Channel and 
Cardigan Bay. No subtler succession of 
green delights can ever be found than 
on the road from St. Dogmael’s in the 
north to Milford Haven in the south. 
Halfway, at St. David’s, our patron 
saint left his great sweet memory and 
his few small bones. 

And humanly, few places in Wales 
are more interesting. The northern half 
of the county is occupied by people 
whose first language is Welsh. In the 
south, settled largely by people of 
Huguenot descent, any mention of the 
old Celtic tongue is likely to get a 
black look. So the Welsh of North 
Pembrokeshire have taken on a sense 
of being different which has led to some 
strange mental results. This is the re- 
gion nearest in feel and spirit to Ireland, 
to the acceptance of a rather whimsical 
supernatural world complementary to 
our own. Many of the people claim to 
be fey, able at enormous distances to 
anticipate or instantly to share the an- 
guish or joy of those they love. A care- 
less seaman on the meat run to South 
America has his head banged by a 
swinging hoof on a wharf in Buenos 
Aires. His wife screams compassion- 
ately at precisely that moment in the 
village of Boncath. 

I can think of nothing more wearing 
than these suprasensory bouts of pity 
and alarm. Take the legend of the 
“corpse candles.” Those whose sym- 
pathy gives them a third eye claim that 
they can see a phantom light rising 
from the house of one who is shortly to 
die, and the light makes its way to the 
graveyard. This created a lot of genuine 
confusion among the air raid wardens 
of Pembrokeshire, who were trying 
to enforce a total blackout during 
the early stages of the last war. When 
they would imagine that a curtain 
of blackness lay over the land, some 
fey special constable would start see- 
ing a whole series of ambulant, pre- 
monitory flickers. The finish of it was 
that they had to weed out of the force 
all officers whose night vision was not 
somberly normal. 

One seeks the moment of recollec- 
tion through which a land and a people 
can express their own essential face and 
voice. One such for me is a journey I 
made from Holyhead in North Wales 
right down to Barry on the Bristol 
Channel, Wales’ frontier in the south. 
I was returning with a busload of bari- 
tones, a velvet cohort, members of a 
male choral group. We were on our 
way back from an eisteddfod. We had 
paused in midevening near Cader Idris. 
We ate an imperial meal of bacon, 
cheese and onion, very much a dish of 
the country, and we laved it with a 
benediction of strong, nut-brown ale. 
We re-entered the bus and headed 
south. Song rose from a well of cheese 
and ale and genial pity, and the sound 
of the harmonies was as passionate and 
poignant as the purple serrations of the 
twilit mountains ahead. 


THE END 
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HOTEL 
JANPATH 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 


A 
DISTINGUISHED, 
NEW HOTEL 


Centrally Located. 
Completely Air-Conditioned. 
Internationally Renowned 
for fine food 
and Personal Service. 
European or American Plan. 


See your travel agent 


‘or write Hotel Janpath, New Delhi, india 














Holiday’s Places-to-Stay Directory 
offers you a wealth of ideas for pleasure 
and business trips. Write directly to the 
advertisers on these pages for literature 
and information. 
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From private 18-hole. mp 
golf to water ois ia rp see : 
fishing, it’s a round of pleasure around 
the clock on this magnificent 180-acre * 
__ estate. Sunny hours on Bermuda’s larg- 
est private ocean beach, Pencing and 
floorshows nightly. ; 
JOHN C. FISCHBECK 11, es Mgr. 
THE AIR CONDITIONED 





TUCKER'S TOWN, BERMUDA 
For Color Folder, reservations 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P. Wolfe Org., Reps. 
Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Miami. 
New York + Phila. « Toronto 
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Lantana Colony Club—Bermuda 

Vacation luxury at the Island's gayest, most sophisticated 
waterfront Colony. Every cottage air conditioned. Color 
a from Travel Agee Leonard Hicks, Jr. & Assoc 


532 Madison Ave., N. Y 
Chris Groniund, Mgr., S 4 Bridge, Bermuda 


“Rosedon” 


Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Rosedon”", Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 
Nassau 


















Oceanfront, 1 mile beach. Air Al 
conditioned, open all year. All << 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color foild- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mar. 


mera I Beach, 
NASSAU Elotel=s 


BAHAMAS 
Arizona 


[ited Horse Ronch 


Arizona's most popular Ranch-Resort 








Opens 21st season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 


best. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson Ariz. 


Ctr, 0 
YCgor 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway fo Mexico 





® 


ARIZONA 






Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Club, 6015-M, Pueblo, Senos Ariz. 


The Wigwan, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Arizona's Country Club Resort 15 miles from Phoenix. 
Private 18-hole golf course, heated pool, tennis, riding 
and evening entertainment. Family holidays a specialty 
at Christmas-New Years & Easter. Write for Holiday 












Program, color folder, rates and complete information. 
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I DIE CAST | 
SCALE 


Own your own OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY recognition 
scale model of the famous S.S. UNITED STATES. 
Die-cast in durable metal, completely assembled 
and finished in OFFICIAL UNITED STATES LINE 
colors. Scaled 1 to 1200, mode! is 9 15/16 
inches long. You get amazingly ACCURATE, 
DETAILED hull, superstructure, deck fittings, 
portholes, lifeboats, promenade, deck windows. 
Many other ships also available, PLUS harbors, 
piers, breakwaters, cranes, lighthouses, etc. 
that you can assemble yourself! 


= 


S.S. UNITED STATES 


World's Fastest Ocean Liner! 


START YOUR COLLECTION TODAY! Mail check or 

money order (no C.0.D.).Satisfaction GUARANTEED ! 

FREE! Colorful brochure illustrating all t 
TRI-ANG Minic ships and items. 







236 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Coley Slides 


waar 








35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions... 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . keep the cnes you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . « exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are 


SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 












SHOE 
CHEST 


TTL LG 


“aenmrmepsseec 
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You will LIVE in and LOVE this Corduroy dress 
that’s tailor-made for 2 busy day. Washable and 
color fast, it has easy-to-get-into snap front and 
self belt. Desert Tan, Flannel Grey, Pink Coral, 
Blue or Avocade Green. Sizes 10-44, 1214-244 
Sizes up to 20 $13.95 
Sizes over 20 $15.95 


BY POPULAR DEMAND: 
MIX-n-MATCH CORDUROY SEPARATES 


Culotte (Divided Skirt) 10-22 $9.95 
Four Gored Skirt 10-22 $7.95 
Eisenhower Jacket 10-22 $7.95 
Smart Jacket-Shirt 10-22 $8.95 


Add 50¢ post. each 
Satisf. Guar. $3.00 Dep. for COD 


WESTERN CLASSICS, Titccno arene °° 











Aerated, Louvered Cabinet Holds 24 Pairs of 
‘omen’s Shoes or 18 Pairs of Men's Shoes 

Are your shoes jumbled in closets shed under beds, lost, strayed, | 
stglen? Now, store shoes neatly in one place. Our lovely Shoe Chests | 





- men's, women's or children’s snoes, separately or together. Ad 
ble rods store slippers, high heels wedg) es, sneakers, etc. Proper 
ventilation is attained by louvered doors, open back and bottom. Use one 
of a pair. 29°W, 15°D, 36°H. Beautitu ily crafted in mellow papertete 
knotty pine--or in maple finish. As pictured $32.9) | 
SHOE MATE (same design, smaller size) holds 12 pairs women's or | 
children . shoes Pits under se or in narrow spaces. 23°W, 11D, | 
77H. Complete $26.9 , harges 
tN COMPLETE KITS~ for easy asse’ mbiy pre-fitted, drilled, sanded, etc 
ready for finishing. Simple instructions. Doors aii assembled. $21.95. 
SHOE MATE KIT—$17.95 / 
ee Free Catalog—-300 Pieces— aneeete 4 or in Kits | 
Ummedsate alee YIELD HOUSE 
Ruck Guarante Dept. 9-0, No. Conway, N. H. | 


New! War “Surplus American-Made 7x50 Binoculars 


Big savings! Bray u new | Crystal clear 
viewing — 7 power. Every optical ele 
nent is coated. An excellent night 
giaas— the size recommended for sat 
ellite viewi £ Incividual eye focus 
Exit pupil jm u Approx. field at 
1.000 yds. ie 376 ft. Carrying case 
included. American 7 x 50's nor 
mally cost $195. Our war surplus 
price saves you real money 
Stockh Ne. 1533-DC --------------~~--~-- = mn mem only $55.00 pstpd. 
(Tax included) 


Send Check or M.O.—Satisfaction Guaranteed! 











SEND FOR 128-PAGE FREE CATALOG—DC 


Huge selection of astronomical Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Binoculars, Magnifiers, Lenses, Prisms, optical parts, ac- 
cessories; math learning aids 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE! 
DETAILS WITH CATALOG! 





EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, New Jersey 
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“BON VOYAGE” BRACELET 





Charms to Tell Your Travels; 
Keep Vacations Vivid! 


A world-wide choice of tiny replicas of maps show 
where you've been on a bracelet that causes con 
versation wherever you go. Wear it for good fortune, 
too: the traveler's St. Christopher medal, Bon Voyage 
charm with plane and ship, and a personal identity 
charm. Choice of sterling silver or 14K gold 

Maps~—-all states, foreign countries, islands, plain or 
gaily enameled, Sterling, $2.25; 14K gold, $12.50. Link 
bracelet, Sterling, $3.50; 14K gold, $19.95. St 
Christopher Medal, Sterli ng $1.85; 14K gold. $12.95 
Bor Voyage Sterling $3.50; 14K" gold, $11.00. %* 
disc for name : 15c per letter for engraving), 
Sterling, $1.50 14K gold $9.50. All prices include tax, 
postage. Add 25c for air mail 

We guarantee you'll be delighted or money back 


FREE Hundreds of charms 
BROCHURE! and gifts 


Unusual designs 


Sterling silver and 14K gold. Shown actual size 
Many are | movable. Fine jewelry; personalized family 
and wedding gift ide as too Write for this fascinating 


booklet today —## 


THE HOUSE OF CHARMS 
Dept. H-30 126 Post street 


San Francisco, California 












FREE CATALOG - SIZES 1 to 13 - AAAAAA to EEEEE 


Enjoy buying good 
shoes by mail— our 

enormous style variety 
and vast size range insures 
perfect fit— or money back! 


SOLBY BAYES 


45 Winter St., Dept. #9, Boston 8, Mass. 








10% to 12 
$14.95* 
+ please add 
BOe postage 



















™ 410 LEAS 


Is it still too hot to plan your fall shopping? If you think so, 


consider the teams already in training for football, or the directors 


now rehearsing for the new season’s plays. To help you put your house 





Sherwood Caps 
designed for the sports buff. 
Corduroy in green 

only or cotton suéde in 
gray, black, 

brown, green or red. 

In men’s sizes, 634-734; 
women’s sizes, 2014-24. $8.30, 
postpaid. DePinna. 

650 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 19 
















Fisherman’s Knit 
sweater with boat 
neckline adds a salty dash 
to country tweeds or 
campus flannels, 

All wool, 

in sizes 34—40, 

Smoke gray, stone 

green or bone. $12.30, 
postpaid. French Boot Shop, 
541 Main Street, 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Danish Flamestone 
coffeepoi that will add distinction 
to a contemporary table, 

or stay on the stove to keep 
coffee boiling hot. 

In dark chocolate brown, 

with a glazed lining. 1314” high, 
12-cup capacity, $15.95 

Matching creamer and sugar bowl, 
$10.95. Postpaid. 

Ballantine’s, 147 Broad St., 

Red Bank, New Jersey. 





Mariners’ Mirrour 

Sailors and booklovers will admire this 
title page of a 16th 

Century nautical atlas, painstakingly 
reproduced, laminated under 

clear plastic and mounted 

for hanging. Reverse side of 

plaque tells history of the book. 
10”x14”. $6.50, postpaid. 

Antiqua, G.P.O. Box 638, N.Y.C. 1 





BASIC 
BLACK 
DRESS 


Imagine! Only $ 98 


All-occasion dress in Orlon-wool blend 


SHOPPER 


The most valuable dress in your wardrobe ! 
Softly feminime, figure-flattering, basically 
right for dressiest or the most casual occa- 
sion. % push-up sleeves, open 
V-neck, self belt. Wonderful value! 
In a luxurious blend of Orlon and 
wool, an outstanding buy at only 
$5.98 ppd. Black only. 
Misses sizes 12 to 20; Junior 
Sizes 11 to 17; Half Sizes 14% to 
22%. State size when ordering. Avail- 
able at this price direct by mail only from 
Spencer Gifts. 
Send check cr money order 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


SPENCER GIFTS 


AS-9 Spencer Building Atlantic City, N.J. 


and clothes closet in shape after the pleasant disorder of summer, the 
Shopper offers suggestions for adding sparkle to your décor, helps for a 


quickened pace of entertaining, and clothes that look and feel like fall. 


Swedish Cruets 








for salad masters. GIVE or.-enjoy at home 


FAMOUS STEAKS | 


staurants 


Hand-blown crystal bottles, 
6” high, 
to hold oil and vinegar. 


Or if you prefer, 


BURTON HOLMES 


Travel atles 35 MM 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre Producer -Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues 
SETS OF 50 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script— $12.50 postpaid 
* Choose from: 
e@England Round-about London e Austria 
e The Alps @ india-Southeast Asia 
@ Holland @ Venice-Daimatian Riviera 


their ground-glass stoppers 
make them suitable for ; 
as 


4 


bfaelzer 4 


Taam 


You can’t buy them in any market. 


perfume and cologne instead. 
$2.98 a pair, postpaid. 
Agnestrong, 

120 Wall St., N.Y.C. 5. 


Shepherd Check 

tweed wrap-around skirt 

with leather patch pockets, for 
rugged country wear. 

Made of virgin wool imported 
from Scotland. 

In shades: of brown; 

sizes, S-M-L. $23.40, postpaid. 
Carroll Reed Ski Shop, 

North Conway, New Hampshire. 


Tobacconist 

A knotty-pine table rack holds 
fourteen pipes; three apothecary jars 
hold tobacco blends, cigarettes, 
cigars, matches, etc. 

Large drawer opens from either end, 
holds cleaners, reamers, 

filters and pouch. 13”x10”x8”. 
Assembled, $12.95, express 

collect; or in kit form, $8.85, 
postpaid. Yield House, 

North Conway, New Hampshire. 


Buttersoft 

gloves made of lambskin, lined 
with lamb’s wool. 

Imported from England. 

In light tan, 

sizes: S-M-L. Specify 

men’s or women’s. 

$12, postpaid. 

Charles F. Orvis, Inc., 
Manchester, Vermont. 


FEES EEEEEEEEFEEEEEEPEEEEEEEEPESE 


e Enchanting Byways of France 
SETS OF 25 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50 postpaid 
* Choose from: ¢ Northern Italy « Naples 
e Florence « Denmark @ Moorish Spain 





FREE FILE BOX 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, ~ 
Holds 100 slides 





Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
20 Bartlett Ave., Dept. H, Det., Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide 


Mich. orders add 3% sales tax 
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SAVE ON 

) <0 

rH 7 

s - 35mm DEV.& MID. 


20 EXP... $7 


2342 36 EXP...$1.75 


PRINTS 8mm WKOD 
pent Moen rset 
20: YOUR TRANS. “195 ae 325 
SEND FiLMor Write for 3.50 — 
FREE MAILERS and PRICE LIST 


ORK 
MASTER COLOR LABS J prccesstp same 
GPO BOX 30H NEWARK 1, N.J.1 DAY RECEIVED 





























Bes 


WEEK-END VACATIONS FOR YOU! 
Make every week-end family fun time in a 
travel trailer. Accommodates every home need, 
even pets and plants. Save on food and lodging. 
Luxury pamaing is yours in National Parks. Fish, 
hunt, ski, swim, from your front door. At nighttime 
have a relaxing shower and home cooked meals in 
your trailer. Many sleep four yet can be stored 
= in the garage. Learn how in Trailer Topics, 

the magazine of Mobile living. 

SPECIAL OFFER only $1.00 
4-Month Subscription 


or TRAILER TOPICS magazine 


Suite 1558, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, tl. 
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Pfaelzer’s U. S. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . . 
aged to mellow perfection . . .a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaranteed! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Box of 16 Filet Mignons $ Railway Express 
6 oz. ea., 1%” thick 33 


Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 
Dept. ML ¢ Chicago9,IH. ©* YArds 7-7100 


© 1960 Pfaeizer Brothers 





BIG 


Shoes, 


CATALOG aes Prices from $5.95 to 


Sox, Slippers, Jackets, 
Rubbers, Overshoes, Shoe 
Trees — ALL specially de- 
signed for the big or tall 
man with a fit problem. 
Write TODAY for the new 
KING-SIZE Catalog! 


KING-SIZE, INC. 


=°* TALL MEN ONLY! 


30 SHOE STYLES 
SIZES 10 to 16 : 
WIDTHS AAA To EEE 


ENJOY PERFECT FIT in your 
hard-to-find size! Sizes 10 to 
16, including Ya sizes to 15; 
widths AAA to EEE. 30 great 
styles for dress, sport, work, 
athletic and casual wear. Sold 
by mail only. Specially de- 
signed with features big men 


We are America’s 
specialists in extra size foot- 
weor, with 127,000 sotisfied 
weorers. Get the styles you 
wont in the exact size and 
width you need. Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. A postcard 
brings you our complete Cota- 
g log — FREE! Send for it NOW! 


DON’T DELAY! WRITE TODAY! 
3710 BROCKTON, MASS. 


Shirts, Slacks, 

















Travel Slides 


Send 25c for complete illustrated cat- 
alog of 35mm science, travel, and other 
timely titles. Catalog charge refunded 
on first order. Quantity discounts. Slides 
on approval. 


Dept. H, PO Box 10 Toledo, Ohic 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


FRESH KODAK COLOR FILM 


With Genuine Eastman Kodak Processing 


THE VERY BEST AT LOWEST PRICES! 


ouR HOLIDAY J” 35mm KODACHROME | 
iN COLOR! 35mm KODACHROME 


Specity Daylight or Indoor 
oe 3-ROLLS 10-ROLLS 
Eastman Kodek |20 exp./36 exp. | 20 exp.|36 exp. 
Kodachrome 

Ektachrome” | 8-65 | 13.25 | 27.75] 41.95 


New Hi 
tae | 9.75 | — 30.95 


KODACHROME MOVIE FILM 


including processing by Eastman Kodak 








Wine Rack 




















- Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


Wine connoisseurs will 








appreciate this 





rack of walnut-finished wood 
and brass that holds 























500 *:c:.: LABELS -25¢ 


500 gummed economy labels printed in black 
with ANY name and address, or ANY wording 


16 bottles laid properly 


on their sides. 





It can be hung on a wall 























you want. 142” long. 5-day service. No. $713 Specify Daylight or indoor 3-ROLLS | 10-ROLLS ‘ {in| binet 
mnomy ls, 500 25¢ I g or stored in liquor cabinet. 
Economy Labe s, ; W tor 25c. With plastic gift mm Roll 25’ Dbl. 10.75 33.95 q 
box, 500 for 35c 13”x17"x9 4”. $12.70 
: st 8mm Mag. 25’ Dbi. 12.95 40.95 ax P/Q. O14.10, 
DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE von — 500 7 50¢ 8mm Roll 100’ Bolex 35.25 115.75 postpaid. Leslie Creations, 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, . : 
printed with ANY name and dddress, or ANY sen 309" 28.75 93.75 Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
wording you want, in black. Thoughtful, personal 16mm 50’ Mag. 19.75 63.75 





gift; perfect for your own use. About 2” long 
48-hour service. No. $714 Gold-Stripe Labels, 
500 for SOc. With plastic gift box, 500 for 60c 


DISTINCTIVE SCRIPT LABELS — 500 for $1.00 
Rich gold trim—Free plastic gift box 


KODACOLOR FILM 


EXTACHROME or ANSCOCHROME 


KODACOLOR 


Processing and Printing 
by Eestmon Kodok 





Without processing | 3-ROLLS 8 exp. roll (3X prints) 2.80 


Soft Candlelight 




















120, 620, 127 3.25 12 exp. roli (3X prints) 3.80 . P P 7 
for patio or porch with this 
35mm 20 exp. 4.85 20 exp. 35mm (2X prints) 4.80 
qanet Cf. Smith Write for hurricane lamp, 
All films come with direct Eastman Kodak > 
2434 South 2 22nd (re. pe A processing mailers. You send film to imported from Denmark. 
and price list nearest of 6 Eastman Kodak Laboratories. 





Colarade Springa, Cala. Ceramic base 














Dept. H, G.P.0. Box 3 with frosted-glass chimney. 
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The charm of Script type in an inexpensive label New York 1, N. Y. 714" high. $3.50, 
Gracefuily joined letters, with each line centered, 
give Script labels a special, distinctive look. A plus postage. 


thoughtful gift, beautifully printed in black on de 
luxe gold-stripe paper with ANY kame and ad- 


Swinburne Accessories, 


dress, or ANY wording up to 3 lines. About 2 

long. 48-hour service. No. S742 Script Labels, 

set of 500 in free plastic gift box, just $1.00 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
We poy the Postage. 


Walter Drake & Sons 


NEW UNITED STATES MEQohe 


AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 10 Color 


LD 


227 Main St., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 





Bright Accents 





1909-A Drake Bldg. Send for. -— for a pretty table. 
Colorado Springs |1,; Colorado 2 ine Write Dept. H These lacquer dessert cups are 


4” in diameter, 
3” high, can double as 


champagne glasses. 


FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11,0. C 


100% 
CAMEL'S 
RAIR 
BLANKETS 


Glamorous sheen 
Featherweight warm softness 


From West Germany's Black Forest . . . the prod- 
uct of 150 years of craftsmanship. They’ “breathe” 

air, frequently prescribed for rheumatism and 
similar conditions. Long wearing, easy to clean, 
guaranteed moth proof, bacteria proof. Original 
color. Velvet edging size 60 x 80 $59.95 ppd 
Larger sizes available. Money back guaranteed 
(no. ¢c.0.d.) Send check or money order. Swatches 
on request 25¢. 


The LANE COMPANY, South St., Suffield, Conn 


NOW BY MAIL... 


SEND 25¢ IN COIN FOR 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 
ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 
DEPT. H. 
ORIGINAL COLOR 


ATKINS 
TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 





Black and gold or persimmon 
and gold. Set of 4, $8.45, 
postpaid. The Added Touch, 
















Wynnewood, Pa. 





HISTORIC AMERICA DATE BOOKS 


Patrician Date Books with pictures and 
articles on scores of historic churches 
of America or the famous American 
covered bridges. Spiral bound stiff- 
covered books have full-color covers, 
generous space for listing es 
ments. 60-page books are 5%”x8 

Order 5068-6, Historic Churches Book : 
5071-6, Covered Bridges Book ,$1.50 ppd 


Write for Free Gift Catalog! 


Rimball 



















wall hanging for a child’s room, 








playfully appliquéd 





with felt and various fabrics. 


Selection of four subjects: 


158 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


zoo (illustrated), 














village, farm or railroad. 

18” x 27”. $10.25, 

postpaid. America House, 
44 West 53rd St., N.Y.C. 22. 











Throw Rugs 








QUALITY ( that name a youngster’s favorite 


team. Washable colorfast 














cotton. Baseball is 








27” in diameter. red on off-white; 
football is 21”x36”, 


in a variety of team colors. 


A Unique Selection of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 CALIFORNIA 








from Specify name (14-letter maximum) 
The Pierpont Morgan Library ae oe eet and, for football, colors. 
Full-color and monochrome reproductions P PAGES $9.95 each, postpaid. Holiday House, 


Places-to-Stay Directory .134, 135 


(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 
Holiday School and 

Camp Directory ...........14 
Tours—Cruises— 

Travel Services ..... 130, 131 


from manuscript illuminations, drawings 


, Bellevue Theatre Building, 
and book illustrations. 


‘ Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
Send 25¢ for color catalog to 


OLSEN PRESS 
Dept. H., 22 Nuttman St., Newark 3, N. J. 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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NEXT MONTH 


For a number of years Holiday has been devoting 
occasional issues—usually two or three a year— 
to a single subject. Now, for the first time, we will 
have two issues—those of October and Novem- 
ber—on one subject, the immense WORLD OF 


THE SOUTH 





PACIFIC. 
The backbone of the October issue is a 
JOURNEY ACROSS THE PACIFIC, by 
Eugene Burdick, a magnificent exploration of the 
ocean and the people who inhabit its islands. 
Photographers Burt Glinn and John Lewis Stage 
capture the beauty and exotic flavor of the 
Pacific islands in a dazzling collection of pictures 
featuring special portfolios of Pacific personalities. 
Other Pacific articles in the same issue will be 
THE MANY FACES OF FIJI, in which James 


Ramsey Uliman takes a walking trip into the island’s 


little-traveled interior, and an essay on THE 


LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 
by Alfred Kazin. 

Bringing the dream of visiting the South Seas 
closer to reality, A HANDBOOK OF PACIFIC 
TRAVEL offers some suggested tours as well as 
a wealth of information on travel means and 


accommodations. 


THE EDITORS 





COGNAC 














POLIGNAG 








COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI...Cognac Polignac 


offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste—a seductive bouquet 

to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. After dinner, 
of course—but as appropriate served over ice, or as a tall drink, 

any time. Cognac Polignac is the only cognac whose superb quality is 
controlled from grape to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 


80 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED FROM COGNAC, FRANCE BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 


ete ee eee 
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ORDER BY MAIL. Enjoy the 
unusual in fine sportswear, 
boots, outdoor equipment 








- 56- 
page color catalog shows two 
hundred items for men and 
women. One of the most un- 
usual catalogs ever printed. 
Send for free copy today. 


“Importer, Designer of Finest for Sportsmen 


Norm Thompson 


1805 N.W. THURMAN . PORTLAND 9, ORE 








Every month Holiday 
is packed with travel 
ideas and suggestions. 


See pages 130, 131 


TOURS-CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


section in this issue. 








TS IN LEATHER 


DOPP 













UNDERARM CASE... handles al! but your heav- 
iest loads of papers. Distinctive, supple “Mellow 
Touch” leather that is tougher than the ornery crit- 
ter who first wore it. From $9.95. At better stores 
everywhere. Charles Doppelt & Co., Chicago 16, lil. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DINING ELEGANCE 


a 
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FOLONARI 


ITALIAN WINES 


SOAVE * VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO + CHIARETFO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 











Wherever you go...go first by Long Distance 


This year, don’t waste a single begins just as soon as you get there. 


minute of your precious vacation! , i : 
‘ And while you’re away—don’t 


Call ahead for reservations and wonder, don’t worry. Call home 


other arrangements, and the fun regularly and be sure. 


=D 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Ks Lo 


CaF 
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Dinner at E! Jardin, one of the many fine restaurants in Caracas, Venezuela. Photo by Fritz Henle. 


A Caribbean dish to remember... 


“Paella” on a patio in Caracas 


To enjoy Paella at its finest, you must try it 


as served in Venezuela. And what better way 
to do this than on an Alcoa 16-day cruise. 
In addition to exciting visits at 3 Venezuelan 
ports, Puerto Rico, and Trinidad, Alcoa treats 
you to luxurious relaxation on a beautiful, 
air-conditioned ship with outdoor pool, spa- 
cious rooms, and fine food and _ service. 
Sailing weekly from New Orleans. 

If you’d prefer a more informal cruise, try 
an 11- to 25-day “Vagabond Voyage” on 
one of Alcoa’s comfortable, 12-passenger 
freighters from New York, New Orleans and 
Mobile. Or an off-beat, 12- to 45-day trip 
on one of our new, air-conditioned ore ships 
from Mobile and Port Aransas, Tex. See your 
travel agent for details, or write: Cruise 
Dept., Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or One 
Canal Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


Paella (pronounced pie-AY-yah) ts an exotic 
mixture of seafood and rice, and a great 
favorite in many of the Spanish- 

speaking countries. But it is 

given its finest interpretation in 

Venezuela. Like to try this ex- 

clusive recipe at home? Write to 

Alcoa’s New York address for 

your free copy of our recipe booklet 
“Caribbean Dishes to Remember.” 
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Be really refreshed... enjoy a FLOAT with COKE! 


TRADE-MARK® 


< 














coprriant © 1960, tHe coca-coLa COMPANY. ‘COCA-COLA’? AND ‘COKE’? ARE REGISTERED TRACEMARKS. 
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